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Cambrian style 80003, Cross section enlarged. Cambrian and Corlon® are trademarks of Armstrong Cork ( 


Armstrong introduces 


nyl floor with cushioned comfort 





beautiful Cambrian Corlon 


Cushions your step. Armstrong 
Cambrian Corlon is a viny! floor 
with a new kind of foamed viny! 
cushion underneath. It's delight- 
fully comfortable to walk on be- 
cause it gives under your feet. 
Takes a beating—doesn't show it. 
For all its luxurious comfort, Cam- 
brian is as tough and durable asany 
floor Armstrong has ever made for 
your home. Even spike heels won't 
leave dents in it. It gives under your 
heel, then comes right back. 
Smothers noise. Another virtue of 
Cambrian Vinyl Corlon: its ability 
to absorb the noise of footsteps — 
the clatter of children at play. In 
addition, a floor of Cambrian Cor- 
lon dramatically reduces the noise 
of footsteps transmitted to a room 
below. 

Beautiful design. New Cambrian 
Corlon has a warm, dappled design 
and comes in many beautiful color- 
ings. It’s perfect for the family 
room, entrance hall, children's 
bedrooms, kitchen —all the active 
rooms of your home. 





Cambrian Corlon is designed for active rooms like this: a family room. 


Sealed seams for easy care. Cam 
brian comes in wide rolls that in 
stall with scarcely a seam. Where 
there is a seam, it’s sealed—spilled 
water can’t seep in. 

Warmer underfoot. The cushion 
base makes this floor warmer un 
derfoot than most other floors. 


Cambrian can be installed nearly 
anywhere, even over concrete. 
Cambrian Corlon: comfortable, 
quiet, warm. 

Guaranteed by Armstrong. Arm- 
strong gives you a written guaran- 
tee with your purchase of Cambrian 
that covers both the material and 
installation, if carried out by an 
approved retailer, Ask your retailer 
for details. 


Take a test walk. Test Cambrian 
at your Armstrong retailer's, He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages undet 


Floors.” Send for a free sample of 


of retailers, and a 
on the active 
Write to Armstrong, 6609 


Fulton Street 


Cambrian, a list 
24-page color booklet 


rooms 


Lancaster, Pa 


The floors for the active rooms: vinyl floors by Armstrong 





We spent 40 years getting 
ready for the President of Bulova 
and Anne Duffy showed up. 


We'd never laid eyes on Anne 
Duffy before and she turned out 
to be a living doll. 

She teaches math (and was on 
her way to some kind of golf tour- 
nament because “man doesn’t live 
by calculus alone” ). 

And she walked in on the full 
treatment we'd planned for the 
President of Bulova. 

Before Anne was even born 
we saw that one professional trav- 
eller who always takes planes was 
worth up to 50 tickets a year. 

You can build a nice business 
with customers like this and we’ve 
been tailoring American’s service 
for them ever since. 

We invented the stewardess col- 


lege, changed all our regular jets to + 


fan-jets (fliers like the President 
of Bulova want the fastest take-off 
they can get). take your bags at 
your taxicab, skip the usual check- 
in counter (so you can go right to 
your plane) and cook up a pretty 
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nice steak. 

We don’t know whether Anne’s 
Travel Agent told her the kind of 
airline he’d booked her on, but we 
hope he did. She had a ball and 
we'd sort of like the word to get 
around. 

We'd hate to be loved for our 
schedules alone. 

e e a 
American Airlines 


American built an airline 
for professional travellers 
(And you'll loveit 
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: The 
y Virgin lislanas 


are 809 country 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
YOU CAN DIAL YOUR OWN 
OVERSEAS CALL... 

TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Today, you can pick up your phone and dial 
the U.S. Virgin Islands (St. Thomas, 

St. John and St. Croix) just the way you 

dial your Long Distance calls in the U.S. A. 
The area code is 809. 


This is the beginning of a new phase 
in the development of the worldwide 
telephone network. 


The new service to the U.S. Virgin Islands 
is one more example of how the overseas 
communications facilities that make up the 
worldwide telephone network are continually 
expanded and improved. Today this 
worldwide telephone network carries your 
calls to 96.8% of the world's telephones. 
Phoning is the quick, convenient way to 
get things done—for business or pleasure. 
And the cost is low. For example, a three-minute, 
station-to-station call (not including tax) from 
New York City to the Virgin Islands costs only $6.50 
on weekdays and Saturdays and as little as $5.50, 
Monday through Saturday after 6 P. M., and all day Sunday. 


Whenever you want to get in touch with anyone, the world over, 
call Long Distance. It's the next best thing to being there. 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 





The mark of excellence 


This is the General Motors mark of excellence. Within a short 
time, it will appear on all General Motors products—from auto- 
mobiles to refrigerators, from trucks to aircraft engines. 


We will use it in the same spirit with which craftsmen, through 
the centuries, have used a personal mark to identify the prod- 
ucts of their skills: We are proud of the things we make, and 
we want our customers to be able to identify them easily and 
to know that we stand behind them. 


Whenever you see this mark of excellence, you can be cer- 


tain that it represents our very finest in design and engineering 
...that it has been built with care and dedication...and that it 
offers all the quality, reliability, safety and value that you have 
come to expect from General Motors. 


We hope you will get to know this mark—that you will learn 
to look for it—and that you will come to recognize it as a sym- 
bol you can trust. 


It is the mark of General Motors, and it is our way of promising 
you our very best. 


* Pontiac - Oldsmobile » Buick - Cadillac » GMC Truck & Coach - Fisher Body - Frigidaire - A.C - Allison - Detroit Diesel - Electra-Motwe tuchd » United Deleg 
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EI console stereo comes from Illinois. 


Living room got el chairo, el glasso, el Hernando couldn't find. Stereo compo- The Cortez is equipped for Porta-Fi 

lampo feeling? nents selected to give the finest 20th cen- The optional speaker 
Well, here's a console that looks like tury sound reproduction system that plugs into 

it’s from Old Espana. The Cortez by G.E If Spanish isn’t your speed, there are any outlet in the house © 
A Spanish chest Mrs. Cortezmighthave 36 other models to choose from. Starting 

given Hernando to hold his treasures at under $150.* GENERAL &B ELECTRIC 
But this chest holds a treasure even They're worth giving up your gold for Audio Products Deparement, Decatur, Illinois 
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Introducing two of the most radical changes in Volkswagen history. 
Can you spot them? 


Did you notice that the headlights are 
vertical now instead of leaning back a 
bit? That doesn't make the car look any 
better. But it makes the road look better 
by making the lights a little brighter. 

And that little hump in the back? We did 
that to hold the license plate up straight 
so the police can read it better. (Sorry.) 

What you won't notice without driving 
the new model are the big improvements. 

The engine has been enlarged to a fe- 


rocious 53 horsepower. That only adds 3 
m.p.h. to the top speed. Because we put 
most of the additional power where it 
would make the engine accelerate faster, 
turn slower and last even longer. 

Now that the VW is getting to be such 
a hot car, we put in a couple of things to 
slow it down. Dual brakes. 

The front wheel brakes are completely 
independent of the rear wheel brakes. So 
if you ever lost the front wheel brakes, 


you could still stop the back of the car. 
(Which automatically stops the front too.) 
The new VW also has seat belts, back- 
up lights and recessed door handles as 
standard equipment. In fact, this year we 
made so many changes on the VW that 
we thought we'd better make one more. 
We wrote''Volkswagen” on 
the back of the car to be sure 
everybody would know what 

it was. 





This is the only 


card — 





BLUE CROSS-SLUE SHIELD ¥] *k 


that protects over 





ONE MILLION 


Illinois families 
against hospital and 
doctor bills. — 


You can quickly see why Illinois’ best protected families 
can depend on their Blue Cross-Blue Shield card at times 
of illness or accident. 
|—This is the card that gets them in and out of the 
hospital without red tape. 
2—Their Blue Cross-Blue Shield card protects them 
wherever they go. Over 7,000 hospitals in the 
United States and Canada honor Blue Cross. 


3—Doctors everywhere recognize and honor Blue 
Shield. 
4—The Blue Cross-Blue Shield card protects their 
children from the day they’re born. 
5—Blue Cross pays the hospital . . . Blue Shield pays 
the doctor for the benefits members receive. 
Over 16,000 Illinois employers sponsor Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield groups because they know it gives their people 


is your name to put Blue Cross-Blue Shield to work for you. 


he best protection value anywhere. Saves themtimeand glad to help you protect yourself and your family with 
ney, too. Blue Cross-Blue Shield handles all claims, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
ts all charges, makes all payments to hospital and 


or for the group members’ benefits. Pian ter ees 
pital Care of — 

isn’t this the kind of protection most people need? bh Coss at sono en 
this the kind of service most employers want? Phu Shidld. Lege a I iw 


ection is available to you either through a jeadquarters: 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60690 
a non-group member. Jim is will be CALL JIM biatiiad at MOhawk 7 (area sone 312) + 
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Only Remy Martin produces 


Remy Martin.. 


choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


6 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.P ~ 


Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.P 


Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 


May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 








Cognac of no lesser quality 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





one bottle, world-wide 


REMY MARTIN 


Take the snsaceelt out of 





REMY MARIIN 


V.S.O.P 





80 PROOF « RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y, 


one quality, 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday. September 21 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEATER 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Jack Kelly in “Time 
of Flight.” a live one about two murder 
victims who won't stay dead 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). “Dare 
Il Weep, Dare I Mourn,” an adaptation of 
John (The Spy Who Came In ) Le 
Carré’s story about an ingenious escape 
plan from Communist East Berlin. Filmed 
in medieval West German towns, with 
James Mason, Hugh Griffith and Jill Ben- 
nett in the leading roles 

1 spy (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). In “Lori,” a 
Las Vegas singer (Nancy Wilson) is em- 
broiled in international intrigue when het 
brother is marked for death 





Thursday, September 22 
JERICHO (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). “A Jug 
of Wine, A Loaf of Bread and—Pow!” 


The Jericho team infiltrates German sub- 
marine pens, built in the shadow of an 
ancient French cathedral 


Friday, September 23 
T.H.E. CAT (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). 
as Hewitt Edward Cat, ex-—cat 


Thom- 
burglar 


turned gangbuster, does it again in The 
Sandman, as Cat (Robert Loggia) tries 
to save an old friend, a jewel thief, from 


his own kind. 


Saturday, September 24 

N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL (ABC, 2:15 p.m. to 
conclusion). Purdue, looking for its first 
undisputed Big Ten title since 1929, pits 
Quarterback Bob Griese against Notre 
Dame's ferocious defense, at Notre Dame. 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE REPORT 
(NBC, 5:30-6 p.m.). Curt Gowdy hosts 
a new series of filmed digests of this sea- 
son's A.F.L. games and plays. 

THE JACKIE GLEASON SHOW (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 pm.). Art Carney joins Jackie for 


the first of ten topical musical plays, this 
one called “The Politician.” 
Sunday, September 25 
LAMP UNTO MY FEET (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). A new ballet about Joan of Arc 
called “The Captive Lark,” by Robert 
Starer, featuring Carmen de Lavallade as 


Joan and the John Butler Dancers. 
DISCOVERY ‘66 (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-noon) 

“Discovery Visits Hong Kong” for a look 

at a family on a sampan and rural life a 


few feet from the Chinese border. First 
of two parts. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 


p.m.). Another two-part show, on the his- 
tory of China from 1930 to the present. 
Part 1, “War in China,” spans the period 
from the Japanese conquest of Manchuria 
until 1945, Walter Cronkite narrates. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Composer Gian Carlo Menotti acts 
as a guide for a visit to last summer's 
“Festival of Two Worlds” at Spoleto, Italy. 
Among the guest artists are Pianists Svia- 


toslav Richter and John Browning, So- 
prano Shirley Verrett and Conductors 
Zubin Mehta, Thomas Schippers and 


Werner Torkanowsky 

IT’S ABOUT TIME (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). In 
a new series, Astronauts Hector (Jack 
Mullaney) and Mac (Frank Aletter) are 


* All times E.D.T. | 
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EBERT'S 
SPE. 
SAVES TIME 





Time is an important cost 
factor to consider when you 
have a place of business 
painted or decorated. 
Production time lost is 

money lost. The number of 
times you have to re-paint 

or re-decorate because of 
improper material selection or 
application may cost you more 
money than you realize. 


Take the time of one of 
Theo. Ebert & Co’s Surface 
Painting and Decorating 
Engineers, now, to get the 
facts that can save time 
and money later. 


THEO. EBERT & CO. 


830 Diversey Pkwy., Chgo., Ill. 60614 (312) BU 1-4770 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1873 
fi ee 
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Queen Elizabeth. Queen Mary 
World's largest superliners. Each over 80,000 tons of fun or 
move to Europe...more bigness to fill your life ; 
Begin your vacation with a vacation. Internatic 
British service that bolsters your ego, a 5-day house pi 
any resort. Your fare buys it all. Don't just sit there 


Any Wednesday CUNARD QUEENS 


All Cunard liners are of British Registry... you will appreciate the difference 


See your travel agent or Cunard: Main office in U.S., 25 Broadway, New York, 
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No ad man can do it justice. 


If you read the ads on hi-fi and stereo, you know 
that every set from $99 up is the absolute ultimate 
in thrilling, realistic, three-dimensional sound. 

That's what ad men get paid for. 

But suppose somebody really does make the 
finest in stereo. What is there left for his ad man to 
tell you? 

Only this: 

Forget about the ads. Take your favorite record 
and make the rounds of the stores. Play it on as 
many stereo systems as you can. Compare. While 
you're at it, listen carefully to a music broadcast on 
FM. Also count the number of stations you can tune 
in clearly on the FM dial. And have a good look at 
the cabinetry. 

Even if you do nothing else, you'll have no 
trouble evaluating Fisher against other makes. 

But if you feel technologically insecure, take an 
engineer friend with you. Or an electronics techni- 
cian. Ask him what he thinks of the Fisher 95, the 
compact Fisher stereo system under $400. 

And if you don’t trust your own ears, maybe 
you know a professional musician who will listen 
with you. 

Above all, ask your expert friend what he knows 
about Fisher and what the name means to him in 
comparison with others in the field. 

Then you can read the stereo ads just for 
laughs. 


The Fisher 
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How do you make a sale toa 
company as strong as Hercules? 





Show them your muscles. 


Hercules is big. Diversi- 
fied. Achemical company 
‘ with strength in agricul- 
ture, explosives, fibers, 
polymers — the list is as 

long as your arm. 
Want to sell them on 

a, your strong points? 

3 “Tell management,” 
says Chairman of the 
Board and President 
Henry A. Thouron. “Show 
your products and capa- 
bilities. At Hercules, 
management makes the 
major decisions about 
suppliers." 


SELL AT THE DECISION LEVEL 


Salesmen can't always 
reach busy management. 

But management is 
never too busy for 
Business Week. 

Every week, Business 
WEEK’s news, features, 
and advertising goes to 
Hercules. To subscribers 
like Mr. Thouron. Seven 
Vice Presidents. 250 ex- 
ecutive subscribers in all 
—the majority of Hercules 
management. 

“Business Week is 
helpful in decision-mak- 
ing,"’ says the President 
of Hercules. 

That's why Business 
Week has more than 
500,000 decision-level 
subscribers. 

Show them what your 
company can do. 

They're the strong men 
of American business. 





a” 


































BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF THE FLEISCHMANN D STILLING CORPORATION, NYC SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








Everywhere else 
in the world, when 
you order whisky, 
you get Scotch. 


Why not try 
the Scotch that 
started it all? 





“Black & White” 


Rea 
\ as 
a) 









There are two “Black & White” Scotches, and one is Extra Light. 
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When are you 
going to stop 
the seven-step 
game nobody 


wants to 
Fons TAY f 


t your coes through 

' 

; repetitive industria 

upply-items purcl it 

pla game that gor 
somethir like th oul 

i 

t requisition, 2, Approve the 

4 requisition, 3, Determine the 
supplier. 4. Check the price. 5 

- Type pure hase order ind 
ph ne or mail in). 6 Approve 

f 

? invoice. 7, Issue payment. Buy 

i 

] 

' ing $100,000 in supply-item: 

' annually this way can cost you 


$50,000 in personnel time 


there's a remarkable, new 








to beat this game, It's called 


' 
} SCOPR—Simplified CO-ordin 
ated PRocurement. The book 
; let below has all the deta 
j Send for this free, no 
obligation booklet or 
4 SCOPR, which shows 
} how you can put a stop to your biggest 
= —_ personnel-waster, 
4216 W. North Avenue, Chicago 60639 
Phone 312-227-5500 TWX 910-221-1316 
} 
4 
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rocketed aloft faster than the speed of 
light—and suddenly find themselves in the 
Stone Age. This week, the show's third, 
they continue their prehysterical adven 
tures, with Imogene Coca playing a cave 
frau 

THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI (ABC, 
8-11 p.m.). Alec Guinness, William Hol- 
den and Jack Hawkins in the splendid 1957 
Academy Award winner about the heroes, 
reluctant and otherwise, in a World War II 
Japanese prison camp 

Tuesday. September 27 

THE GIRL FROM U.N.C.L.E. (NBC 7:30- 
8:30) p.m.) Napoleon Solo (Robert 
Vaughn), the Man from U.N.C.L.E., drops 
by to help Stefanie Powers get started as 
a female version of himself. In The 
Mother Muffin Affair,” they very nearly 
end up as wax figures in a house of 
horrors presided over by Mother Muffin 
played by Boris Karloff 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME, This musical comedy has the 
shine of professionalism and the sharpness 
of a finely honed skate blade. Angela 
Lansbury is graciously glossy as Patrick 
Dennis’ most celebrated relative 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! How it 
looked from Ireland is the perspective 
offered through the lens of Playwright 
Brian Friel. Patrick Bedford and Donal 
Donnelly make pleasing impressions as 
double exposures of a young Irishman 
who is about to take a one-way journey 
to America 

SWEET CHARITY. A piquant tale of the 
bitter life of a taxi dancer (Gwen Ver 
don) who is tired of being for hire but 


can't find a man for forever 
CACTUS FLOWER. It’s tricky business 
when a man has a mistress and tells his 


wife. It's trickier when a man tells his 
mistress he has a wife—and doesn't. How 
to turn the trick when mistress insists on 
meeting nonexistent wife is the question 
at the center of this labyrinthian French 
sex farce 


RECORDS 
Chamber Music 


MOZART: STRING QUARTETS IN B FLAT 
AND F (RCA Victor). Formed only two 
years ago at Vermont's Marlboro Festival 
under the inspiration of Alexander Schne 
der, the Guarneri Quartet is the newest as 
well as the youngest (average age: 32) 
major chamber group in the US. Its 
members are abundantly gifted virtuosos 
In their recording debut, they toss off two 
Mozart masterpieces like men who have 
weathered years of playing constantly to 
gether. Technical wizardry, of course. has 
become relatively common among today’s 
young musicians but few can combine 
it with the wisdom and. serenity — the 
Guarneris show in the slow movement 
of the Quartet in I 


HAYDN: SIX QUARTETS (London). The 
Weller Quartet is another group new to 
records and only a bit older than the 
Guarneris. They are Viennese, and seem to 


have an instinctive sympathy for the in- 
ventive Haydn. All six quartets are from 
Opus 33—the beginning of the composer's 
richest period—and the intricate construc- 
tions are hidden behind easy, playful 
phrases. The Wellers display the warm 


sound and comfortable elasticity of tempo 





ry hotel 
sells its facilities. 


In Toronto's 
Royal York, 


they mostly sell 
themselves. 


Need a bank draft? Or a negligee for you 
wife? Or a Burberry coat? You can get them 
at the Royal York. From branches of prestige 
Canadian firms. 

We build in facilities like these because 
we're still old-fashioned enough to think our 
guests deserve the best. So we've got an air- 
line centre (where Air Canada, American, 
Eastern, Aeronaves de México and Canadian 
Pacific have ticket offices). Plus 30 more 
shops and services and 7 restaurants and 
lounges. All nestled under our roof. And: to 
help you keep a cool shopping head, we've 
air-conditioned the entire hotel 

So maybe it’s not surprising that we're 
Toronto's favourite hotel for business and 
conventions and entertainment. Because we 
really do try to serve you 


THE 


ROYAL YORK 


HOTEL - TORONTO 


Gradian Cacific 


WORLt's OS? COMPLE 
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To get anywhere 
in our company, 
you have to 
mind your own 
business 


It's true whether you’re the president 
or a drill press operator. 

Take our division managers, for 
example. They're expected to thread 
their way between short-term profits 
and long-term growth. How they do 
itis largely up to them. We'll counsel. 
We'll appropriate funds when they 


sell us on the need. But they do. 


the job. 

That's how we work at Rockwell- 
Standard. Put a good man in a job. 
Tell him what's expected of him. 
Give him the tools to do it. 

Which is probably why we're 
growing and diversifying right across 


the board—from Air-Maze” filters 
to truck axles to Aero Commander” 
aircraft. Last year our earnings of 
$33 million plus were up 21% on 
sales of nearly $507 million. 

That's what happens when you 
mind your own business. 

To learn more about us, send 
for our Annual Report: Rockwell- 
Standard Corporation, Room 608-G, 
300 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


Serving a wide world of industry with Aero 
Commander aircraft, varied industrial equipment, 
highway and off-highway vehicle components. 
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If you fly around =~ 
doing business in 20 of the top 30 
U.S. markets, look at the time and money 
you'd save starting from Cleveland 

























































Fares and travel times are based on non-stop jet tourist accommodation where available between cities. No allowance has " 
been made for travel to and from airports, or for connecting times. Source: Official Airline Guide, January, 1966 edition. , 
“Billion-dollar” Round Trip Fare Flying Time Round Trip Fare Flying Time Round Trip Fare Flying Time 
y Market Areas (1) from Cleveland (One Way) from New York (One Way) from Chicago (One Way) 

NEW YORK—NEWARK 

PATERSON—CLIFTON 1:12 $ 87.40 1.45 4 
PASSAIC —JERSEY CITY (2) * 
CHICAGO GARY-HAMMOND | ‘ 
EAST CHICAGO (3) 44.00 1.00 $ 87.40 1.45 2 

. 

DETROIT 25.40 45 63.30 1:22 37.80 50 < 
PHILADELPHIA 44.10 1:00 19.40 :33 81.50 1:45 ™ 
CLEVELAND 54.50 1:12 44.00 1.00 < 
ST. LOUIS 63.00 1:24 108.00 2:27 38.50 1:00 ¥ 
PITTSBURGH 27.40 30 46.70 1.04 56.00 1.14 “ 
BALTIMORE 50,00 1.06 30.80 39 75.40 1:40 »- 
MILWAUKEE 41.20 1:05 88.50 2:10 19.70 :30 

BUFFALO 28.20 44 39.90 49 60.30 1:20 

CINCINNATI 35.70 47 74.70 1:25 40.20 1:00 

ROCHESTER 35.10 1:15 37.40 1:18 68.00 1:20 

LOUISVILLE 49.50 1.45 86.60 1:45 43.60 (54 

DAYTON | 29.60 1:00 72.00 1:22 37.60 51 ‘ 
INDIANAPOLIS 39.40 55 82.90 2:00 31.00 45 

FLINT 28.70 50 i 80.50 3:26 39.90 2:00 

AGGREGATE TOTALS | $595.80 At 15.18 $972.60 23:17 $760.90 | 17:54 

(1) Source; Bureau of Census, Annual Survey of Manufactures, 1962; Parts 1-9, Washington D.C., 1964 (2) Jet service into Newark from Cleveland is First Class only 


Round trip fare, $65.80. Newark Airport serves Paterson, Clifton, Passaic and Jersey City. (3) No air service into Gary, Hammond and East Chicago, except through Chicago 





" Check where your people go, how much it costs and how of the most profitable moves you'll ever make. Our discus- 
long it takes. Then see why starting from Cleveland's strategic sions will be strictly confidential, of course. 
location can be a profitable asset to your company. Meanwhile, use the coupon below to send for your free 
Chances are, you'll discover that having your corporate copy of “Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,” a 40- 
headquarters here—or a branch office—makes sense. page book documenting the many reasons that make this area 
A major jet hub and a busy downtown lakefront airport The Best Location in the Nation. . 
put more than half of the nation’s population ... over half po--crcc nn n--------- K é 
of the total retail sales volume... and two-thirds of the | Mr. Ralph Besse, President meNTAGE Powys | | E 
“billion-dollar” markets within easy range of Cleveland- | The Cleveland Electric IMluminating Company | 7 
Northeast Ohio. | The Hluminating Building, 55 Public Square | " 
Getting there and back from Cleveland can reduce the costs | Cleveland, Ohio 44113 | ; 
of doing business for your company, as well as save valuable | Please send me a free copy of ‘Vantage Points: Cleveland-Northeast Ohio,’ | , 
. time for your people who do the traveling. And remember | which outlines the many advantages of Cleveland's geographic location to | 4 
this: if it works for people, it can work for the shipment of | business and industry. There is no obligation, of course. I = 
things you make. l | 4 
Add it up. Then let us tell you other reasons why moving ————— a } * 
a part—or all—of your organization to Cleveland can be one FIRM —_—____—__ al g 
| STREET _ i — | 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY | cry gare _uP | , 
Serving Cleveland-Northeast Ohio + The Best Location in the Nation (ea a ES Se ee eae Ss ae oe ai A 
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Lancers rosé is 
a unique table wine. 
*  Weimportit 

in a crock so you 

wont mistake it 

for champagne, 





Some people think Lancers is champagne. It isn’t. You can 
tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. Serve it 
chilled. With anything. Any time. You'll like Lancers even more 
when you see our price 


VINTAGE WINE . N OF HEUBLEIN,IN N.Y. NLY 
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Ayo If you want more reason 


for investing $269.50 in 
today’s most sought after 
camera, ask your Nikon 
dealer for this free, 16 page 
booklet, or write to Nikon Inc. 
Garden City, N.Y. 11533. 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 


Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
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that are the clearest differences between 
American and Furopean playing: Ameri- 
cans are militant in front of a score, Eu- 
ropeans more relaxed 

BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS (None- 
such), There are now 22 interpretations of 
these masterpieces available on records, 
which puts them one ahead of both the 
Moonlight Sonata and the Prelude to Lo- 
hengrin, and proclaims that the Baroque 
boom continues. This version, by the 
Chamber Orchestra of the Saar, conducted 
by Karl Ristenpart, offers clear phrases, 
no-nonsense tempos, and experienced en 
semble players. The Baroque style is im 
peccable, with no romantic blandishments 
or obfuscations. The Saar group may lack 
Scherchen’s elegance or Karajan’s fire- 
works, but it gives a better-balanced read- 








ing than the famous but eccentric versions 
by Casals and Munch 

BRITTEN: SINFONIETTA, OPUS 1 and HIN 
DEMITH: OCTET (1957-58) (London). Very 
early Britten—facile and mannered—be- 
fore he methodically stripped his musical 
imagination down to its sparest, starkest 
forms. It is charming, almost pretty music, 
ind vastly different from the sophisticated 
complexities of the Hindemith, in which 
key themes are introduced, transposed in 
various ways, and then replayed in reverse 
order. Handled with élan by members of the 
Vienna Octet 

MOZART: CLARINET QUINTET IN A, AND 
OBOE QUARTET IN F (Deutsche Grammo- 
phon). The literature for these instruments 
two of the most important in the orchestra, 
is very limited. These pieces are among 
their chief showcases. Lothar Koch plays 
the oboe with spirit in the early, conven- 
tional Mozart quartet. Karl Leister is odd- 
ly restrained and diffident in the clarinet 
quintet, and is often overshadowed by the 
other players, especially Siegbert Ueber- 
schaer's viola. All the performers are with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


CINEMA 


CRAZY QUILT. Written, directed, photo- 
graphed and produced by John Korty, a 
30-year-old TV producer, this minor mas- 
terpiece explores the nature of marriage as 
revealed to a man and woman with noth- 
ing in common except their inescapable 
destiny 

FANTASTIC VOYAGE. In this preposterous, 
but highly entertaining science-fiction ad- 


e reduced 
to the size of bacteria and injected into the 
bloodstream of a prominent scientist. De- 
spite opposition from white cells, antibod- 


venture, four men and a girl 








ies and other microscopic villains, they 
manage to complete their assignment: the 
removal of an inoperable blood clot in the 
scientist's brain 

THE WRONG BOX. Doddering old John 
Mills attempts mayhem on his doddering 
old brother, Ralph Richardson, in a hilari- 
which branch of the family 


ge fortune 


ous race to see 
will inherit a la 

KHARTOUM, where the White and Blue 
Niles meet, is the site of one of history's 
classic confrontations—between the Chris- 
tian mystic, General “Chinese” Gordon 
(Charlton Heston) and his fanatic Moslem 
opponent, the Mahdi (Laurence Olivier). 

HOW TO STEAL A MILLION and live happi- 
ly ever after furnishes the amoral moral of 
William Wyler’s Parisian comedy starring 
Audrey Hepburn and Peter O'Toole as the 
serendipitous partners in crime. 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, Richard Burton, Sandy Den- 
nis and George Segal play truth-and-con- 
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What’s the “Palmer Method” of getting 


thru difficult course at home? 








If time consuming yard work is interfering with your golf, year ‘round chores with such attachments as a lawn roller, 
take a tip from Arnold Palmer. Now you can mow even _ seeder-fertilizer, utility cart, or snow caster. The Estate 
the biggest stretches of lawn, run circles ‘round trees, zig- | Keeper is just one of a long line of compact tractors and 
zag along borders and hedges, and still have ample time —_ attachments produced by FMC Corporation to suit all 
for leisurely weekends. FMC makes this possible with 
a unique concept in compact tractors, the Bolens for grounds-maintenance, in town or country, is 
Estate Keeper.® Its center pivot steering is the secret. me typical of how FMC puts ideas to work. Ideas that 
And it quickly adapts to a variety of labor-saving, 


kinds of needs. Making versatile power equipment 


benefit nearly everyone in some way every day. 


CORPORATION 





FMC CORPORATION 


Putting ideas to work in Machinery-Chemicals - Defense - Fibers & Films 
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These are only a few of the thousands 
of fascinating facts and findings 

that await you when you and your 
family plunge into THE SEA, 

the introductory volume in the 


NATURE LIBRARY 
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Actual size: 842” x 11 

* 190 pages * 19 
photographs, painting 

maps, drawings and chart 
(68 in full col 


Among the other volumes 
the [jj Nature Library: 
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Portrait 
of the 





Sharks 
and Other 
Killers 


You are invited to explore THE SEA 
for 10 days as a guest of the 
[M3 Nature Library 


INCE time immemorial, the sea has 
S woven a spell over man. Its beauty, 
its vastness, its fury, the ceaseless rhythm 
of its tides and waves, its teeming life... 
they hold us enthralled. 


Yet, in spite of the tremendous strides 
in science, the sea has until recently been 
an almost total mystery. Compared to 
what is now being discovered about the 
oceans, what vou were taught in school is 
scarcely more than Columbus knew nearly 
500 years ago. The reason is simple. Only 
in the last two decades have we been able 
to begin unlocking the sea’s secrets. Only 
recently have we perfected electronic 
sounding, listening and recording devices. 
Advanced diving and breathing equipment. 
Dependable underwater cameras and light- 
ing. Giant “vacuum cleaners” that sweep 
up materials from the floor of the sea. 
Amazing “corers” that carve out sections 
of the ocean bottom and haul them up. 
Powerful drills that pierce the very crust 
of the earth, miles below sea level. 


New and Fascinating Discoveries 


Now from this rapidly accumulating 
treasury of scientific knowledge—so new it 
has never before been presented in its en- 
tirety in any single volume —TiME-LIFE 
Books brings you THE SEA. Here is a 
book so up-to-date it includes the latest 
findings of research in every corner of the 
globe where the seas wash. So accurate and 
clearly written it has been adopted for use 
in thousands of classrooms from grade 
school to college. 


You and your family are now invited 


to borrow a copy of THE SEA as your 
introduction to the LIFE Nature Library. 


To bring you this book, TiMe-LIFE 
Books mobilized skilled teams of writers, 
photographers, artists and researchers, 
headed by the late prize-winning science 
writer Leonard Engel. The result is a vir- 
tual encyclopedia of the sea—190 pages 
(8% x 11 inches each), 192 glittering 
photographs, paintings, maps, drawings 
and charts (68 of them in full color). In it, 
the immensity, variety and allure of the 
sea emerge Clearly. 


You find a fabulous harvest of “nodules” 
scattered on the ocean floor—great patches 
of potato-size lumps rich in iron, nickel, 
cobalt and manganese. (Through some 
unknown process, nodules form around 
sharks’ teeth and whales’ ear bones. And 
there they lie—a fortune just for the taking!) 


You board the bathyscaph Trieste as it 
plunges into the blackness of the deepest- 
known trench on earth, seven miles below 
sea level. You join in mapping the longest 
known mountain-range in the world. Newly 
discovered, it runs for 40,000 miles—en- 
tirely underwater. 


You see an incredible profusion of liv- 
ing things. For the sea—alone of all earthly 
environments—contains every single one 
of the 22 major forms of life on our planet. 
You catch the living specimen of a giant 
fish thought to be extinct for 50 million 
years. You examine the larva of an eel-like 
creature whose adult form no human has 
yet seen. (The size of the larva shows the 
adult may be 90 feet long!) 


You take part in an exciting hunt for 
clues to the origins of life itself—in the sedi- 
ment that blankets the ocean bottom. In 
some places it is 242 miles thick and may 


have lain undisturbed for billions of years. 
Yours for a Free 10-Day Examination 
Clearly, so all-encompassing a volume can- 
not be adequately described here, That's 
why we invite you to borrow a copy from 
us and browse through it freely for 10 days 
with your family. Simply mail the postage- 
paid reply form without money. Then, if 
you wish, you may return the book and 
owe nothing. But if—like most others who 
have accepted this invitation—you decide 
to keep THE SEA, you may own it for 
much less than comparably lavish books 
cost. Thanks to TIME-LiFe’s unrivalled 
production and printing facilities, you pay 
only $3.95, plus a small shipping charge. 
You are then entitled to new volumes in 
the LIFE Nature Library, one every other 
month, These too, you keep only if you 
wish—and always at the same low price. 
You make no commitment. You prom- 
ise to buy nothing. You may cancel this 
arrangement at any time. For families 
with school children, the LIFE Nature 
Library is a permanent reference work 
which, in its field, is hard to match at any 
price. To examine the introductory vol- 


ume, simply mail the at- 
TIME 


tached form. If form has 


been removed, write 
BOOKS: 


TiME-LiFE Books, Dept. 
4707, TiME & LIFE BUILD- 
ING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
60611. 
11 
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Illustrated: THe SEVILLE in black calf or weathered moss calf. 


Most styles $1.99 to SD 795 / Most Imperial styles $3,695 
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To strong, forceful styling and the fast-moving 
pleasure of unlined flexibility, Florsheim adds the 


Youcan feelitin therich, premium leathers, see it in 


the expert detailing, enjoy it in the extra long wear. 


sequences and other savage games in this 
screen version of Edward Albee’s baleful, 
brutally funny Broadway play. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. Even those who 
don't know a pipeline from a wipeout will 
have no trouble following the action of this 
beautifully photographed odyssey of surfing. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


CAPABLE OF HONOR, by Allen Drury. 
The author's fictional sense occasionally 
goes awry and his style turns turgid. But 
his reportorial eye is sharp in this big 
and topical book about domestic and in- 
ternational chicanery, which carries for- 
ward the cast of characters first exhibited 
in Advise and Consent. 

GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. A lab- 
yrinth of intellectual booby traps leads 
into the deadpan center of a “university,” 
which is Barth's metaphor for a mad, 
mad, mad world. 

THE FIXER, by Bernard Malamud. A great 
tragic novel is probably in Malamud, and 
this stark, metaphorical tale of a Jew in 
Czarist Russia—condemned to die for a 
murder he didn’t commit—comes power- 
fully close to that achievement. 

THE ANTI-DEATH LEAGUE, by Kingsley 
Amis. The precarious balance of the cold 
war provides the ambiance for this spy 
story by a writer who happily feels neither 
limited nor depressed by the form. 

Generally speaking. first novels don't 
have to be read, and they aren't: their 
average sale falls under 1,500 copies. In 
this season’s batch. however, are a dozen 
or more first efforts that are not only 
worth reading but worth remembering. 
Among them: Robert Crichton’s The Se- 
cret of Santa Vittoria, a wry war parable 
in which Crichton, who is mostly a black 
humorist, nevertheless keeps his cool; Mo- 
nique Wittig’s The Opopanax, in which 
the simple story of a little girl growing 
up is told without false gravity or senti- 
mentality; Mario Vargas Llosa’s The Time 
of the Hero, in which a Peruvian military 
academy suggests allegorically the tribu- 
lations of life in Peru; and James Moss- 
man’s Beggars on Horseback, a brilliant 
satire on the British colonial spirit. 











Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
3. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 
4. The Detective, Thorp (4) 
5. Giles Goat-Boy, Barth (5) 
6. The Source, Michener (6) 
7. The Double Image, MacInnes 
8. Tell No Man, St. Johns (9) 
9. Saturday the Rabbi Went Hungry, 
Kemelman 
10. The Secret of Santa Vittoria, Crichton 


NONFICTION 
How to Avoid Probate, Daccy (1) 
Games People Play, Berne (3) 
Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (2) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (5) 
5. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (4) 
6. Flying Saucers—Serious Business, 
Edwards (6) 
7. In Cold Blood, Capote (7) 
&. Two Under the Indian Sun, Godden 
and Godden (8) 
9. Rush to Judgment, Lane (9) 
10. The Big Spenders, Beebe 
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Look what happens when you put up aluminum siding. 


Nothing. 


No rotting, no warping, no peeling. 
Nothing. No cracking, no flaking, no 
rusting. Nothing. 

Painting? Forget it. With alumi 
num siding, you don't have to paint your 
house every 3 or 5 years. The original 
finish will last for years and years. 

And what's true about aluminum 
siding is true about other aluminum 
products. Doors, windows, screens, 
shutters, gutters and downspouts. 


They're all practically maintenance-free. 

Aluminum does a lot for you in 
other ways, too. Because aluminum 
siding insulates, it can help keep your 
home cooler in the summertime and 


warmer in the winter. 


Electricity is distributed more 
economically when aluminum power 
lines go up. 

Aluminum is so strong and light 
in weight that today’s superspeed jet- 


liners are built almost entirely of it. 

And aluminum is specially good 
to cook in because it spreads heat 
evenly and smoothly, is easy to clean, 
and has no taste or odor. 

Aluminum looks good, wears well, 
lasts long—and doesn't give you trouble. 

Now, what happens when you put 
up aluminum siding? 

Nothing. And that’s something. 
May your future be as bright as aluminum’s. 





VAN The Aluminum Association 


aluminum 





1: lightweight and strong, 


The mark ; 
i d rustfree 2 998 
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LETTERS 


——— 


Bobby’s Credentials 


Sir: Senator Kennedy's less than subtle. 
self-emulatory campaign and his image- 
making political antics disgust the ra- 
tional, intelligent voter and remind one of 
Abe Lincoln's familiar quote: “You can 
fool all of the people some of the time, 
some of the people all of the time, but 
you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time”—or can you? 

At least Time [Sept. 16] didn’t slobber 
over him, 

Maripet P, AGULLO 

Rocky Point, N-Y. 


Sir: Why do you insist on fobbing off 
Robert Kennedy's political strength on 
some sort of mystical personality cult? 
The fact is that no other living man can 
show credentials of experience and accom- 
plishment equal to his at his age—even 
fuller and more distinguished than John 
Kennedy’s at the same age. 
L. NicHOLL 

Claremont, Calif. 


Sir: It is obvious that Senator Kennedy 
believes in deeds, not words. I don’t know 
about sounding like Bugs Bunny, but he 
certainly has enough kids. 

Jerr Gray 
New York City 


Sir: Taking a second look at David Stone 
Martin’s cover portrait of Senator Kenne- 
dy a question came to mind. Would Bob- 
by be flattered by a picture which makes 
him look like a young Everett Dirksen? 

MICHAEL ROSENBERG 
Chicago 


The Guru & the Guards 


Sir: Your cover story on that nut house 
called China [Sept. 9] was a_ splendid 
piece of political writing. Mao Tse-tung 
has gone even beyond Stalin, his patron 
saint and political guru, in villainy. No 
political leader in history cuts such a 
ridiculous figure trying to stamp his aging 
image on the hearts of nearly 800 million 


sistance he has met shows that 
freedom still flickers in Red China. As 
hard as Mao and Piao try, they will not 
be able to quench this smoking flax of 
freedom, for this idiotic brand of totali- 
tarianism can never ever establish itself, 
IVAN SASSOON 





Calcutta, India 


Sir: Target the Red Guards overlooked: 
their atomic-weapon development facili- 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 60611 
Charles A Adams, Vice President & Gen'l Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription 
CO renew my present subscription. 


name 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: | year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years. $25. Subscription rates for all 


other countries available on request. city 
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ties and the work of foreign devils like 
Newton, Einstein, Faraday, Mendeleyev. 
Leibnitz, Gauss, Huygens, Kirchhoff. 
There, indeed. is a monument to the West 
that any sane man would like to see at the 
bottom of Lake Baikal. If they do a really 
thorough job long enough, they will be 
walking to work and working at night by 
the light of blazing pine knots, even in the 
Celestial City. 
ReEip WATSON 

San Diego 


Sir: China's Red Guards baffle me. They 
order a candy shop to drop “Happiness” 
from its name, but allow it to continue in 
operation and to some extent sweeten up 
a nation determined to become the world’s 
No. | sourpuss. Now try to explain away 
capitalistic cavities from that Mukden 
milk chocolate. 
Daniet M. PEARSON 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


Views on the War 


Sir: Your account of the “changing cli- 
mate” of the Viet Nam war is a too op- 
limistic view of a deepening national 
pessimism over the war. No student dem- 
onsirator am |, ner do I speak from the 
platform of professor, nor yet as religion- 
ist. | am an attorney, and my work puts 
me in contact with representatives of the 
vast middle leadership in business and 
community affairs. In recent months, 
travels have taken me to all sections of 
the land. [ have talked with people from 
all walks of life—taxi drivers, barbers, 
trucking executives, architects, contrac- 
tors, merchants, service-club associates. To 
a man, I have found no support of this 
war, It is viewed as the classic example of 
economic waste, a tragic waste of Ameri- 
can lives, the primary cause of domestic 
inflation, the greatest blunder in Ameri- 
can history. 

No dove, I support our fighting men in 
their assignment. However, | and miilions 
like me think we should get out of Viet 
Nam. We see the futility of organized 
protest; we become resigned. But we do 
not approve. 

Donap E. BLANCHARD 
Denver 


Sir: Like many others, we are unable to 
make up our minds about the rightness of 
the war in Viet Nam. Nevertheless, that 
war exists and our young men are fighting 
in it. They are not mercenaries; they are 
making sacrifices for us—while we who 
are not fighting and suffering are behav- 
ing as though there were no war. Our 
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guns-and-butter policy encourages busi- 
ness ond pleasure as usual. A country at 
war mus* clese ranks on all levels and let 
the werld and our boys know that we 


mean business. 
IRvINE H. PaGe, M.D. 
BEATRICE A. PAGE 
Cleveland Clinic 
Cleveland 


Dictates of Conscience 


Sir; Your article on Father Groppi's 
stand in Milwaukee [Sept. 9] was the last 
straw my conscience could tolerate. My 
powers of rationalization were finally de- 
feated. If an elected judicial official should 
not be a member of an exclusive private 
organization where Negroes presently are 
not allowed membership, why would this 
apply any the less to ordained Christian 
minisiers or to any Christian, no matter 
how convenient and helpful the club or 
organization may be? 

Therefore, today I have submitted my 
letter of resignation for the reasons stated 
above, to the Columbus Athletic Club, a 
club very prestigious, ancient, convenient, 
helpful. and no less biased nor exclusive 
than all other such clubs. I should have 
been able to do this by just reading the 
Bible rather than waiting for TIME. 

(THe Rev.) HuGH G. CARMICHAEL 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Columbus 


Sir: In replying to your article on civil 
rights in Milwaukee, I feel that in a free 
society men should be able to band to- 
gether in social or fraternal organizations 
to the exclusion of whom they please, 
without stigma. The Fraternal Order of 
Eagles should have the right to exclude 
arbitrarily Negroes, left-handed people or 
those who cannot play the violin. It is 
pathological to impute bigotry to an in- 
dividual simply because he associates, in 
his private capacity, with certain people 
to the exclusion of others. No man’s 
freedom is abridged by his being denied 
membership in the Eagles. Every man’s 
freedom is threatened if the Eagles cannot 
choose their members freely, and if im- 
morality is imputed to them because they 


exercise their right. 

E. A. Pounp Jr. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Larceny Squad 


Sir: 
provided 


Your Essay on Larceny [Sept. 9] 
an excellent insight into the 
symptoms and causes of this modern 
malaise. An additional causative factor 
is that people need to counteract the bore- 
dom of today’s routinized living; they 
therefore actively seck sources of stimula- 
tion and excitement. As grown-ups they 
tend to rebel against those moral repres- 
sions ferced upon them in childhood. By 
playing the larcenous game called “beat 
the system,” they achieve both the exhila- 
ration and retribution they crave. 
Morris GLACHMAN 

Washington, D.C, 


Sir: My job at Bloomingdale's in New 
York City includes handling customer re- 
turns. We have a very liberal return policy, 
and time and time again, | am forced to 
take back wern merchandise, out-of-sea- 
son merchandise, and merchandise that 
does not even come from our store. It is 
always the honest customer who is hurt 
in the long run. The customer who is try- 
ing to put something over on you or 
who is trying to get something for nothing 
always seems to win only because 

fights and demands to see someone higher 
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up. After reading your article, | doubt if 
I will ever trust anyone again 

ANN H. JONES 
Weston, Conn 


Sir: Any amateur or potential shoplifter 
lacking the skills and techniques needed 
to be successful in this trade will learn 
them well in Tit 

Laure. D. BRAINARD 
Arvada, Colo 


Sir That Essay reminds me of what a 
Russian Jew once told a Polish Jew. Said 
he ‘When one dishonest Czar cheats 


some other Czar, it is called High Pol- 
icy: when one dishonest Prime Minister 
cheats another one, it is called High Di- 
plomacy; when one dishonest banker 
cheats another one, it is called High Fi- 
nance; when one dishonest merchant 
cheats the public. it is called the Trade; 
but when a housewife walks out with a 
pair of pretty earrings, it is called robbery 
and she is speedily deported to Siberia!” 
“Well.” mused the Polish Jew, “she was 
probably condemned not for shoplifting 
but for clumsiness!” 
E. NANSEN 

New York City 





Sir Admittedly we all have a bit of 
larceny in us—but we also have a con 
science. Just last week the New Ever- 
glades Hotel received a letter from a 
woman with a $10 money order. She 
wrote: “Years ago your cashier gave me 
too much change. This money I want to 
return to your hotel. Each time I have a 
remembrance of it, | am convicted again.” 
I. JAMES ENNIS 
Managing Director 
New Everglades Hotel 
Miami 


Sir After reading your Essay on lar 
ceny, | find that my conscience will no 
longer allow me to accept free the copies 
of Time you so obligingly send me each 
week, since my subscription expired two 
months ago. I am now renewing it 
MELINDA DaLias 

Reno 


The Play’s the Thing 


Sir Time [Sept. 2] described the forth- 
coming play, Chu Chem, as a “cynically 
commercial concoction.” Permit us to re- 
but that cynical description 

Chu Chem's main plot is based on his- 
torical fact: a colony of Jews came to 
Kaifeng Fu, Honan Province. in China, 
in the year 931. The play deals with what 
happened to them. Its main theme deals 
with conditioned behavior, the need to 
free our minds from all superego images, 
and the necessity to learn to laugh at 
ourselves 

Before Chu Chem opens in New York, 
months of concentrated rehearsals, out 
of-town playing of previews will precede 
it. The theater, as you have occasionally 
pointed out, is in a sad state. But what 
is the state of journalism that forms a 
judgement before the play is presented? 
CHERYL CRAWFORD AND MITCH LEIGH 

Producers 


New York City 


> Time was too hasty, awaits opening 
night with expectation 


Addition to the Roster 


Sir: Bravo for delivering the goods in 
your story on American fashion designers 
(Sept. 9], except for an astonishing omis- 
sion. Any roster of our designing Estab 
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FILTER TIP 







Analyses of the smoke of samples of Carlton 
Cigarettes are made periodically by an independent 
laboratory. Analyses during the most recent test 
period prior to the manufacture of the cigarettes 
in this package averaged less than: 























“TAR"* 9.5 MG ... PER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.6 MG... PER CIGARETTE 

NO HEALTH CLAIM IS INTENDED OR 
IMPLIED BY THIS LISTING. 


*Smoke components commonly but 
inaccurately called “tar.” 


















The numbers are back on 
the Carlton pack. 


If you’re interested 

in the amount of tar and 
nicotine in the smoke of 
your cigarette, try Carlton. 
The numbers are back on 
the Carlton pack. 








Carlton... the light one. A blend of proud, flavorful 
tobaccos that taste especially light. | 
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Professional- 
quality sound... 
professional-type 
components...and 
nothing to build. 
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For more 

martini pleasure— 
call the martini 
by its first name: 


BEEFEATER.— 


First name for the martini 


ar stereo, FM/AM, FM stereo 





ber 


Motorola has scientifically matched, 
balanced and pre-assembled the com- 
ponents. The tuned, sealed speaker 
enclosures reproduce sound better 
than many consoles, may be placed 
up to 36 feet apart for wide stereo 
separation. Each enclosure has 6” 
acoustic driver, 4” mid-range speaker 
and horn tweeter. FM/AM and FM 
stereo radio has Motorola solid state 
reliability throughout. Record changer 
features Diamond/Sapphire styli, 
Feather-trac tone arm. Hear Motorola 
modular stereo at your dealer's. 


MOTOROLA 


Moving ahead through excellence in electronics 








lishment without Donald Brooks is like a 
rundown of ranking painters that bypasses 
Bonnard. 
GERALDINE STUTZ 
President 
Henri Bendel 
New York City 


Need for Identity 


Sir: T am convinced that Donald Thor- 
man’s pessimistic prognosis of Catholi- 
cism’s future in America [Sept. 16] needs 
a qualifying footnote, for it underestimates 
the experience of insecurity which attends 
the exercise of private judgment in reli- 
gion. Emma Lazarus’ “huddled masses” 
are still huddled, and will go right on hud- 
dling, whether on a campus or within a 
ghetto of Cuban refugees. Catholicism 
knows this, and it presents a power struc- 
ture that makes it not only difficult to 
question the divine nature of the Church 
but dangerous as well. As a Protestant. I 
have often wanted this assurance. But 
each effort to converse with a priest has 
ended with the pious chant: “You lack 
faith.” 

But all is not lost, for | have gained a 
fresh insight into the reason why intelli- 
gent Catholics, fatigued from the task of 
having to think, experience relief on Sun- 
day by letting an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
do the thinking. Even if such Catholics 
show signs of rebellion from authority, 
they prove their need of identity with the 
church by retaining their membership. 

It follows, therefore, that the psycho- 
logical attraction of Catholicism, quite 
apart from the question of truth, will guar- 
antee a bright and prosperous future for 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. 
Protestant probabilities offer little attrac- 
tion to those who, whether in a devout or 
rebellious spirit, have touched the sacred 
robes of absolutism in Catholicism. 

EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Giant Steps 


Sir: My compliments on the informa- 
tive, accurate, and very readable article ex- 
pluining those Lilliputian giants—integrat- 
ed circuits [Sept. 2]. As an electronics en- 
gineer working toward a doctorate in the 
field, | feel a very keen anticipation for the 
Dick Tracy wrist TV communicator and 
the domestic computerized control center 
in each home—both well within economic 
possibility because of those highly proc- 
essed wafers of sand (silicon). You have 
removed part of the mystery that the gen- 
eral public feels surrounding the operation 
and fabrication of such unfathomably tiny 
circuits. 

Howarp E. ABRAHAM 
General Dynamics 
San Diego 
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Declare war on ordinary stuff. Wear the new Blazer Suit And Hart Sct 

that does double duty. Wear it as the classic sport coat For example, flip a lapel fc 

it is, with contrasting slacks. Wear it with the matching how it flips back, lies flat 

trousers as a business-like suit. The fine hopsack fal because of row upon row of interloo 


is woven of the world’s best—pure virgin wool. Shrugs The look you buy is the look 


off wrinkles; gives and springs back with every move o rre r to ordin Try 
Note how Racquet Club styling tends to slim a man a new Blaz & Marx > ei 


Lines, straight. Shoulders, natural. A tall, trim look . y! j Virgin Wool 





IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY —A Bea 





SLEEPER. 


Nobody set off any fireworks when we 
Bi ket slipped into town. 























The only people glad to see us here were us. 

Then a few adventurous souls tried our Canadian. 
And that was it. 

Everybody started hearing about our taste. (Which 
isn’t news at all in Canada. We’ve been making fine 
Canadian whisky for Canadians for years.) 

And everyone appreciated our price. (We bottle 

imported Canadian L ord Calvert here. If we bottled 
in Canada where we make it, we'd have to charge 
you about $1 more a fifth.) 
Ina way we really aren’tasleeper anymore. 

Too many wide-awake people have 
discovered us. 


Canadian Uithy 
of chetee monn 
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KENNEDY, BING & PAGE ON OPENING NIGHT 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G Sene§ M. Quer 





FTER only nine weeks of his 
first season, Rudolf Bing looked 
like the best thing that had hap- 
pened to the Met in many a day,” 
wrote TIME in its first cover story on 
the opera’s manager in 1951. He had 
at least convinced people, the story 
went on, “that the Met was not 
doomed to creak forever along ways 
established back in the gaslight era.” 

Last week an older but no less en- 
ergetic Rudolf Bing led the Met into 
a new era and a new house at New 
York’s Lincoln Center. Our second 
cover story on Bing not only brings 
his career up to date but assesses the 
present condition of an ever-appeal- 
ing, grandly irrational art form— 
and reports the event itself in words 
and color pictures. 

Covering the opening was for us 
the final act of many weeks of jour- 
nalistic effort. In July, after a vaca- 
tion in the Dolomites, when Mr, and 
Mrs. Bing embarked on the France 
at Le Havre for the trip home, Mu- 
sic Researcher Virginia Page was 
also on board. Bing had agreed in 
advance to some leisurely seaborne 
interviews since there would be little 
time once he plunged back into the 
swirl of work awaiting him at Lin- 
coln Center. 

Immediately after boarding the 
ship, Virginia sent a bottle of Moselle 
to Bing’s cabin with a note saying 
that she was ready to begin at his 
convenience. Within 20 minutes, he 
called her to say: “Miss Page, I 


would have sung without the wine.” 
Bing himself set up the schedule: two 
hours in the morning, two more in 
the afternoon, and further talks at 
cocktails every evening. But after 
filling six large notebooks, she gave 
him—and herself—one day off. Vir- 
ginia found him an “ideal” person to 
interview: “I believe he is the wittiest 
man I have ever met.” 

Back in New York, Virginia saw 
Bing (and other officials and artists) 
at the Met, and he made no secret of 
the interest he took in being a TIME 
cover subject. “Is it still on?” he 
would ask. Writer Ray Kennedy and 
Senior Editor Jesse Birnbaum both 
had separate talks with Bing, took 
an exhaustive tour of the new house 
from the Top-of-the-Met restaurant 
to the basement practice rooms eight 
floors below, and saw rehearsals of 
the opening work, Samuel Barber's 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Like Bing, Cover Artist Henry 
Koerner was born in Vienna and 
spent his vacation in the Dolomites— 
in the same area at the same time. 
But the two men did not meet un- 
til Paris, where Koerner painted his 
subject in seven hours of sittings over 
a period of three days. “A beauti- 
ful head, a very interesting head,” 
was Koerner’s dominant impression. 
Bing’s concern was with the eyes. “I 
have sad eyes,” he told Koerner, 
“but don’t make them look afraid. 
I'm not afraid of anything.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Affection Gap 


Such is Lyndon Johnson's thirst for 
acclaim that he has had electronic de- 
vices installed in the presidential limou- 
sines so that he can drink in the ap- 
plause of the populace as he drives by. 
He may soon need an amplifier. The 
Louis Harris poll reported last week 
that only 50% of the American public 
now endorses the President vy. 83% in 
February 1964; the Gallup poll shows 
an 8% decline, from 56% to 48%, in 
two months. 

To some extent, of course, L.B.J, has 
fallen victim to the mid-term doldrums 
that descend on most Presidents. He has 


also, doubtless, been hurt by a variety 
of troubles—the Viet Nam war, rising 
prices, big-city Negro riots—that are 


only partially of his making, if at all. 
He suffers nonetheless from a unique 
and painful handicap that Washington 
observers have come to call “the per- 
sonality problem.” 


"Not Very Likeable." Bluntly put, 


many or possibly even most Americans 
believe 


like or wholly 
Johnson senses 
and broods 


do not greatly 
their President 
their antipathy 
about it. A story making the 
rounds in Washington has 
Lyndon asking an elder states- 
man: “Why don’t people like 
me?” The reply: “You are 
not a very likeable man, Mr. 
President.” 

Perhaps not. One reason 
for the affection gap is that 
in a predominantly urban na- 
tion, Johnson palpably 
not enjoy cities and has little 
empathy with the majority of 
Americans living in them, 
Also, as shown by the grace- 
less handling of Historian Eric 
Goldman's resignation as a 
special presidential consultant 
this month, Johnson has little 
or no rapport with the intel- 
lectual community. The Presi- 
dent's strained relations with 
Big Labor's top brass were 
all too evident at his pilgrim- 
age to Detroit on Labor Day 
—though there was no lack 
of rank-and-file palms admir- 
ingly outstretched for John- 
son’s benison along the mo- 
torcade route into town, 


does 






Last week, after a chat with Jewish 
War Veterans Commander Malcolm 
Tarlov, Johnson even found himself in 
a brief brouhaha with the nation’s Jews, 
over 80° of whom supported him in 
1964. During the talk, the President 
expressed regret at what he felt was a 
lack of support for his Viet Nam poli- 
cy among Jewish leaders. As reported 
in the press, it sounded as if he were 
criticizing the whole Jewish communi- 
ty and, worse still, threatening to link 
U.S. aid to Israel with Jewish support 
on Viet Nam on a quid pro quo basis. 
The tempest subsided only after United 
Nations Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
had met with 40 Jewish leaders and 
assured them that the President was not 
trying to stifle dissent or equate U.S.- 
Israeli relations with Jewish attitudes 
toward the war. 

"| Lose Money." The President has 
tried everything short of plastic surgery 
to remodel his image. To polish his TV 
personality, Johnson has tried contact 
lenses, light face makeup, and a variety 


of electronic prompting gadgets, only 
belatedly realizing that he winds up 
looking shifty-eyed and irritable. In des- 
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ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL IN DALLASTOWN, PA. 


Too proud to develop a new style. 
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peration, L.B.J. of late has banned all 
TV cameras from his press conferences 
“Every time I appear on television,” he 
complained at a private meeting with 
network officials and broadcasters this 
month, “I lose money.” 

Johnson has also changed his style 
on the stump. No longer indulging in 
endless harangues, he has engaged a 
stable of bright speechwriters to turn 
out crisp, fact-filled speeches that rare 
ly run longer than 20 minutes. As a 
result, his public utterances, once so 
freewheeling, have become painstaking- 
ly measured, syntactically impeccable 
and patently synthetic. 

The fact is that, at 58, Lyndon John- 
son is too proud and probably too in- 
flexible to develop a new style that 
would be both engaging and in charac- 
ter. In any case, his concern over his 
image has made him morose, needless- 
ly secretive, and at times downright 
peevish, Last week, in a typical display 
of pique when news of an impending 
trip leaked out, Johnson flatly denied 
any plans to appear this week before 
labor conventions in Atlantic City, St 
Louis and Kansas City—though all 

three cities were already pre- 

paring for his arrival. 
It is precisely this kind of 
petty deception and, on occa- 
” sion, even the outright denial 
of the obvious, that has given 
i rise to what the Washington 
press corps calls the Presi- 
dent’s “credibility gap.” Dur- 
ing the airline strike, for exam- 
ple, Johnson blandly assured 
the nation that Administra- 
tion-backed settlement terms 
were within the Government's 
Wage-price guidelines, when 
in fact they grossly exceed- 
ed them. A few days before 
L.B.J. announced his propo- 
sals to combat inflation and 
tight money, he stoutly denied 
that he was planning any such 
action—though his economic 
advisers had been working for 
days to formulate his pro- 
gram. Last year, long after 
the massive troop buildup in 
Viet Nam was under way 
Johnson persistently denied 
any fundamental change in 
the nation’s basic commit- 
ment or strategy 

For all that, 





there are signs 





, 


that the President is resigning himself to 
the fact that he will never be loved by 
all of the people all of the time. At a 
recent White House session with 30 
Democratic freshman Congressmen all 
edgy about the November elections, 
Johnson promised to do whatever he 
could to assist them: campaign in their 
home districts, stay away—or even, he 
suggested with a grin, campaign against 
them, if that would help. 

In fact, the absence of affection for 
the President will probably have little 
effect in the November elections. For 
one thing, Johnson has done a great 
deal for the voters. He has pushed 
through Congress a remarkable amount 
of valuable legislation and, despite his 
foot-dragging on inflation, will still pre- 
side over a thriving economy, And, as 
the year’s primary elections have shown, 
no anti-Administration issues have tak- 
en deep root. Nonetheless, if Lyndon 
Johnson truly aims—as he surely does 
—to continue as an effective President, 
he cannot do so without re-establishing 
his credibility with his constituents. 


1,036 Days 


At mid-afternoon this Friday, Sept 
23, Lyndon Johnson will have served 
1,036 days as President, the exact dura- 
tion of John F. Kennedy's term in 
office. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Formula from the Philippines 

The nation last week offered a vibrant 
welcome to an Asian statesman who 
stands to lose more than an argument if 
the U.S. reneges on its commitments 
across the Pacific. Only ten months after 
a resounding election victory, President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos of the Philippines 
flew to Washington for a state visit that 
meant far more to him, and his hosts, 
than the usual red-carpeted round of 
pleasantries. For Marcos, it represented 
a threefold opportunity—to renew a 
long-standing bond of friendship with 
the U.S., to make a case for increased 
U.S. aid to bail out his stagnating econ- 
omy, and to impress on Americans some 
home truths about the realities of power 
in Asia. With willing assistance from 
Washington, Marcos made the most ot 
his opportunity. 

Leadership & Loneliness. Marcos’ 
good looks, poise and fame as the Phil- 
ippines’ most decorated hero of World 
War Il (27 medals, including the U.S. 
Distinguished Service Cross) all con- 
tributed to the enthusiastic reception, 
So did his stunning wife Imelda, Miss 
Manila 1954, who, at 36, is still so pret- 
ty that the latest Filipino entry in the 
Miss Universe contest could declare 
without diplomatic deference that at 
least one woman in the islands was 
better-looking: the President's wife. 

Their first morning in Washington, 
Marcos and Imelda were escorted to the 
north portico of the White House. There 
Lyndon Johnson's warm greeting re- 
flected his gratitude for Marcos’ deci- 
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PRESIDENT MARCOS ADDRESSING CONGRESS 


The welcome reflected the gratitude. 


sion, in the face of strong congressional 
opposition and strident criticism from 
local leftists and nationalists, to commit 
a 2,000-man Filipino force to Viet Nam 
On the eve of his departure for his 15- 
day U.S. swing, Marcos had seen off 
700 members of a security battalion 
before they boarded two Saigon-bound 
troopships. Said Johnson, obviously 
moved: “Your people and mine have 
shared suffering and victory, So we are 
not only friends; we are brothers.” 
Marcos responded by discarding a 
memorized four-paragraph speech for a 
longer, more emotional, off-the-cuff ora- 
tion. The President of the Philippines 
paid feeling tribute to the President of 
the U.S.—who needs every encomium 
he can get. “We thank you for utilizing 
your powers with restraint and wisdom.” 
said Marcos. “Leadership is the other 
side of the coin of loneliness, and he who 
is a leader must always act alone. And 
acting alone, accept everything alone.” 
Thanking the U.S. for moving so swilt- 
ly after World War II to grant the 
Philippines independence after 48 years 
of colonial rule, he declared: “For over 
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IMELDA MARCOS 
The right song at the right time. 


seven decades. your nation and mine 
have walked the path of democracy. We 
have followed you. And we do not re- 
gret it.” 

Nicely-Nicely Johnson. From then on, 
it was a whirl of receptions and dinners 
Imelda, dressed for each occasion in 
one of 40 butterfly-sleeved Filipino ter 
nos that she had brought along. was 
usually the center of attention. Her yel 
low ferno caught Lyndon Johnson's eye 
“That is my favorite color too—yel- 
low.” he told her. “Actually.” she con- 
fided later, “my favorite color is pink 
But he is the President.” 

After a formal White House dinner. 
the New York City Center Light Opera 
Company regaled the 180 guests in the 
East Room with songs from Broadway 
musicals—ineluding Sit Down, You're 
Rockin’ the Boat, a number from Gis 
and Dolls sung by that inveterate crap- 
shooter and horse player, Nicely-Nice 
ly Johnson. Not to be outdone, Imelda 
rose during a reception for the U.S 
President at the Shoreham Hotel the fol- 
lowing night and sang Because ef You 
in her native Tagalog, aiming every in- 
flection at a radiant Lyndon Johnson 

When Marcos stepped up to a small 
podium beneath the Speaker's desk in 
the House to address a joint session of 
Congress, he regained the spotlight with 
a carefully reasoned plea for a contin- 
ued U.S. presence in Asia (see Essay) 
“Today we send our sons in total com 
mitment to South Viet Nam on an er 
rand of mercy, although we face the 
retaliation of armed Communism in our 
own land.” he said. Eying Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Chairman J. 
William Fulbright who sat—on his hands 
—a few rows away, he said: “We noite a 
hesitancy, some frustration and doubts 
in America” about the war. 

Nevertheless, he said, the continued 
presence of American power in the 
area is “an indispensable factor in main- 
taining the stability of Southeast Asia.” 
Moreover, President Marcos continued, 
“it is only American military power 
that is acceptable in Asia and great 
enough to deter Communist China's 
aggressive tendencies.” Pointedly, he re- 
called that the U.S. was deeply in- 
volved in Asia for more than half a 
century before World War I returned 
its focus to Europe. “The U.S.." he 
said, “was a Pacific power long before 
it was an Atlantic power.” 

At one point in his speech, Marcos 
confessed: “I have been hounded by 
criticism that I am much too pro- 
American.” Nonetheless. Marcos and 
his countrymen are far trom tame 
clients, Nationalism is the most potent 
political force among the 32 million 
people who inhabit the 7,000 islands of 
the Philippine archipelago, and the form 
it usually takes is anti-Americanism 

Impressive Beginnings. With some 
justification. many Filipinos resent the 
volume of U.S. aid to Viet Nam and 
Thailand, and one of Marcos’ objec- 
tives in visiting Washington was to warn 
that without more U.S. help, the Philip- 
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pines could well turn into the Viet Nam 
of the 1970s. Absurd? Only 15 years 
ago, the Communist Huk guerrillas 
came perilously close to taking over 
the nation. Even now, central Luzon 
is Seeing a recrudescence of Huk terror 
as some 1.000 armed guerrillas, sup- 
ported by an estimated 27,000 peasants, 
prowl the forests. 

With vigor and imagination, Marcos 
has set out to climinate smuggling. 
which bleeds the treasury of $100 mil- 
lion in taxes a year; streamline swollen 
bureaucracies where graft has long been 
a way of life: and, especially, reform 
an anachronistic agricultural economy 
that has as much acreage under culti- 
vation as Japan but turns out only 25% 
as much rice. Impressed by such begin- 
nings, Lyndon Johnson last week prom- 
ised his guest everything he came to 
Washington to get. The U.S. agreed to: 
> Provide an added $21 million (to 
the current $24 million) for such agri- 


cultural programs as irrigation, rice 
growing and rural electrification. 
> Equip ten army battalions (cost: 


$20 million) for rural-development 
projects, especially in central Luzon. 

> Pay compensation to Filipino veter- 
ans of World War Il and their de- 
pendents, whose long-debated claims 
now total $800 million. While Congress 
will not agree to any such amount, one 
State Department official says that the 
final settkement is likely to be “a sub- 
stantial one.” 

> Cut the duration of U.S. leases on 
four big military bases in the Philippines 
to 25 years, subject to renegotiations. 
The date for U.S. withdrawal 
moved up from 2046 to 1991, 

A Better Life. “He's taking back ev- 
erything but the crown jewels,” mar- 
veled a U.S. official after Marcos tied 
up his aid package. Few members of 
the Johnson Administration would be- 
grudge him his prize. Washington 
learned the mettle of the Filipinos a 
decade ago, when they won their own 
counter-insurgency war without foreign 
troops, and may find their experience 
even more relevant today, As Marcos 
remarked to the National Press Club 
last week, suppressing the rebels in- 
volved a two-pronged approach—"total 
war against the Communists and total 
friendship to the people, who may be 
misled and who constitute the mass 
base of Communism.” Where the U.S. 
is failing in Viet Nam, in his view, is 
in its economic-development program. 
Said Marcos: “We are not winning the 
war for the hearts and souls of men.” 

In central Luzon, Marcos’ own for- 
mula is a blend of military and civic 
action, with emphasis on the latter. 
“Call it anything you like,” he says, 
“community development, civic action, 
rural reconstruction, revolutionary de- 
velopment. It boils down to offering a 
better life to the peasant.” That, as the 
Johnson Administration emphasized in 
the Honolulu Declaration of February 
1966, may ultimately prove the only 
formula for success in Viet Nam as well. 


was 
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THE WAR 


Moving Forward 

Despite President Marcos’ pessimism 
over the “other war” in South Viet 
Nam, a report handed Lyndon Johnson 
last week noted that social and economic 
reforms in that country are “moving for- 
ward on a broad front.” The 44-page 
assessment by Robert Komer, the Presi- 
dent's special assistant for peaceful con- 
struction in Viet Nam, was described 
by Johnson as “impressive.” 

Komer estimates that about 55% of 
South Viet Nam’s population has been 
brought under the government's wing, a 
“modest gain” of about 5 in the first 
eight months of 1966. Accentuating the 
positive, he notes a rapid increase to 
28,539 workers in the key Revolution- 
ary Development Cadre program, de- 





AID’'S MacDONALD 


scribing the 59-man teams sent into the 
countryside as “a dagger pointed at the 
Viet Cong’s heart” (though an official 
Vietnamese assessment in preparation 
tells another story—of faulty recruiting. 
bad training, improper use of workers 
and ill-advised psychology). Komer 
notes proudly that 12,106 Viet Cong 
have surrendered under the Chieu Hoi 
(Open Arms) amnesty program so far 
in 1966—nearly 1,000 more than for 
the whole of last year—but. again, ig- 
nores a sad record of Vietnamese in- 
difference and downright hostility to 
rehabilitating yesterday's enemy. 

On hand to get first copies of Komer’s 
report was Donald MacDonald, 44, who 
replaces Charles Mann as AID chief in 
Viet Nam. MacDonald has headed AID 
programs in Pakistan and Nigeria, and 
is Known as an expert troubleshooter. 
The report’s main points: 
> Galloping inflation, which could yet 
undo all the benefits of the U.S. buildup 
by swamping Viet Nam’s economy with 
more money than it can absorb, has 
been curbed by a drastic 50% devalua- 





tion of the piaster, as well as by new 
economic restraints worked out jointly 
by U.S. and Vietnamese officials. 

> Saigon’s creaking dockyards., once a 
crucial brake on the war effort, have 
been more than doubled to handle 380.- 
000 tons of cargo each month, An in- 
crease to at least a 650,000-10n capacity 
is planned for next year, but bottle- 
necks still abound. 

> Villagers built 1.600 new school- 
rooms during the first half of 1966, well 
ahead of schedule. Peasants supplied la- 
bor, while lumber and cement came 
from AID and the Vietnamese govern- 
ment. Manning 6.400 hamlet schools 
are 7,200 teachers, including 3,400 who 
completed training in 1966. Hamlet 
schools can now provide elementary ed- 
ucation for 540,000 youngsters. 

> Fighting disease are 42 free-world 





PHYSICAL EXAMS BY U.S, MEDICS 
Trouble to shoot and much to praise. 


medical teams, including Cuban refugee 
doctors and medical personnel from 13 
other nations; 153 American doctors 
took furloughs from their private prac- 
tices for two-month voluntary stints with 
Project Viet Nam: West Germany has 
sent its hospital ship. Helgoland; and 
Canada donated equipment for ten 200- 
bed portable emergency hospitals. G.I 
medics and Navy corpsmen, resting from 
battle duty, have treated hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese, and there are 
2! U.S. military medical teams minis- 
tering full time to civilians; by the end 
of June, 39,700 patients were being 
treated each month, and medical facili- 
ties will be able to cope with more than 
2,000,000 sick Vietnamese next year 
Because Viet Nam has only 1,000 doc- 
tors of its own (700 of them serving in 
the army) and 2,500 fully trained nurs- 
es. medical education is being stepped 
up dramatically to give the country 200 
new doctors, 50 dentists and 800 nurses 
a year by 1970, 

P AID added $22.5 million to a Viet- 
namese allocation of roughly $10 million 
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to assuage the misery of more than 
1,000,000 war refugees. At least 280,- 
000 were either sent back to their homes 
last year or resettled in new locations, 
but new refugees pour in daily, and the 
number living in temporary hovels rose 
during the same period from 320,000 
to more than half a million. Private citi- 
zens in the U.S. have sent nearly $20 
million in clothing, medicines and cash 
for refugee relief, and 29 U.S. volun- 
tary agencies staffed by 400 Americans 
work in the camps. 

> Imported fertilizer and improved 
strains of seed and breeding pigs and 
chickens are helping to raise peasant 
incomes in Viet Nam, where 85% of the 
people live off the land. Pesticide sprays 
treated 1,400,000 acres and 10 million 
rats were exterminated last year, halv- 
ing a 30% crop wastage through ver- 
min and disease. 

A major problem is the government's 
flagging “Revolutionary Development” 
program for the countryside. With two- 
thirds of the year gone, Viet Nam’s four 
regions have committed less than half 
of their 1966 development budgets: in 
northern provinces, racked by anti- 
government ferment last summer, as 
little as 13° of these projects has been 
completed. Reform of Viet Nam's ar- 
chaic land tenure, the key to a land- 
hungry peasant’s loyalty, is also drag- 
ging. Though Komer claims that the 
Ky regime “is proceeding with distri- 
bution of 1,200,000 acres of expropri- 
ated and government-owned land,” in 
fact it has only managed so far to hand 
out title deeds to 40.000 acres, and 
many of those tracts have been aban- 
doned in the fighting. In this pivotal 
program, as Philippine President Mar- 
cos warned, the Allies have a long way 
to go to win over Viet Nam's peasants. 


ELECTIONS 


On to November 

Contrary to most predictions, the 
1966 primary elections were little af- 
fected by the obvious emotional issues 
of the hour. Huff and puff as they might, 
no candidates were able to whip up 
any meaningful support for antiwar pro- 
tests. Nor was there any evidence of re- 
action against the Johnson Administra- 
tion's Great Society legislation. There 
were no measurable swings toward ei- 
ther liberal or conservative sentiment; 
there was not even any contest between 
Kennedy Democrats and Humphrey 
loyalists. Nor did the new black-power 
militancy of the American Negro influ- 
ence the voting to any great extent. 

Last week’s primaries—in which a 
substantial sampling of 5,000,000  vot- 
ers in a dozen states cast ballots for 
some 400 party candidates for state- 
wide and congressional offices—marked 
the year's largest single week of voting 
before the general elections seven weeks 
away. Thus the results suggest that, as 
usual in off-year elections, local issues 
and individual personalities will have 
the greatest effect on the outcome. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
G.O.P. on Top 


Massachusetts’ top Republicans. for 
a change, approach the November elec- 
tions as odds-on favorites. Governor 
John Volpe. 57, now in his second term 
in office, has been one of the state’s 
most effective and most popular chief 
executives. By any realistic standard, 
he is considered all but unbeatable for 
re-election. And Attorney General Ed- 
ward Brooke, 46, a Negro, seems likely 
to win the U.S. Senate seat of Re- 
publican Brahmin Leverett Saltonstall, 
74, who is retiring next January after 
22 years in office. 

Brooke, one of the most successful 
vote getters in Massachusetts history, 
will be opposed by Endicott ("Chub") 
Peabody, 46. an unimpressive if well- 
meaning former Governor who was ig- 
nominiously defeated for nomination by 
his own Lieutenant Governor in the 
1964 primary. This year Peabody won 
the Democratic nomination after a 
bruising battle with Boston's two-term 
mayor, John Collins, 47, an icy prag- 
matist whose political strength is based 
largely in the city, where he has mount- 
ed a brilliant if bloodless attack on 
urban renewal problems. Collins, a polio 
victim who is usually confined to a 
wheelchair, relied extensively on well- 
delivered television oratory and made 
an attempt to attract’ white-backlash 
votes by pointedly rejecting “civil dis- 
obedience as a means of attaining dem- 
ocratic objectives.” Chub Peabody tire- 
lessly stumped the state, chopping away 
at Collins’ “public-be-damned”™ redevel- 
opment program and recounting his 
own liberal record as Governor. Re- 
sponding sympathetically to Peabody's 
image of ingenuous honesty, the voters 
gave him 321,035 votes to 265,213 for 
Collins. A third candidate, Boston Brah- 
min Thomas Boylston Adams, mounted 
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MASSACHUSETTS’ HECKLER 
An echo from 1924. 


an antiwar campaign, but got only S1,- 
483 votes. 

Volpe’s opponent in November will 
be Edward J. McCormack, 43, nephew 
of U.S. House Speaker John McCor- 
mack, who is widely known in the state 
—partly because he was an able attor- 
ney general (1958-63), but mostly be- 
cause of his bitter, unsuccessful struggle 
with Teddy Kennedy for the senato- 
rial nomination in 1962. In the prima- 
ry, McCormack easily defeated Kenny 
O'Donnell, 42, one of John Kennedy's 
top White House political experts, who 
had never before run for office himself 
and was little known to rank-and-file 
voters. It will be a different story when 
McCormack takes on Volpe. 


No Time for Sentiment 

The year was 1924, and an upstart 
Massachusetts Republican named Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., 39, launched a no-holds- 
barred campaign to wrest a congres- 
sional seat away from a sickly 83-year- 
old incumbent. “This is not a time for 
sentiment,” snapped young Joe Martin 
in announcing his candidacy. “The of- 
fice of Congressman is a position for 
one in vigorous health if the people are 
to be adequately served.” 

Last week Joe Martin, now 81 years 
old and himself enfeebled after a dis- 
tinguished, 42-year career on Capitol 
Hill® that included four years as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and 
20) years as Republican leader, went 
down to defeat in the G.O.P. primary at 
the hands of an aggressive woman can- 
didate who based her campaign on the 
same youth-v.-age attack that Martin 
had used to win his first election. Henna- 
haired Mrs. Margaret Heckler, 35, a 
pert, petite (5 ft. 24 in.) lawyer-house- 
wife from Boston’s upper-class suburb 
of Wellesley, tossed Martin’s own 1924 
quotes back at him with the comment: 
“If the country needed vigorous service 
in those years, certainly today it de- 
mands even greater vigor.” Peggy Heck- 
ler’s only previous political post has been 
her position since 1963 as the only 
woman—and the only Republican—on 
the eight-member state executive coun- 
cil, an elected body that has almost no 
powers beyond offering advice to the 
Governor. Heeding her campaign slogan 
(“Get a Heckler in Congress”), the vot- 
ers gave her the nomination in the Tenth 
District, 15.449 to 12,218, 

In November, Mrs. Heckler must run 
against Democrat Patrick Henry Har- 
rington, 46, a tough labor lawyer with 
three terms on the Bristol County board 
of commissioners behind him. Because 
of redistricting, the Tenth District now 
has more registered Democrats than 
Republicans, and Peggy Heckler will 
need every ounce of her vigor to hold 
the constituency for the Republican 
Party. 


A term exceeded only by Brooklyn Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler, who was first 
elected in 1922, and Arizona’s Senator Carl 
Hayden, who has served in both houses since 
1912 
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MARYLAND 


Loser’s Victory 

Grey-haired, baggy-eyed George P. 
Mahoney had tried and failed six times 
since 1950 to win Maryland’s governor- 
ship or a U.S. Senate seat. When the 
wealthy Baltimore contractor once again 
entered the gubernatorial primary race 
this year, few Marylanders took him 
seriously. This time, however, Mahoney. 
64, was canny enough to concentrate his 
campaign on a single issue touching the 
pocketbooks and emotions of many vot- 
ers: the possibility of a state law ban- 
ning racial discrimination in the sale 
and rental of housing. 

Mahoney thus bid unabashedly for 
the anti-integration elements that gave 
Alabama’s racist Governor George Wal- 
lace an astonishing 42.7% of the popu- 
lar vote when he ran for Maryland's 
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MARYLAND'S MAHONEY 
Exploiting apprehension. 


1964 presidential nomination, Mahoney 
exploited white apprehensions stirred by 
black-power demonstrations in Balti- 
more last summer, capitalized as well on 
congressional resistance to the open- 
housing clause of the President's 1966 
civil rights bill. His slogan: “Your Home 
Is Your Castle—Protect It!” 

Even so, Mahoney’s biggest assist came 
from his opponents. Two-term Con- 
gressman Carlton Sickles. 45, a liberal 
with a 100% A.D.A. rating on major 
issues, was the early favorite to win the 
nomination. As an ardent advocate of 
the strongest possible federal open-hous- 
ing plan, he promised that if Congress 
failed to pass a tough bill, he would see 
to it that an unequivocal open-housing 
code was adopted by the Maryland legis- 
lature, State Attorney General Thomas 
B. Finan, 52, a member of the scandal- 
tainted administration of outgoing Gov- 
ernor J. Millard Tawes, also supported 
open-housing legislation. 

The election was close and might de- 
pend on the counting of absentee bal- 
lots for its final outcome. At week's end, 
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George Mahoney had 146,152 votes, 
Sickles 145,118 and Finan 133,149; a 


ragged field of five other candidates 
had 62,000 among them. If Mahoney 
wins, it would have to be called a star- 
Uing upset, but it would by no means 
be the “backlash victory” that much 
of the daily press instantly called it. 
The fact was, Mahoney attracted a 
bare 31% of all votes cast: his two 
major opponents, both of whom came 
out strongly in favor of antidiscrimina- 
tory housing laws, pulled nearly twice 
that much. 

Mahoney's win, in the long run, would 
be a serious loss for his party. The bit- 
terly fought contest so severely splin- 
tered Maryland Democrats that even 
token unity would be hard to recon- 
struct in the foreseeable future. The real 
winner in all likelihood would thus be 
the Republican candidate for Governor, 
Spiro T, Agnew, 47, an even-tempered 
moderate who has served ably as Ballti- 
more County Executive. Agnew is now 
a heavy favorite to win in November, 


WISCONSIN 
They Love Lucey 


Patrick J. Lucey, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Wisconsin, wears a gold 
PT-109 tie clasp and has been a politi- 
cal shipmate of the Kennedys since the 
1960 primary. Democratic National 
Committeeman David Carley, 38, is a 
longtime friend of Hubert Humphrey's. 
Yet the Lucey-Carley battle for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
was not, as it was widely touted to be, 
a Kennedy-Humphrey confrontation, 
since Carley’s views on Viet Nam put 
him in Bobby’s corner and Lucey sup- 
ports the Administration war policy 
championed by Humphrey. Largely on 
the basis of his performance in the state- 
house, Lucey, 48, defeated Carley by 
127.465 votes to 96,298, now faces 
long odds in his campaign to deny pop- 
ular Republican Governor Warren P. 
Knowles a second term, 


MINNESOTA 


Down with Youth 

Karl Fritjof Rolvaag is balding, 
jowly and dumpy, looks at least a dec- 
ade older than his 53 years, and in 
public wears the bemused air of a Nor- 
wegian farmer lost in the big city. In 
his first term as Governor of Minne- 
sota, Rolvaag seemed so ineffectual that 
an opinion poll last February gave him 
the unqualified approval of only 9% of 
the voters. In June he was summarily 
rejected even by his own Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party, which chose Lieut. 
Governor A. M. (“Sandy”) Keith, 37, 
as its gubernatorial candidate. Last 
week, nonetheless, Rolvaag won the 
D.F.L. nomination for another term by 
a landslide. 

In large measure the upset reflected 
Rolvaag’s ability to communicate his 
middle-aged sense of outrage at being 
dumped by the party. Challenging Keith 
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MINNESOTA’S ROLVAAG 
Communicating outrage. 


to a primary fight, he crisscrossed the 
state, protesting that he was being 
euchred out of the Statchouse by a 
young man’s ambition, “Let the people 
decide,” he demanded; and last week 
they did, giving Rolvaag 315,734 votes 
to Keith's 146,926. Hubert Humphrey, 
a founding member of D.F.L. who 
backed Keith after the June conclave, 
hustled to knit the party together for 
November, when Rolvaag’s Republican 
opponent will be Attorney Harold Le 
Vander, a political neophyte who has 
never run for statewide oflice before. 


GEORGIA 


Return of a Moderate 

The candidate who had most to lose 
from the riots in Atlanta’s Negro slums 
was Ellis Arnall, a polished millionaire 
lawyer who in 1942 wrested the gover- 
norship from the legendary Gene Tal- 
madge. Running as an outspoken ra- 
cial moderate, Arnall, now 59, this year 
had to compete with five others for the 
Democratic nomination to succeed Gov- 
ernor Carl Sanders. His most formida- 
ble opposition came from segregation- 
ists, who did their utmost to exploit the 
specter of black power. 

As it turned out, last week's primary 
gave Arnall a 45,000-vote margin over 
his closest rival. His showing was all the 
more remarkable because in the county 
courthouses, which still pay fealty to 
Ol Gene's son Herman, he is unfondly 
remembered as the “boy wonder” Gov- 
ernor who hobbled the Talmadge ma- 
chine, abolished the state’s poll tax, and 
established a merit: system for 
employees. 

Since his 211,000 votes did not con- 
stitute a clear majority, Arnall faces a 
runoff on Sept. 28 against Atlanta's Les- 
ter Maddox, 50, who became a marty! 
to the segregationist cause by closing 
down his Pickrick restaurant in Atlanta 
rather than obey the 1964 civil rights 
law barring racial discrimination in pub- 
lic accommodations. Maddox drew 
166.000 votes in an unexpectedly close 
struggle for place with State 
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Senator Jimmy Carter, 41. a moderate in 
the Arnall mold, who had so meager a 
pre-primary following that people ha- 
bitually referred to him as “Jimmy 
Who?" As it turned out, the Arnall- 
Carter brand of rational race relations 
pulled a total of 365,000 votes, 25,000 
more than Maddox and two other ar- 
dent white supremacists could raise be- 
tween them. 

Arnall is an odds-on favorite to 
trounce Maddox in next week’s runoff 
In the November election, he will run 
head-on into a powerhouse Republi- 
can candidate, Representative Howard 
(“Bo”) Callaway. 39, who is also a mil- 
lionaire. A states’-righter who was elect- 
ed on the tails of Barry Goldwater's 
1964 Georgia victory, Callaway is given 
at least an even chance of defeating Ar- 
nall, to become Georgia's first Republi- 
can Governor since Reconstruction. 


THE SOUTH 


Intruders in the Dust 

Seldom, if ever, in the dozen years 
since the U.S. Supreme Courts school- 
desegregation decree have white South- 
ern racists resorted to such brutish mob 
violence as the terrorism that greeted 
school opening in CGirenada, Miss.. last 
week. A neat. small (pop. 12.000), out- 
wardly placid county seat deep in Faulk- 
ner country, Grenada (pronounced 
Gren-ay-da) had been simmering with 
racial tension ever since the James Mer- 
edith protest march trooped through 
town last June. 

"Don't Come Back." The peaceful 
passé of the march kindled the 








hopes of Grenada’s 5,800 Negroes and 
prompted Martin Luther King’s South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference to 
set up shop there. Despite promised con- 
cessions by town officials, the summer 





months witnessed a succession of ugly 
incidents, Local police wantonly assault- 
ed a peaceable platoon of Negro 
pickets; sheriff's deputies broke up a 
civil rights fund-raising dance with tear 
gas. Though more than 250 of their 
number were arrested on various charg- 
es. the Negroes persisted in their 
$.C.L.C.-backed boycott of local white 
merchants, And when a federal court. 
acting last month on a Justice Depart- 
ment suit. ordered Grenada’s Lizzie 
Horn Elementary School and John 
Rundle High School to grant admission 
to any Negroes requesting it, 300 of 
1.378 eligible Negro children registered. 

On the first morning of the fall term. 
a cluster of whites armed with ax han- 
dles, lead pipes and chains pounced on 
the 150 Negro youngsters who showed 
up. lashing out at boys and girls alike. 
By noon, the rabble outside had grown 
to 400. Cheered on by their womenfolk, 
Grenada’s vigilantes savagely attacked 
terrified Negro children as they emerged 
from school. They trampled Richard 
Sigh, 12, in the dust, breaking a leg. 
Another twelve-year-old ran a block 
long gauntlet of flailing whites, emerged 
with bleeding face and torn clothes. Sull 
other Negro youngsters were thrown to 
the ground and kicked. “That'll teach 
you, nigger!” grunted one assailant 
“Don't come back tomorrow,” For 
good measure. the rowdies pummeled 
and kicked four white out-of-town 
newsmen. A pickup truck equipped with 
a two-way radio helped the mob head 
off fleeing children. Grenada policemen 
stood by and grinned. “These niggers,” 
explained Constable Grady Carroll, “is 
keeping the law-enforcement officers 
from doing their duty.” 

Belated Arrests. Nor did the mayhem 
end when Mississippi Governor Paul 
Johnson, ignoring protests of several 
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TROOPERS HALTING GRENADA MARCHERS 
Hopes kindled, and then dashed with ax handles, pipes and chains. 
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local officials, sent in 150 state troopers. 
Next day. a number of troopers. stu- 
diously read newspapers a block away 
while white rowdies broke windows ot 
four cars carrying Negro youngsters tc 
school, chased and beat the occupants. 
As tension mounted, the Federal Gov- 
ernment mercifully stepped in. At Ox. 
ford, Miss., U.S. District Judge Claude 
Clayton issued a restraining ordet 
warning Grenada officials to protect the 
Negro children or face federal contempt 
charges. With that. the state troopers 
surrounded the schools to protect Ne- 
gro students, thereby persuading Negrc 
demonstrators to turn back. Police 
eventually arrested = eight’) = Grenade 
whites for attacking Negroes, and FB! 
men followed with a dozen arrests or 
federal conspiracy charges. 

More than 40. schoolchildren were 
treated for injuries. The violence alsc 
took its toll on the remaining vestiges 
of responsible white leadership. At the 
height of the fury, the mob demandec 
—and got—the resignation of City 
Manager John McEachin, who, thougt 
an avowed segregationist, had discour 
aged racial violence so as not to imped 
the town’s influx of light industry. 

Even though the city council finally 
called for “peace and tranquillity, 
any realistic hopes tor continued orde 
plainly rested with state and feder 
officials. Judge Clayton, suspending 
school for a day while Grenada official: 
attended a hearing in his courtroom, a 
week's end replaced the restraining or 
der against Grenada officials with a per 
manent injunction; he also sentencec 
Constable Carroll to four months it 
prison for resisting the service of ¢ 
federal subpoena last July. Governos 
Johnson, a moderate by Mississipp 
standards, charged that Grenada’s lates 
violence was an effort to embarrass hin 
politically, and = promised that state 
troopers would remain there as long a: 
necessary. That may be quite a while 
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THE CONGRESS 


Diet of Worms 

For months, with all the rhetorical 
flourishes at his command, Everett Dirk- 
sen had trumpeted his implacable op- 
position to the Administration's 1966 
civil rights bill. Even so, when Dirksen 
was ushered into the President's oval 
office last week, Lyndon Johnson 
clapped a hand on his shoulder and 
said plaintively: “Ev, [| thought you 
were in my corner.” “Mr, President,” 
replied the Senate minority leader, “how 
long has it been since | told you that 
I wasn’t in your corner?” Then John- 
son asked: “Is the door absolutely 
closed?” Dirksen: “Absolutely.” Next 
year too? “If you send up another can 
of worms like that,” said Ev, “next 
year too,” 

With this exchange, the bill was clear- 
ly doomed. Against a backdrop of Ne- 
gro-incited violence in the cities, the 
public showed little enthusiasm for 
new ventures into civil rights—and out- 
right antipathy to the bill's open-hous- 
ing section. What is disturbing the na- 
tion, in Dirksen’s phrase, is “conduct, 
not color.” Indeed, the Administration 
itself had lobbied only haltheartedly for 
the measure. As a result, its Senate 
supporters failed last week by ten votes 
to get the two-thirds majority needed to 
stop a filibuster against it by imposing 
cloture. In a last, hopeless attempt to 
resuscitate the bill, Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield scheduled yet another clo- 
ture vote for this week, and the fili- 
buster droned on. 

Irked not only by the civil rights talk- 
athon but also by delaying action in con- 
gressional committees on eight: major 
appropriations bills, Senators cager to 
return home for campaigning grew in- 
creasingly restive. Lyndon Johnson had, 
after all, predicted last year that the 
session would end before July. By 
week's end, however, the log jam_be- 
gan to case as budget requests for the 
District of Columbia and for new mil- 
itary construction passed the House and 
another for public works emerged from 
a House committee. 

In other actions, the Congress: 
> Passed, in the Senate, and sent to 
the President a bill raising the minimum 


wage for some 30 million workers to 
$1.40 an hour next February and to 
$1.60 a year later. Product of long 


wrangling between Government and or- 
ganized labor, the bill also extends cov- 
erage to some 8,000,000 more employ- 
ees, notably migratory farm workers. 

> Slashed, in the House Appropriations 
Committee, $295 million from the 
$3.38 billion foreign aid bill requested 
by the President. In the bill reported 
out of committee, $200 million was cut 
from economic aid requests and $95 
million from military assistance. 

> Prepared, in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, a bill aimed at eas- 
ing the credit squeeze by suspending the 
7% tax credit allowed for corporate 
investment (see U.S. BUSINESS). 
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A.T. & T.'S LISTENING ROOM 
Most avid of them all. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Wiz That Was 


The once honorable profession of wiz- 
ardry, which has declined in prestige 
ever since Merlin succumbed to the 
Lady of the Lake, may have been per- 
manently discredited some 14 centuries 
later by the combination of television 
and Robert M. Shelton Jr. Though im- 
peccably accredited as Imperial Wizard 
of the United Klans of America, Shel- 
ton, 37, a semiliterate, ferret-faced Ala- 
baman, failed so completely last year to 
cast a spell on either the TV audience or 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee that he was widely tuned out by 
the former and charged by the latter 
with contempt of Congress. Specifically, 
the committee charged him with refus- 
ing, under subpoena, to turn over Klan 
records. 

Last week in Washington's Federal 
District Court, Shelton was found guilty 
on the contempt charge by a jury com 
posed of nine whites and three Negroes, 
The diminished wiz now plans an ap- 
peal based on the First, Fifth and 14th 
Amendments—"same ones the nigras 
been using.” 


The Girl from B.E.L.L. 


Everybody knows about bugged mar- 


tini olives, the mike in the mattress, 
and all the other electronic snooping 
devices that prey upon the unwary 


and unwise. Last week the U.S. public 
learned that the most avid eavesdropper 
of all is not the CIA or SMERSH but good 
grey Mother Bell—the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. “During 1965,” 
said Missouri's Democratic Senator Ed- 
ward V. Long. “A.T. & T. monitored 36 
million calls. No phones were exempt: 
Governors and other elected officials” 
were subject to phone tapping. “Even 
the chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission,” said Long, “didn’t 
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EAVESDROPPERS’ LOCKED DOOR 


know the monitoring was going on un- 
til last month.” 

Listening Rooms. Testifying before 
Long’s Senate Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, 
which has been studying organized in- 
vasions of privacy for the past two 
years, A.T. & T. Vice President Hubert 
L. Kertz admitted that the Bell (ob- 
viously an acronym for Beware Eager 
Little Listeners) system has condoned 
such eavesdropping for more than 60 
years. But he had a different name for 
it, “service observing,” a sort of quality- 
control system conducted in 2,200 
locked “listening rooms” across the U.S. 
When Kertz insisted that the service ob- 
servers did not actually listen to conver- 
sations, Long retorted, “Would you tell 
me that the operators are developed to 
the extent that they just hear the sound 
but are not conscious of the words or 
what is being said on that call?” 

Long also got into an angry ex- 
change with Edward Hanify, who as 
attorney for a New England T. & T. ot- 





fic denied that federal agents had 
been admitted to listening rooms in 
Boston. Exploded Long: “Mr. Attor- 


ney, you don’t Know what you are talk- 
ing about. We have very definite infor- 
mation that certain federal agencies 
have had their employees in there and 
have used those rooms for monitoring 
purposes.” Long did not identify the 
agencies, but in all likelihood he meant 
the FBI and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. In Nevada, for instance, a former 
casino owner is suing the FBI and the 
Central Telephone Co. for $4,500,000 
on charges of illegally eavesdropping 
on his phone conversations. 

Twelve-Second Snoop. By a curious 
coincidence. A.T. & T. changed some of 
its monitoring equipment last June |, 
and the smaller General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp. followed suit shortly 
afterward—just about the time the 
Senate was launching its inquiry—in 
order to permit the Bellwether to catch 
only the first twelve seconds of a long- 
distance call. Nevertheless, Long. still 
intends to propose what he describes as 
“comprehensive legislation to protect 
our citizens’ privacy.” 
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HE success of last week's national elections in South 

Viet Nam showed in remarkable fashion that the U.S.’s 
determined moves there have accomplished far more than 
a military standoff of the Communists. They have not only 
stiffened the spirit of the South Vietnamese but—what is 
less noticed in the national preoccupation with the war— 
they have created a new atmosphere of hope and confidence 
throughout Asia’s southern crescent of nations, shoring up 
and strengthening Red China's fearful neighbors from Paki- 
stan and India to Japan and South Korea. In this new at- 
mosphere, usually with little direct action by the U.S., a 
rather astonishing series of transformations has taken place. 

The change consists of a quickening of national pride. 
a new solidity of national spirit, a sense of autonomy and 
freedom. Ever since the Communist siege of Pleiku in Feb- 
ruary 1965 galvanized the U.S. into action in the air and an 
ensuing buildup on the ground, the nations of the crescent 
have stood up and gone their own way with a new assurance 
that Chinese Communism need not be the battering wave of 
the future. There is no longer much talk of the “domino 
theory,” which held that the fall of Viet Nam would be 
followed in quick succession by the fall of other nations in 
the area, precisely because no one any longer talks seriously 
of the fall of Viet Nam—or feels like a domino. 

The Philippines and South Korea, though expectable 
American allies, have both shown their confidence in U.S. 
determination by sending troops to Viet Nam. Thailand 
has given the use of airbases to the U.S. while moving 
vigorously, with American help, to counter Communist in- 
surgency in its troubled northeastern provinces. At the other 
extreme, Indonesia, not long ago: Peking’s most belligerent 
camp follower, has turned on its own Communist Party, 
ousted it from influence and well-nigh annihilated it. This, 
in turn, has led to the end of the Indonesian-Malaysian con- 
frontation that for so long kept that part of Asia tense. 

Burma’s neutralist. strongman Ne Win, whose nation 
shares 1,200 miles of border with Red China, feels secure 
enough to take a 2$-month trip abroad—including a visit 
to the U.S. that he hardly would have considered making 
a few months ago. Having bitterly broken away from 
Malaysia a year ago and first set out on a violently anti- 
American, pro-Peking trajectory, Singapore’s Lee Kuan 
Yew, himself a Chinese. has lately warmed up to Malaysia 
and now openly praises America’s role in Viet Nam. Faced 
by the xenophobic madness of the Red Guards, whose ac- 
tions sent a cold shiver running through Asia, Japan is be- 
ginning to contemplate a future in which Tokyo rather than 
Peking may emerge as the most important Asian capital. 
Even Prince Sihanouk’s Cambodia, which not so very long 
ago was trailing along after Peking, is now eyeing a sater 
seat on the fence. And it may not be too much to say that 
Red China's setbacks helped to encourage North Korea to 
proclaim its own path of independent Communism. Like 
others—and perhaps more than others—Asians favor the 
side of the winner, and, says Thailand’s National Develop- 
ment Minister Pote Sarasin, “Everyone is now convinced 
that the future does not lie with the Communists.” 


Rights & Responsibilities 

One measure of the success of the U.S. position in Asia is 
that there is already serious discussion about the nature, the 
size and the role of the U.S. presence there once the shooting 
stops in Viet Nam, No one predicts that the war in Viet Nam 
will end quickly or easily, but end it some day must—and it is 
not too early for the U.S. to begin thinking about the postwar 
period. Since it was the massive arrival of U.S. troops in 
Viet Nam that spelled the difference in the conflict, it is not 
surprising that discussions about both peace and postwar 
plans have begun to whirl around one word: withdrawal. 
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AMERICA’S PERMANENT STAKE IN ASIA 


In the broadest sense of the word, the U.S. will never 
withdraw from Asia. The U.S. has been an Asian power 
ever since Commodore Matthew Perry’s black ships opened 
up Japan in 1853-54. Five of its states border on the Pacific, 
and one is smack in the middle of it. The U.S. fought a ma- 
jor war against Japan to defend its interests in Asia, spilled 
American blood again in Korea to stop Communist aggres- 
sion and last week saw the number of its dead in Viet Nam 
rise to 5,000. It is committed to the defense of Taiwan, has 
treaties with 18 Asian nations, supplies food and other for- 
eign aid without which India and Pakistan could scarcely 
manage. The U.S, not only has rights in Asia but also re- 
sponsibilities, and it could no more withdraw from Asia in 
any absolute sense than it could from Europe. 

The question, then, is one of withdrawal of troops—not 
of influence. power, interest or aid, Hanoi. of course, has 
made immediate U.S. troop withdrawal the preposterous 
precondition for any peace negotiations, and Charles de 
Gaulle echoed the same line three weeks ago in a speech in 
Cambodia that called for the U.S. to begin a programmed 
troop withdrawal. But since such a pull-out would be tanta- 
mount to handing South Viet Nam over to the Communists 
right now, any genuine move toward withdrawal must await 
ironclad guarantees that the Communists will also withdraw. 
In his Labor Day speech, President Johnson succinctly stated 
the U.S. position: “If anyone will show me the time schedule 
when aggression and infiltration will be halted, then T will lay 
on the table the schedule for the withdrawal of all our 
forces from Viet Nam.” 


A Second Card to Play 

The language could hardly be plainer, but a surprising 
number of people doubt that the U.S. will ever withdraw its 
troops from Asia under any circumstances. This is partly the 
Administration’s own fault, the legacy of having been less 
than totally honest in the past about other aspects of the war. 
But a larger reason lies in the very magnitude of the U.S. 
commitment to the Asian mainland: the 330,000 troops and 
airmen now stationed in Viet Nam and Thailand, the dozen 
major airfields constructed or abuilding, the giant port com- 
plexes of Cam Ranh Bay in South Viet Nam and Sattahip in 
Thailand, the massive infusion of material and equipment. 
As others see it, these are the kind of Great Power invest- 
ments that, once made, are extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to relinquish. 

Yet, as hard as it may be for Asians and allies to believe it, 
the U.S. is both willing and anxious to withdraw its troops 
completely from every part of the Asian mainland. Once 
peace is restored and guaranteed, it intends to begin a with- 
drawal that it hopes will leave not a single U.S. fighting sol- 
dier on Asian soil. Says one of the President’s top advisers: 
“It is possible to say what sort of U.S. military presence we 
should like to have in Southeast Asia after the Viet Nam 
fighting is over, The answer is: none.” 

Does this policy mean that the U.S. will leave the nations 
of the Asian perimeter once again to the mercy o- the Chi- 
nese Goliath? Not at all. Far from abanconing its role as a 
Pacific power for aggressors to reckon with, the U.S. has a 
second card to play along with its intention to withdraw 
from Asia: its equally firm intention to go back in—fast— 
when its interests so dictate or the needs of its allies require. 
In place of the static physical presence of military garrison 
forces, the U.S. intends to substitute the mobility created by 
modern technology. Its means: bigger and ultimately faster 
aircraft that can move large numbers of troops quickly, the 
forward deployment of “floating depot” ships. pre-positioned 
supplies and equipment and the right to use the ports and 
bases left behind in such places as Thailand and Viet Nam. 

The Pentagon has increased its airlift capability by 300% 
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since 1961, will raise it by 1.000% by 1971. By then, the 
Lockheed c- SA transport, able to carry at least 600 men, 
will be in operation. A mere 25 of the big planes can air- 
lift an average infantry division of 15,000 without their 
equipment—much of which will already be in Asia. Thai- 
land, for example, is already stocked with enough combat 
equipment for an army brigade of 6,000 men, and Okinawa 
warehouses hold enough for a full division, Depot ships, 
such as those now stationed in Subic Bay in the Philippines. 
will sail to supply airlifted troops within a few days of 
their arrival. With such new mobility—and careful intelli- 
gence estimates of any brewing armed aggression—U:S. 
forces intend to arrive back on the mainland before any 
enemy can fully get in harness. 





The Yo-Yo Strategy 

Even if the U.S.’s large investments in facilities in South- 
east Asia are never again required for military purposes, 
they hardly constitute a compelling reason for a postwar 
U.S. presence. Says a top State Department officer: “This is 
a country with a gross national product of around $740 bil- 
lion. No one should ever underestimate our ability to waste 
a few million dollars.” In fact, as the officer well knows, the 
facilities will not be wasted: plans are already under way for 
their postwar use. The Stanford Research Institute is making 
an engineering study of civilian uses for Cam Ranh Bay, and 
another survey is plotting the peacetime uses of Viet Nam's 
airfields. The bulldozers, graders and other equipment now 
in use will not be repatriated, but given to the Vietnamese. 

The U.S. ability to move back into Asia quickly should 
provide an adequate assurance to friends and a deterrent to 
troublemakers. And there are compelling reasons that make 
this kind of withdrawal strategy welcome to both the U.S 
and the Asians. U.S. power, which must cope with respon- 
sibilities the world over, needs to be as flexible and mobile 
as possible. Washington learned a lesson from both World 
War II and the Korean War aftermaths: the longer a division 
remains committed in a foreign country such as West Germa- 
ny or South Korea after the guns fall silent, the more difli- 
cult is it to redeploy it elsewhere in an emergency—often 
because U.S. troops become pawns in foreign politics. 

From the point of view of the Asians, a withdrawal of 
American troops under the right circumstances would be 
even more welcome. Because of their comparative affluence 
and their massive backup needs, U.S. forces inevitably dis- 
tort and disrupt local economies. Necessary as the U.S. mili- 
tary presence is in Asia now, few Asian leaders are very 
happy about it—or want it to continue indefinitely in the 
future, Their sentiments spring from pride and from fears 
that massive American garrisons will destroy traditional cul- 
tural values and unduly shape local political decisions, “There 
is a feeling among Asians,” says Edwin Reischauer, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Japan, “that they should be running 
their own affairs without being led and pushed by us. They 
want to be sure they are deciding their own fate and that 
we, as outsiders, are only playing a supplementary role.” 

There are limits, in any case, to just what the U.S. can 
do in Asia. It cannot—and, in fact, does not want to— 
exert control over the political and social life of Asian 
nations. Despite the fact that both India and Pakistan 
largely depend on American aid for their viability, tor 
example, Washington failed in its efforts to end last: year’s 
Indo-Pakistani war. But in the national life-or-death issue 
of survival in the face of Communist subversion in Asia, 
only the U.S. is powerful enough to check the Chinese 
export and exploitation of revolutions. 

Despite their understandable desire to see U.S. troops 
leave once they have done their job, Asians may need some 
time to get accustomed to an American presence and pro- 
tection based on mobility from afar—and hence largely 
invisible. Some Pentagon planners foresee a transition peri- 
od in Asia that will be marked by a sort of Yo-Yo 
strategy. In times of tension, there could be U.S. ma- 
neuvers and training exercises that would dispatch men and 
planes to friendly Southeast Asian fields, pull the patrolling 
Seventh Fleet into allied ports. Then, as the tension sub- 
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sided, the G.I.s would be pulled back to the U.S., the ships 
head back out into the Pacific. 

Once it has healed the wounds of Viet Nam, the U.S. 
hopes for an Asian future that will be more and more mas- 
tered by Asians themselves. In Viet Nam, it has bought 
time for independent Asians to get on with the business 
of nation building: over the next decade, it will pour out 
at least St billion a year to provide economic thrust, in- 
cluding funds for a vast Mekong Delta project. Its goal 
is a community of non-Communist, though not necessarily 
aggressively anti-Communist, Asian nations that will act as 
a balance to Red China and create a pattern of practical 
meaningful cooperation. 


Pacific Community 

Under the aegis of what the U.S. has already accom- 
plished in Viet Nam, a new Asian cooperativeness is, in 
fact, already emerging. All told, the free nations of Asia 
have embarked upon more cooperative action in the past 
year than ever before in their thousands of years of history. 
Though often historically at odds, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand 
and Viet Nam are working together on joint development 
of the immense resources of the Mekong River. Malaysia, 
the Philippines and Thailand have set up th. Association 
for Southeast Asia, an economic and social alliance aimed 
at ultimately achieving a Common Market. 

A broader alliance of nine nations, ranging from New 
Zealand to Japan, recently formed the Asian and Pacific 
Council (ASPAC) for closer cooperation, Nineteen Asian 
and Pacific nations joined together in December 1965 to 
participate in the SI billion Asian Development Bank. Japan 
and South Korea, ending more than half a century of hos- 
tility, last June signed an accord under which Japan will 
provide S800 million for Korean modernization, Indonesia's 
new regime last week returned to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFF) 
—another form of Asian togetherness. 

Given time, the free Asians should be able to act together 
to speed up their own development, aided by U.S, money, 
technical assistance and encouragement. The U.S. hopes 
that they will also create the resources necessary lo cope 
with insurgency from within largely on their own—and some 
day even swing enough moral and military force to dis- 
courage Peking’s more violent designs. What is growing up 
in Asia with U.S. help is the beginning of a Pacific Com- 
munity, much as the free world is already linked in the At- 
lantic Community. Once the war in Viet Nam is ended, the 
U.S. sees no reason why it should not watch and cheer that 
community from its own shores, ready to uct to protect its 
members against aggression, but willing to let Asia select 
its own path into the modern world. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 

A Beginning 

“This certainly announces the begin- 
ning of the end,” exulted South Viet 
Nam’s Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. “A 
great victory for the people against 
traitors. A victory for what is right and 
just against what is cruel. A victory of 
the entire free world against those who 
would enslave mankind.” 

Ky’s happy hyperbole was perhaps 
a bit overheated, but he did have rea- 
son for enthusiasm as South Viet Nam's 


never have another chance. The people 
will never believe us again if this is 
not a free election.” 

Still, the government was exerting its 
influence to ensure a heavy vote: most 
of the South Vietnamese army was 
withdrawn from combat and sent to 
supervise the vote. Vietnamese villagers 
were led to believe that if they did not 
vote, they might incur the wrath of dis- 
trict and provincial officials: govern- 
ment pressure was at least as powerful 
as Communist threats. Said one observ- 
er: “There was a general feeling that if 





LODGE CONGRATULATING KY IN SAIGON AFTER BALLOTING 
If they hadn't done it right, the people wouldn't have believed it. 


election results flowed in last week. 
So did U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge. who greeted him fulsomely as 
the results became clear. Fully 80.8% 
of the nation’s 5,290,000 registered vot- 
ers went to the polls—many more than 
the scant 50% that U.S. observers had 
cautiously predicted. It was a beginning 
in the slow, arduous process of building 
a democracy in a nation racked by war. 
In the face of fierce Viet Cong 
threats, the voters elected 108 members 
of an assembly that, over the next six 
months, will forge South Viet Nam's 
first. constitution since the overthrow 
of the Huong regime two years ago. 
Well aware of the danger of ballot 
stuffing, the government watched the 
polls closely. Premier Ky stepped in 
twice to halt ballot rigging by province 
chiefs, and indeed his own nephew, 
running for a seat in coastal Vung Tau, 
was defeated. Clearly, the generals paid 
heed to the warning of Major General 
Nguyen Duc Thang, who heads the 
“revolutionary development” (pacifica- 
tion) program, and also was in charge 
of running the elections. Thang said; 
“We have to do this right, or we may 
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they didn't vote, it would hurt them 
later.” It would, but in more subtle 
ways than government reprisals. 

A Banana for Dessert. The new as- 
sembly will scarcely be dominated by 
military types: of 55 uniformed candi- 
dates, only 20 were elected. Of the re- 
maining assemblymen, 34 are Buddhists 
(though none is a known representative 
of the militant Vien Hoa Dao group 
that tried to overthrow the government 
last spring), and fully 30 are Catho- 
lics, who make up only 10% of the 
population. That was enough to end 
the 100-day fast of militant Buddhist 
Leader Thich Tri Quang. From_ his 
quarters in a Saigon maternity clinic, 
Tri Quang promptly labeled the elec- 
tion a fraud. Then he ate a banana, 

South Viet Nam's minorities were 
also well represented: ten members ol 
the Hoa Hao sect were elected, as were 
seven Confucionists. five Cao Dai, and 
nine Montagnards. On a regional basis, 
the winners were evenly divided be- 
tween the north and the south. “It’s go- 
ing to be quite a debating society,” said 
one-American, recalling the old Saigon 
saying: “Get four Vietnamese together 


and you have five political opinions.” 
A few common threads run through 
the mix: most of the candidates favor 
a strong executive rather than govern- 
ment by parliament: they want a con- 
stitution that guarantees freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and freedom of speech: 
all members are vehemently nationalist 
and anti-Communist. Some of the more 
prominent faces: 

> Dr. Dang Van Sung, 51, a physician 
turned editor of Saigon’s influential daily 
Chinh Luan (‘The Right Opinion”), 
who is popular among intellectuals and 
the Hoa Hao, and could probably be 
elected assembly chairman if he chose. 
“He may turn out to be the strong 
minority opposition leader,” says one 
observer. 

> Phan Khac Suu, 61, the white-haired 
former Chief of State whose recalci- 
trance brought down the last civilian 
government, ex-Premier Phan Huy 
Quat’s “Medicine Cabinet” of 1965. A 
southerner with strong support in the 
populous Mekong Delta, Suu advocates 
a system of checks and balances between 
executive, legislature and a national Su- 
preme Court. 

> Tran Van Van, 58, a gaunt intriguer 
who is one of Viet Nam's wealthiest 
businessmen (Saigon real estate, Delta 
rice lands), is also an ally of Phan Khac 
Suu and was imprisoned by the Diem 
and Khanh regimes. Van is the potential 
leader of a 44-seat southern bloc in 
the new assembly. 

> Dr. Phan Quang Dan. 48, another 
physician (he runs a clinic in Gia Dinh) 
and a favorite of Americans. Dan cam- 
paigned for free trade unionism, free 
enterprise and a guaranteed minimum 
wage, urged meaningful land reform 
and an unrestrained legal opposition to 
any civilian government. 

Korean Model? Buoyed by the clec- 
tion results, the Ky government and 
U.S. officials in Saigon wasted no time 
in getting the good word out to the 
countryside. Posters, pamphlets and leaf- 
lets began rolling by the millions through 
U.S.-installed presses. Nor will North 
Viet Nam be overlooked in the satura- 
tion attack: fully 5,000,000 leaflets will 
float down on the North from U.S. 
planes this week with the message: “The 
September elections prove that the 
masses in the South prefer freedom 
to Communism.” 

To decide the ultimate structure of 
that freedom is the task of the assembly- 
men, who will gather on Sept. 26 in the 
shabby National Cultural Center in 
downtown Saigon (it will get a fresh 
coat of paint before then). The biggest 
question is by what formula the military 
and civilians can share power in a nation 
al war—a country in which the military 
is the only strong, cohesive force. 

The generals are intrigued by the 
South Korean model, in which military 
leaders shed their epaulettes and formed 
a coalition with leading civilians. To 
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that end, the Saigon junta recently sent 
two representatives to Seoul, where they 
studied the system of President Chung 
Hee Park. Actually, the group elected 
last week could become a new National 
Legislative Assembly—but only if it 
meets with approval of the generals, 
who can exercise a velo on any actions 
that carry less than a two-thirds ma- 
jority. “There’s no doubt about it,” says 
one Western official. “The military are 
a force, a potent force. Thev're always 
going to be around.” 


Craters Within Craters 


U.S. planes punctuated the election 
victory in the South with the heaviest 
raids to date against the North, On 
one clear day last week. the skies were 
scorched with a record 171 missions. 
“It's getting mighty hard to tell the new 
craters from the old,” remarked a pilot 
returning from the battered Panhandle. 
Cratered anew were the Quang Khe 
missile complex, the Duc Tho storage 
area, and a spread of staging areas, oil 
dumps and antiaircraft sites. Though 
flak has thinned considerably in the re- 
gion, two U.S. planes were shot down. 
As one pilot’s parachute was buffeted 
by tricky wind currents, his anxious 
wingman radioed to ask him how he 
was doing. “Swinging, man,” came the 
reply. 

For the eighth time in the war, 
Guam-based B-52s roared in to plaster 
the Demilitarized Zone above the 17th 
parallel, this time in support of a 1,500- 
man Marine sweep south of the DMZ. 
Storming ashore from amphibious land- 
ing craft and coming to earth in chop- 
pers. the Marines met no significant 
contact, by week's end had killed only 
30 Reds—a sharp contrast to their op- 
eration in the DMZ last July when 824 
Communists were cornered and killed. 
Far to the north near Hanoi, Red MIGs 
made a rare appearance, jumping a 
flight of Phantoms in a ten-minute fight 
over Dap Cau railroad bridge. The 
MIGs missed: a Phantom’s Sidewinder 
missile did not, and down went the 19th 
MIG kill of the war. It was a bang-up 
end to a heartening week. 


The Charge of the Air Cav 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 
—Alfred Lord Tennyson 

For a cavalry charge, it was some- 
thing of a flop. The objective was a 
sprawl of scrub-grown hills known as 
“the Crow’s Foot,” and the mounts 
were hulking, olive-drab helicopters. 
Not a single cavalryman carried a sa- 
ber; instead they cradled automatic ri- 
fles in their arms. No plumed, defiant 
enemy fell to their swift assault, only 
47 scrawny, half-naked guerrillas. Yet 
in its unromantic rendezvous with the 
Viet Cong last week, the U.S. Ist Cav- 
alry (Airmobile) was far more effec- 
tive than anything recorded in the danc- 
ing dactyls of Tennyson. 

Leap & Smash. Since the 18,000 
men of the Air Cav arrived in Viet 
Nam just a year ago, they have killed 
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more than 5,000 Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese troops, and lost only 900 
dead of their own. Their swift sorties 
into the Red-dominated central high- 
lands have captured 1,200 other Com- 
munist troops, along with some 2,000 
weapons. Chinese-manufactured = ma- 
chine guns line the walk leading to Air 
Cav Major General John Norton's head- 
quarters located near An Khe, a proud 
display of hard-won enemy weaponry. 
Air Cav troopers, using the strategy 
of General Custer’s day, have struck 
swiftly and destructively at the ene- 
my’s food supplies; more than 1,000,- 
000 Ibs, of rice have been systematically 
destroyed in the Air Cav’s first year of 
action. In the process, the Air Cav, or 





controlled by Communist ambushes, is 
now open all the way from Qui Nhon. 
In General Norton's tidy mess on “the 
Hill.” a high-rise hummock that houses 
division headquarters, officers show up 
at dinner in gleaming boots and bright, 
gold-and-black scarves—the colors of 
the Cav. 

Near completion is “the Barrier.” a 
ten-mile defense perimeter consisting 
of cleared fire lanes, minefields, 68 
watchtowers and an encircling snare of 
concertina wire that, if stretched out, 
would measure 10,000 miles. Inside the 
Barrier is Camp Radcliff (named for the 
first Cavalryman to die in Viet Nam), 
where some 2,100 structures are abuild- 
ing. They range from wood-and-tin hut- 


KARSTEN PRAGER 


MAJOR GENERAL NORTON 


FLYING CRANE PICKING UP FUEL BLADDERS 
Maturity for a totally new dimension of warfare. 


“the First Team” as it likes to call it- 
self, has brought to maturity a totally 
new dimension of warfare: air mobility. 

The Air Cav tactic of leap and smash 
was perfected in 53 major operations— 
more than one a week—that ranged 
from the la Drang Valley (“the Valley 
of Death.” as the division remembers 
it) to the Bong Son Plains, hard by the 
South China Sea. Its 430 choppers, fly- 
ing from a carefully cropped launch 
pad outside An Khe, have carried men 
and whole batteries of snub-nosed 105s 
and 155s into places no one would have 
imagined. The Air Cav’s noisy “gun- 
ships” have developed to a fine art the 
use of their rocket artillery in close sup- 
port of the heliborne troops. As a re- 
sult the Air Cav moves faster and hits 
harder than any army since Genghis 
Khan's. 

Inside the Barrier. Back at An Khe 
(pop. 12,000), the division has created 
a home away from home. Last week 
business was booming in An Khe Plaza, 
the sanitary “Sin City” that houses bars 
and brothels under strict Army medical 
supervision (Time, May 6). Highway 
19, the east-west road that was once 


ments (to “get the troops off the mud”) 
to an elegant lumber-and-natural-rock 
mess hall that advertises itself as “the 
Red Hawk Inn.” 

On the Golf Course. Dial phones— 
some 3,000 of them—are being in- 
stalled, and Cavalrymen can tune in to 
Big Valley Radio, a twelve-hour FM 
station built’ by the troopers from 
scrounged equipment and featuring 
mainly rock ‘n’ roll tapes contributed 
by the men themselves. In the heat of 
An Khe’s sunny clime, ice is still a 
luxury. When the Cav arrived, a local 
entrepreneur hauled in ice from Pleiku 
every day, most of it melting before he 
got there but the remainder providing a 
cool profit. Then one day he failed to 
show up, and troopers found his creaky, 
decrepit truck leaking ice water on High- 
way 19. The truck and its owner were 
riddled with Viet Cong bullets, and a 
note near the body read: “Do not take 
the dirty money of the Americans.” 
Now an ice plant is being built to ease 
the heat a bit. 

Also being built is a new fuel supply 
system that will include a tank farm 
inside the base perimeter and individual 
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feeder pipes to each of the Air Cav’s 
430 helicopter stands. The Cav burns 
about 85,000 gallons of fuel cach day. 
Heart of the camp is the Golf Course, 
where the first troopers hacked out an 
airfield with a machete in one hand and 
rifle in the other. Today the Golf Course 
boasts a 3,300-ft. runway built of alu- 
minum planking that can handle C-130 
“Herky Bird” transports. Army engi- 
neers are busy paving everything from 
hardstands to the 20 miles of all-weath- 
er roads that link the base facilities. 
Bus service ties the camp to down- 
town An Khe and the airfield. By com- 
parison with Stateside bases, the Air 
Cav's 10-sq.-mi. complex is small. “But 
then.” notes one officer wryly, “you 
domt need a training area here.” 

High Morale. Most amazing of the 
Air Cav’s feats has been its ability to 
replace itself almost entirely during the 





DENGLER AFTER RESCUE 


The Snakes & the Angel 


Of the 87 Americans taken prisoner 
since the Viet Nam war began, only 
three have managed to escape.” The 
problem is not so much one of harsh 
prison security, as it was for flyers 
downed by the Nazis during World War 
I]. Rather, it is the harshness of the 
country itself. An escapee from a South- 
east Asian prison camp must burrow 
through rotting rain forests, fight off 
swarms of bugs, swim mighty, mud- 
thick rivers that cut between the re- 
gion’s steep mountains, and find a way 
to signal the U.S. rescue planes that 
orbit high over the jungle. Last week 
the most recent escapee told a harrow- 
ing tale of his trudge back to freedom. 

Ants & Water Buffalo. U.S. Navy Pi- 
lot Dieter Dengler, 28, was shot down 
over the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos last 





RECOVERED & WITH MOTHER 


“l was tied to a tree and used for target practice.” 


course of a year’s hard combat. Only 
500 of the original troops who arrived 
at An Khe are still on duty in Viet Nam. 
The rest have been rotated Stateside, 
many to instructors’ billets at the Air 
Cav home base in Fort Benning, Ga., 
where their combat expertise is well 
applied. The new First Team is. still 
70% “regular Army”—career soldiers 
rather than draftees—and thus man- 
ages to retain a solid base of experience 
among junior officers and sergeants. 
Nearly 100 Air Cavalrymen_ re-enlist 
or extend their duty in Viet Nam each 
month—a credit to the division's high 
morale. 

“If anyone needs to get somewhere 
in Viet Nam or get out,” says General 
Norton, “we have the pilots who can do 
it. This division can do many things 
that no other division can do, And it 
can go anywhere Charlie is.” To that 
end, the helicopter far excels the horse, 
and as any Tennyson-reading Air Cav- 
alryman would be quick to explain, halt 
a league is only 1} miles—the distance 
a chopper can fly in 40 seconds. 
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Feb. 1. Stunned by a crash landing that 
sheared the wings and tail from his 
Skyraider, Dengler stepped bleary-eyed 
into a world of muck, vines and violence 
that stood in odd contrast to his tidy, 
air-conditioned stateroom on the carrier 
Ranger. Abandoning his radio, .38-cal. 
pistol and dehydrated rations, Dengler 
ducked into the bush—but was jumped 
by Communist Pathet Lao guerrillas. 
Dengler was marched at the double 
along jungle trails and staked out among 
mosquitoes at night with arms and legs 
wide apart; when he refused to sign a 
statement condemning the U.S. in Vict 
Nam, his captors tied him upside down 
from a tree and let ants swarm over 
him. Then they dragged him into uncon- 
sciousness behind a water buffalo, 
Laotian Roulette. When he came to, 
his guards amused themselves with Lao- 
tian roulette: “I was tied to a tree and 


Five have died in captivity, five others were 
released, and many of the 303) Americans 
listed as “missing in action” are probably in 
Communist: hands 





THE RED GUARDS: 


OR weeks. Peking-bound trains, 
buses and trucks have been 

crammed with groups of excited stu- 
dents and teachers. They are crowd- 
ing into the city’s university halls and 
football stadiums, into railroad-station 
waiting rooms and public squares “to 
exchange revolutionary experiences” 
and listen to lectures on the means 
of spreading Mao Tse-tung’s Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution across 
the land. Peking, in fact, has become 
a giant revolving revival meeting as 
tens of thousands have come to town, 
then, rearmed with Mao’s think, have 
gone home, often accompanied by 
cadres of Peking students to ensure 
their continued doctrinal purity. 

Thus in Peking was born the strang- 
est phenomenon of China’s current 
convulsions: the Red Guards, For the 
name, Mao reached back to another 
time of troubles—the civil strife of 
the *20s and “30s. Mao first used the 
Red Guard label in 1927 to designate 
the peasant irregulars who fought 
alongside his troops in such battles as 
the victorious assault on the walled 
city of Tingchow, Later, Red Guards 
accompanied Mao and his men on the 
Long March in the mid-1930s to the 
safety of the caves of Yenan, 

Ghostly Organizer. The reincarna- 
tion of the Guards in their present 
form came in mid-June, A pilot group 
was organized at Tsinghua University’s 
middle school in Peking. The organ- 
izer_ and initial commander of the 
Guards was Mao’s longtime ghost- 
writer, Chen Po-ta, 62, and he loosed 
his youthful minions in public for the 
first time at an August I8 pep rally 
for the cultural revolution in Peking’s 
Gate of Heavenly Peace. Standing on 
both sides of the reviewing platform, 
the Guards, mostly in their late teens 
and early 20s. wore belted military- 
type uniforms and red arm bands. At 
a prearranged signal, several hundred 
Guards rushed in front of the stand to 
greet Mao. Mao accepted an arm band 
and pinned it on, as did his newly des- 
ignated No. 2 man, Defense Minister 
Lin Piao, Chanted the Guards: “Chair- 
man Mao, we shall crush the old world 
and build a new one.” 

The accent has indeed been on 
crushing. Within a week of their intro- 
duction, the Guards were on the ram- 
page in Peking, roughing up Chinese in 
Western dress, changing street signs 
to “revolutionary” names, and humil- 
iating Franciscan nuns. The Guards 
aimed not only at rooting out all for- 
eign influence in Mao's China but also 
at obliterating China’s own pre-Com- 
munist past. Nor was that all. “We 
are not only stirring up a revolution- 
ary storm in China,” they cried, “we 
shall spread it over the whole world.” 
As for anyone who dared to oppose 
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Today, China; Tomorrow, The World 


the new trend, the Guards pledged to 
“reform him, impose dictatorship on 
him, and fight him until our bayonets 
are stained with blood.” 

The blood often belonged to the 
Red Guards themselves. As the move- 
ment spread, so did the violence. Red 
Guard units from Peking fought with 
reluctant local party leaders and on 
several occasions sacked party head- 
quarters. Fights broke out over which 
units should go to Peking. 

Soviet Horror. Further fights erupt- 
ed as units returned from Peking and 
started telling their unanointed com- 
rades in the local Red Guard schools 
how things should be run. Squabbles 
also broke out between Red Guards 
and workers and peasants. For the 
first time in years, troops were brought 
into major cities to keep order. 

A fascinating sidelight is the treat- 
ment of the whole episode in the So- 
viet press. Moscow papers have pro- 
duced objective, detailed and horri- 
fied reports of the way the Chinese 
are running a Marxist revolution. “The 
Red Guards beat up a worker because 
he happened to be in a room where 
they found a crack in the frame of 
a portrait of Mao,” reported Pravda 
last week. “They beat people with 
sticks, rifle butts, chairs and electric 
wires. One man was tortured a whole 
night. When he lost consciousness, 
they poured cold water over him, and 
kept torturing him until he died.” 
Pravda also told how Red Guards from 
Peking seized party headquarters in 
Shanghai and tossed bricks and glass 
at people in the street below. 

Youth on His Side. Provincial and 
local party headquarters have, in fact, 
been a major target for Red Guard 
fury. Apparently Mao wanted to root 
out a lack of zeal at the local party 
level. But, according to reports from 
China, Mao had an even more com- 
pelling reason to call the Guards: he 
was in trouble. 

One version has it that Mao during 
his recent six-month absence from 
public view was being urged by Presi- 
dent Lui Shao-chi to refrain from an- 
other Leap Forward. Mao, so_ the 
story goes, enlisted his own wife to 
whip up support for him. She, in turn, 
recruited Lin Piao to Mao's cause. 
With their aid, Mao created the Red 
Guards to undercut his opponents. 

In preparation, Mao in May closed 
China’s schools. Actually, the students 
kept on attending classes, but they 
studied only one subject: Mao's 
thought. With youth behind him, Mao 
was able to confront the Party Cen- 
tral Committee in early August with 
an ultimatum: vote for me, or else. 

Conflicting Signs. A trademark of 
the Red Guards has become the “big- 
character” wall posters, which are 
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old newspapers on which Guards pro- 
claim new attacks on “revisionists,” 
denounce party members for un-Mao- 
like behavior, and record news of 
Guard activities in other cities. 

In the past few days, the posters 
have become symptomatic of the 
chaos in China’s cities. Some criticize 
the Red Guards. Others report 
clashes of Guards with workers and 
peasants. Some even demanded that 
Mao, who so far has let Lin do the 
talking at Red Guard rallies, take a 
greater role in the swirling events. 

Uncle Chou. Guard members are 
drawn almost exclusively from fami- 
lies of party members, workers, peas- 
ants or soldiers. So far, the Guard 
units seem to take orders only from 
party headquarters in Peking, but a 
relationship appears to have developed 
between the Guards and the army. A 
number of local army commanders 
have been appointed “instructors” of 
newly organized Red Guard corps. 

Lin Piao is the Guards’ command- 
er, but their Dutch uncle seems to be 
Premier Chou En-lai. He recently or- 
dered cadre leaders to stop beating 
up Chinese and removing art from 
public buildings. He also told them to 
stop pasting up the big-character wall 
poster that denounced the widow of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
first Chinese Republic. 

Planned Disorder. If the Guards 
get their orders mixed up, the reason 
is understandable: their instructions 
are often conflicting. For example, 
last week began with editorials in 
People’s Daily, the official party pub- 
lication, ordering the Guards drastical- 
ly to curtail their activities, and to 
leave the peasants alone to reap the 
harvest. Yet later in the week at an- 
other monster rally, under the smiling 
gaze of Mao, Lin Piao congratulated 
the Guards for “acting correctly.” 
Following Lin, Chou managed in one 
speech to tell the Guards to 1) stay 
away from the farms, and 2) go and 
help with the harvest. 

Did the confusion—and the vio- 
lence it was bound to provoke—rep- 
resent a fissure within the top leader- 
ship? Perhaps, But the more likely 
explanation lay in the peculiar psy- 
chology of the Guards’ creator. Years 
ago Mao reflected that a revolution 
is “not the same as inviting people to 
dinner or writing an essay or painting 
a picture. A brief reign of terror,” 
he mused, was necessary to make a 
revolution work, 

Reaching into the past for the 
Guards, Mao had probably also 
reached into the past for his plan of 
action. He had brought terror of a 
new and terrible sort to his hapless 
land. Whether its reign would be 
brief, not even Mao could answer. 


MUSICIANS’ DEMONSTRATION 


SCHOOLGIRL WITH POSTERS 
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used for target practice—the guards 
tried to see how close they could come 
to hitting me.” Finally, three weeks aft- 
er his crash, Dengler was led into a 
bamboo stockade somewhere near the 
trail and locked up in crude, wooden 
“footcuffs” with six other U.S. flyers. 
The prisoners were fed a handful of rice 
twice a week, supplemented their dict 
with snakes and anything else that 
crawled through their hut. “Once,” 
Dengler recalled, “we caught a snake 
that had swallowed two rats. We cut it 
open and ate the rats. Then we ate the 
snake.” 

Escape was constantly on Dengler’s 
mind, but the prisoners decided to wait 
until monsoons had swollen the streams 
and rivers down which they hoped to 
float. On June 29 they made their break 
Dengler slipped his footcuffs, grabbed 
four rifles and a bag of rice while the 
guards were eating. The prisoners killed 
six of their captors in a flurried fire- 
fight, then split into pairs in hopes of 
making their escape route difficult to 
follow. 

Loaded with Death. Dengler’s team- 
mate was Air Force Lieut. Duane Mar- 
tin, 26, of Denver, whose rescue helicop- 
ter had been shot down in September 
1965. Twice the pair slept in aban- 
doned villages; then they built a raft 
and floated downstream until an unex- 
pected waterfall smashed their craft 
They came upon a third village that ap- 
peared abandoned: it was instead load- 
ed with death. A man sprang from a hut 
and hit Martin on the leg with a ma- 
chete; a second swipe hit the stumbling 
Air Force pilot between shoulders and 
neck, beheading him. Dengler fled back 
into the bush. 

Starving and stupefied (he lost 59 Ibs. 
during his imprisonment), he wandered 
on through the jungle. “I was hungry 
and nearly out of my mind,” he said. 
“But I was angry. I wanted to come 
home, to fly again, but mostly to open 
my own restaurant.” Finally, Dengler 
found an abandoned parachute, tore its 
panels into strips to form a crude SOS, 
and on July 20, a full 22 days after he 
had entered the jungle, he was picked 
up by a “Jolly Green” rescue helicopter. 
“That angel was a beautiful sight,” said 
Dengler last week. “I was so far gone 
that I didn’t believe it was real until I 
smelled the gasoline from the chopper.” 

Alive & Free. When the news of his 
escape broke in the world press, the 
Russians thought they smelled some- 
thing else: a propaganda coup. Dengler 
was born in the West German town of 
Calw, the son of a Luftwaffe pilot who 
died in World War Il. Although he 
emigrated to the U.S. in 1957 and be- 
came a citizen three years later, Dengler 
was carrying a West German passport 
when the Reds picked him up. The pass- 
port, he said, was meant to explain his 
slight German accent to his captors 
Moscow quickly pounced on the fact to 
claim that West German “mercenaries” 
were fighting with the U.S. forces in 
Viet Nam. 
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Last week, as Dengler told his story 
to a jammed press conference in San 
Diego, West German Foreign Minister 
Gerhard Schréder was explaining to a 
skeptical Bundestag that all U.S. immi- 
grants are subject to the draft if they 
hope to achieve citizenship, and that 
the Russian claim was sheer claptrap. 
Dengler could not have cared less. Said 
he: “Man, it’s great to be alive—alive 
and free.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The Security Man 


A week to the day after the assassina- 
tion of Prime Minister Hendrik Ver- 
woerd, the leaders of South Africa's 
ruling Nationalist Party met in the Par- 
liament building in Cape Town to 
choose his successor. There were half a 
dozen candidates for the job, but it was 
never much of a race. The obvious 
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VORSTER (CENTER FOREGROUND) 
Symbol of what whites wanted most. 


front runner was beefy Balthazar Johan- 
nes Vorster, 50, Minister of Justice, 
Police and Prisons, and boss of the mas- 
sive security organization that enforced 
South African apartheid. 

Vorster (pronounced Force-ter) had 
admitted drawbacks. He suffers from 
a heart condition that prevents him 
from traveling by airplane. He has had 
no experience in foreign affairs, has in 
fact been outside South Africa only 
once, on a vacation to South America. 
In addition, his views on race problems 
were considered extremist, even by 
some members of his own racist party. 
But no other South African could match 
the support that Vorster enjoyed from 
the combined forces of the party’s large 
right wing, its secret Broederbond 
(Brotherhood) inner sanctum, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church, in which Vor- 


ster’s brother Jacobus is a leading min- 
ister. More important, to a_ nation 
thrown into traumatic shock by the 
assassination of its leader, Vorster was 
the living symbol of what most South 
African whites wanted most: security at 
any cost. 

By the time last week's party caucus 
began, all other candidates had quietly 
withdrawn and Vorster was elected 
Prime Minister by acclamation. “God 
has put the right man in the right place 
at the right time,” said his brother. 

Ox-Wagon Guard. Vorster has not 
always been so acclaimed. The 13th of 
14 children of a wealthy Afrikaner 
farmer, he studied law at Stellenbosch 
University. turned up in 1941 as a 25- 
year-old “general” in South Africa’s 
pro-Nazi underground, the Ossewa 
Brandwag (Ox-Wagon Guard). Spout- 
ing his admiration for Hitler and con- 
tempt for democracy, he was arrested 
as a Nazi agent in 1942, spent 14 
months in a dusty internment camp at 
Koffiefontein in the Orange Free State. 
So extremist were his ideas that not 
even the Nationalists could stomach 
them at first. In 1948, the party turned 
down his application for membership on 
the ground that he “believed in the 
authoritarian state principle and advo- 
cated the destruction of parties.” 

But times change. In 1961, shortly 
after the Sharpeville massacre had set 
South Africa reeling, Verwoerd decided 
that authoritarianism was just what the 
nation needed, named Vorster as Jus- 
tice Minister, and ordered him to snuff 
out racial violence. Setting to work with 
a vengeance, Vorster sent his cops 
swooping in to arrest African political 
leaders, beefed up his police force with 
more men and riot equipment, spent 
millions of dollars extending the police 
network of informers. 

No Time to Be Sensitive. His theme 
was kragdadigheid, an Afrikaans word 
meaning unyielding strength, and he lost 
no time pushing through Parliament the 
laws that would make him strong, First 
came the Anti-Sabotage Act, under 
which anyone suspected of “liberalist” 
ideas could be confined to his home 
indefinitely, denied the right to be heard 
in the press, and isolated from contact 
with decent citizens. Then came laws 
empowering his police to hold anyone 
without charge—first for 90 days and, 
as of last year, for 180 days. He also 
gained the right to extend indefinitely 
the sentences of all political prisoners, 
and this year was empowered to take 
“emergency” police measures such as 
imposing curfews without declaring a 
state of emergency. Accused last year of 
turning South Africa into a police state, 
Vorster rose in Parliament to offer his 
defense: “It is not the time to be sensi- 
tive about principles.” 

When he became Prime Minister last 
week, Vorster assured his fellow whites 
that there was at least one principle he 
would uphold. “I will continue along the 
road of apartheid,” he promised, and 
proceeded to deliver his own definition 
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A title on the door rates a Bigelow on the floor 
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I'D RIDE A MILE FOR A SMIRNOFF MARTINI 


The Martini revolution continues unabated. More and more devotees of the dry are making their Martinis with 
Smirnoff instead of gin. Because Smirnoff is filtered through 14,000 pounds of ac tivated charcoal. it makes 
a dryer Martini. Millions of Martini men have discovered this already. Since you can’t lick “em, join ‘em! 
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of it. “It is not,” he said, “a denial of 
human dignity to anyone. On the con- 
trary, it gives an opportunity to every 
individual, within his own sphere, not 
only to be a man or woman in every 
sense of the word, but also to create the 
opportunity to develop and advance 
without restriction or frustration—as 
circumstances justify in accordance with 
the demands of the development 
achieved.” 

That kind of doubletalk must have 
mystified his listeners. Then he added: 
“Until we are again in calmer waters, I 
believe that I owe it to South Africa to 
take personal responsibility for the safe- 
ty of the state.” 

Everybody knew what that meant. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Yes, But How? 


The 16th Commonwealth Conference 
broke up last week in London. What 
broke it up, as usual, was the problem 
of how to make Rhodesia a British 
colony again. 

Admittedly, it was a problem that 
put the leaders of the Commonwealth's 
23 nations in a curious position, for to 
most of them anti-colonialism is still a 
fighting cause. But Rhodesia is different. 
Its white supremacist regime seized in- 
dependence last year only to forestall 
British attempts to give the land's over- 
whelming African majority a hand in 
running the government. Therefore, 
agree all members of the Common- 
wealth, the only way for Rhodesian 
blacks to gain true independence is for 
Britain to regain control. But how? 

Most Commonwealth leaders had 
come to London hoping to force Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Wilson to 
send troops to invade Rhodesia—or at 
the very least call for a full-scale eco- 
nomic and diplomatic blockade (such 
as the U.N. unsuccessfully tried against 
Franco’s Spain after World War II). 
Afraid that Wilson might come to terms 
with the Rhodesian regime, they de- 
manded that he agree to something 
called NIBMAR—an acronym standing 
for “No Independence Before Majority 
African Rule.” 

Wilson’s position was somewhat dif- 
ferent. He feared that the use of British 
troops would be 1) a risky military 
venture, and 2) political suicide for his 
own government. Moreover, a full U.N. 
boycott would bring Britain into con- 
flict with South Africa and endanger 
the strong and lucrative trade ties the 
two share. He fudged on NIBMAR; but 
to prove that his heart was in the right 
place, he delivered an ultimatum of 
sorts to Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian 
Smith. Unless Smith agreed to form an 
“acceptable” government by Christmas, 
Wilson would ask the U.N. to impose 
mandatory sanctions on Rhodesian pig 
iron, chrome and asbestos. 

Pig iron, chrome and asbestos? The 
Commonwealth was not impressed. Nor 
were the members pacified when Wilson 
upped the ante to include a mandatory 
oil blockade; after all, one mandatory 
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Here's carrots in your eye. 


oil blockade was supposedly already in 
force, but Rhodesia had somehow al- 
ways managed to get plenty of oil. In 
the end, there was not much the Com- 
monwealth could do about it. Before 
they went home, however, the leaders 
of 16 former British possessions in Af- 
rica, Asia and the Caribbean broke 
ranks with Wilson, made use of the 
official conference communiqué—tradi- 
tionally a bland document saying noth- 
ing—to register their disagreement and 
disgust. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Beautiful, Jean-Jacques” 

Scene: a junk-filled empty lot near 
London's seedy Portobello Road. Rain 
clouds. Children swinging from a rope 
tied to a tree. A crowd of corduroy 
jackets and miniskirts respectfully 
watches a German painter named Wer- 
ner Schreib tack a huge picture of Lud- 
wig Erhard to an easel, then set it afire. 
“It's a spiral of crisis,” he explains. 
France’s Jean-Jacques Lebel _ strolls 
through the crowd, inviting each spec- 
tator to close one eye. He holds up a 
pornographic picture to the other eye, 
strokes the closed eye with a feather, 
then invites the spectator to change 
eyes, holds up a postcard of Queen 
Elizabeth, and strokes the closed eye 
with a carrot. “Beautiful, Jean-Jacques,” 
murmur the spectators. 

With such anti-Establishmentarian 
overtones, it could almost have been an 
international congress of anarchists. It 
was merely part of the week-long “De- 
struction in Art Symposium,” a festival 
of happenings being staged across Lon- 
don by 40-odd (some very odd) artists 
from ten countries. The symposium was 
dedicated to the sobering proposition 
that “society will ignore the manifesta- 
tion of destruction in art at its peril.” 
London took it more or less in stride. 
The only public outcry was raised when 
it was learned that Spain’s Juan Hidalgo 


was invited. His specialty is cutting the 
heads off chickens and flinging them at 
the audience. YOU CAN'T KILL A CHICK- 
EN IN THE NAME OF ART, screamed a 
headline in the Sun, Hidalgo settled for 
cating an apple “in homage to William 
Tell.” 

Egg & Beer. Not to be outdone by 
the foreign competition, Britain's Ivor 
Davies staged a complex, explosive 
demonstration that involved a picture of 
Robert Mitchum and a male anatomical 
model with a heart that bled and realis- 
tic genitalia. Japan’s Yoko Ono had a 
fey Zen variant on the dominant theme: 
she spread out a cloth on which she 
drew the outlines of people’s shadows, 
then folded it up to take their shadows 
prisoner. 

Nonetheless, top honors of the show 
undeniably went to four Viennese men 
from something called the Institute for 
Direct Art. Black-shirted Hermann Nitsch 
gave a demonstration of his popular 
Blutorgie (blood orgy), in which he 
tore apart the cadaver of a_ freshly 
slain lamb, also gave a learned lecture 
on the “liberation of violent urges 
through catharsis.” His colleagues, Otto 
Miihl and Giinter Brus, held an audi- 
ence of 100 spellbound in St. Bride 
Foundation Institute when they smeared 
Susan Kahn, a visiting New York school- 
teacher clad only in a black strapless 
bra and black panties, from head to toe 
with flour, crushed ripe tomatoes, beer, 
raw egg, brightly colored powdered 
paints, cornflakes, half-chewed raw car- 
rot, bits of melon and melon seed, milk, 
and tufts of moss and grass. Concluded 
the critic for the London Times, trying 
very hard to be broad-minded about it 
all: “The visual arts today are a kind of 
brothel of the intellect, and nobody can 
write a report on a brothel while prim- 
ly standing outside the door. The idea 
that he knows precisely what art is, and 
what it is not, is, it seems to me, the 
only one which the conscientious art crit- 
ic cannot afford to give a hearing to.” 
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BERLIN 
The Waltzing Bulldozer 


“Stehen bleiben! (Halt!]* screamed 
the Communist border guards as the 
refugee bent on escape headed for the 
barbed-wire barrier. “Stehen bleiben!” 
But the defector plunged on, unheeding 
—in fact, unhearing. For the escapee 
was a clanking, wheezing bulldozer. 
Slowly it staggered forward, weaving 
from side to side, as if in some drunken 
waltz. 

Machine pistols cracked. Sobered, the 
dozer straightened up, clattered straight 
into a 5-ft.-deep antitank ditch and 
through three barbed-wire fences to 
come to rest against a tree in the Span- 
dau section of West Berlin, From the 
bulldozer’s cab emerged two husky 
young East Germans, their pregnant 
wives, and the towheaded three-year- 
old son of one. 

It turned out that the ringleader had 
got the idea for the escape when his job 
required him to use the dozer to level 
the forbidden strip opposite Spandau. 
He and a neighbor in the nearby hamlet 
of Falkensee lined the cab with steel 
plate against the bullets of border 
guards, and it was a sound idea, since 
the bulldozer was hit by at least 30 bul- 
lets, As an additional defense, both men 
had carried bags of pepper “to throw in 
their eyes in case they stopped us.” Far 
more fortifying were other advance 
preparations, which may have explained 
some of the waltzing at the border, 
Said one of the men with a grin: “We 
had to drink a lot of schnapps to give 
us courage.” 


RUSSIA 


Where’s Ivan? 


Gemini I I's successful flight last week 
(see SCIENCE) underscored the space 
race’s most tantalizing puzzle: What are 
the Russians doing? During the past 18 
months, while the U.S. has conducted 
nine Gemini missions and captured vir- 
tually all important space records, the 
Soviet Union has not announced the 
launching of a single manned space flight. 


GREECE 
A Year of Clear Sailing 


In Athens last week, the young King 
of Greece was regaling his friends with 
his version of an encounter at sea. It 
seems the sky was clear and the wind 
low enough so that the officer on the 
deck of the U.S. carrier Saratoga was 
able to hail the youthful skipper of the 
sloop Proteus without a megaphone. 
“You know who | am?” said the officer. 
“Lam admiral of the Sixth Fleet.” “And 
I'm the King of Greece,” responded 
Constantine. 

The weather ashore in Constantine's 
domain last week was as calm as the 
Mediterranean. While tourists sunned 
themselves on the beaches and listened 
to David Oistrakh perform with the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra in the 1,800- 
year-old Odeon of Herodes Atticus, Pre- 
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mier Stephan Stephanopoulos, 67, cele- 
brated his first full year in office in his 
cluttered quarters at the Parliament 
building. He had been sworn in as Con- 
stantine’s solution to the summer-long 
constitutional crisis provoked by the res- 
ignation of Premier George Papandreou 
last summer and as a way of avoiding 
Papandreou’s demand for a general elec- 
tion. At the time, Papandreou predicted 
that the Stephanopoulos government, 
like two others that Constantine had 
chosen, would have “an ephemeral life.” 
Surprisingly, it has lasted. 

Tax Reform. The regime has even 
accomplished some things. Panic buying 
of gold, which threatened the drachma, 
was stemmed by the central bank early 
in the year. Since then, the economy has 


ANDREAS PAPANDREOU 


PREMIER STEPHANOPOULOS 
Ephemeral, perhaps, but surprisingly long-lived. 


expanded nicely. Gross national product 
will be up 8% for 1966, industrial pro- 
duction is up 15%, and after nearly two 
years of inflation brought on by Papan- 
dreou's free-spending policies, prices 
have stabilized. Governing with a pre- 
carious majority of 152 Deputies (out 
of a 300-man Parliament), in which the 
balance of power is held by 40-odd 
Deputies weaned away from Papan- 
dreou’s once-dominant Center Union 
Party with promises of Cabinet port- 
folios, Stephanopoulos has rammed 
through some tax reforms. Even before 
they went into effect, collections jumped 
35% . Possibly this was because the pros- 
perous shipowners and commercial aris- 
tocracy who sometimes take a casual 
attitude toward taxpaying, decided that 
economic stability could be in their in- 
terest as well as that of Stephanopoulos. 

Unfortunately, Stephanopoulos — has 
made enemies as well as friends. He has 
so far enacted no social-welfare legisla- 
tion at all and, in order to economize, 
slashed the wheat subsidies enacted by 
Papandreou, enraging the farm vote, 





which represents 51% of the total. In 
July, demonstrators protesting the cuts 
rioted in Salonika. Over 90 police and 
demonstrators were injured, and 140 
demonstrators arrested. If an election 
was held tomorrow, Papandreou’s Cen- 
ter Union would most likely win. 

Ailing Fox. Such a victory, moreover, 
would have serious repercussions for the 
monarchy. At 78, ex-Premier George 
Papandreou is becoming aware that life 
itself is ephemeral. In the past year, 
“the Old Fox” has become frail and ail- 
ing, and control of the party is passing 
day by day into the hands of his am- 
bitious 47-year-old son Andreas, who 
harangues the voters on the need for 
“redistribution of income to the poorer 
classes” and “a dash of socialism.” Pa- 
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KING CONSTANTINE 


pandreou the elder had his differences 
with King Constantine, but he nonethe- 
less favored the monarchy as an institu- 
tion, arguing only that “the King should 
reign and not rule.” His son is a far 
more outspoken antimonarchist. In an 
emotional speech last week, he an- 
nounced that “the Center Union does 
not accept the King as co-ruler.” Ste- 
phanopoulos & Co., he said, “are puppets 
who take their orders from the King.” 
There is no doubt that the King and 
the Premier see eye to eye on many is- 
sues, Stephanopoulos relies heavily on 
Constantine to keep the right-wing Na- 
tional Radical Union Party, which sup- 
plies the bulk of his parliamentary votes, 
in line behind him—and thereby post- 
pone the need for a general election, 
which need not, by law, be held before 
February 1968. On the other hand, Con- 
stantine clearly leaves the day-to-day 
business of governing to Stephanopoulos 
and his ministers, and felt secure enough 
on his throne to leave the country this 
summer for a holiday of yachting in 
Denmark and touring in West Germany. 
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Georgia-Pacific too 


a new look at 


Southern 
pine and 
started 


a whole new 
industry in 


the South 


Up until January, 1964, 
Southern pine was used primarily 
for lumber and pulp. This was 
good... except the trees would be 
much more valuable to us if we 
could make a more profitable 
item from them . . . an item like 
plywood. After a lot of research 
and test runs, we opened the first 
Southern pine plywood plant 

in history in Fordyce, Arkansas 
...and started a whole new 
industry in the South. 


Capacity Up 32%. 
Since then we have opened five 
additional plants to produce 





Southern pine plywood .. . raising 
TEN YEARS SALES GROWTH NET INCOME 
| HIN MILLIONS OF DOLLAR en {lN_MILLIONS 


our total plywood capacity 

(all types) some 32%. And now 
we're building two more. 

There are many obvious reasons 
why we turned to Southern pine 





will rise from a current 

13.5 billion square feet to 23 
billion square feet by 1975... 
almost a 70% increase. 
Demand like this requires 


as a source for plywood. The new our new Southern pine 


plants are close to big markets; 
we provide better service to our 
customers; and we obtain a 
more profitable use of the 
valuable timber. 

Plywood Demand Rising. 
However, the main reason is 
the simple fact that demand for 
plywood is going up. The 
American Plywood Association 
estimates that demand 


CASH FLOW 


DF DOLLAR IN MILLIONS OF 


production as well as existing | 
Douglas fir production. | 


Innovation Brings Growth. 
Through innovations such as 
Southern pine plywood, we at 
Georgia-Pacific expect our sales 
to grow right along with the 
demand. In this way, as in 
other ways, we continue 

to live up to our reputation 

as the Growth Company. 
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Georgia-Pacific owns or controls 
opproximately 35 billion boord feet of timber. 
Our forests are managed on a sustained 

yield basis. We are growing more timber each 
yeor than we harvest for our operations. 


Plywood / Paper / Pulp / Chemicals 
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Wood Products / Gypsum / Natural Gas / 


For further information write: 
Georgio-Pacific Corporation, 
375 Park Ave. New York,NY. 10022 


or 421 SW Sixth Ave., Portland, Oregon 97204 


Metollurgical Coal 


4>GEORGIA-PACIFIC 
knows where it’s growing 
in the plywood business. 
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The party took place at the British 
consul general’s house in Boston, Mov- 
ing through the reception, Jacqueline 
Kennedy welcomed the first ten British 
graduate students awarded scholarships 
by Britain’s Kennedy Memorial Fund, 
established after the President’s death 
to send Britons to the U.S. for research 
and travel. Never far from the side of 
her brothers-in-law Bobby and Teddy, 
Jackie said little, although she was es- 
pecially pleased to see Lord Harlech, 
formerly Sir David Ormsby Gore, the 
British Ambassador to the U.S. during 
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JACQUELINE KENNEDY 
Welcome in Boston. 


the Kennedy Administration. After the 
party, Jackie invited the students out to 
Hyannis Port for the weekend, 

The great man had written in My 
Early Life: “1 loved my mother dearly 
—but at a distance.” A painful distance, 
according to Randolph Churchill, 55, 
chronicling the early life of Sir Winston 
Churchill in a biography now being 
serialized by London's Sunday Tele- 
graph. “Winston's schooldays were the 
only unhappy part of his life,” writes 
Randolph about his father. “The neg- 
lect and lack of interest shown by his 
parents were remarkable.” Winny con- 
stantly begged “Mummy and Papa” to 
visit him at school, but “Lord Randolph 
was a busy politician; Lady Randolph 
was caught up in the whirl of fashion- 
able society.” The biographer, who him- 
self suffered from having a busy famous 
father, concludes that parental indif- 
ference forced Winston early “to stand 
on his own feet.” 


Holy propaganda! No sooner had 
TV’s Batman and Robin resumed their 
camp crusading for another season than 
the Soviet humor magazine Krokodil 
published a humorless tirade calling 
them “idealized representatives of the 
FBI.” The show, said the editorial writ- 
er, is attracting “more and more mil- 
lions of children, teen-agers and under- 
developed adults. Betmvenomaniya is 


raging in American schools like the 
plague. The games of children are be- 
coming cruel. Batman is making the 
spiritual night of America darker.” 
Gleeps! 

This particular Rockefeller Center is 
not a very grand place. Set up with a 
$3,000 foundation grant, it comprises 
30 acres of land with a small school 
building, a library and some playground 
equipment. Still, the center in the West 
Virginia town of Emmons (pop. 300) 
means more to former Anti-Poverty 
Worker John D. (“Jay”) Rockefeller IV 
than the complex of skyscrapers that 
his grandfather built in Manhattan. “It’s 
great,” said Rockefeller, 29, now a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the West Virginia 
House of Delegates. Jay was so proud 
of the new center that he got his father, 
John D. Rockefeller HI, to fly down 
from New York for the dedication 
party, when the whole town turned out 
to hear the two marching bands and 
strut in the cakewalk contest. 

He was playing it straight this time. 
Bob Hope and his wife Dolores signed 
over 80 acres of land, valued at more 
than $500,000, as a site for the new 
$5,500,000 Eisenhower Medical Center 
to be built in Palm Desert, Calif., where 
Ike and Mamie spend their winters. 
Earlier, the Hopes had chipped in $50,- 
000 toward the heart, pulmonary and 
cancer research center, 

Midst laurels stood: Houston's Dr. 
Michael DeBakey, 58. pioneer of the 
artificial heart, honored with the Maine 
Heart Association's Drake Memorial 
Award for his achievements in cardio- 
vascular surgery; Swingman Benny 
Goodman, 57, named for New York 
City’s Handel Medallion for his contri- 
butions to world culture and American 
music; West German Chemist Ernst 
Klenk, 70, and New York Physician 
Harry Goldblatt, 75, named to share 
the Vernon Stouffer Foundation’s first 
annual $50,000 Stouffer Prize for their 
lifelong research into the nature and 
treatment of high blood pressure and 
arteriosclerosis. 

A New York Yacht Club syndicate 
paid $30,000 to build the schooner 
America in 1851, then sent her spanking 
off to England to prove its boast that 
she was “the fastest yacht afloat.” Amer- 
ica triumphantly returned with the Roy- 
al Yacht Squadron's “!100-Guinea Cup,” 
the ugly silver ewer that became the 
famed America’s Cup. The America her- 
self was broken up long ago, but now 
she will be grandly resurrected. Yachts- 
man Rudolph Schaefer, 66, president of 
the Schaefer Brewing Co., has commis- 
sioned a replica of the 103-ft. gaff-rigged 
beauty for $400,000. The new boat will 
not race for the cup next year against 
the versatile 12-meter sloops, however. 


She will just be standing by, said Schae- 
fer, “to rekindle the spirit of the 
America.” 

She had spent many summers there as 
a girl before going away to the equally 
implausible principalities of Hollywood 
and Monaco. Now Princess Grace, 36, 
was back in the Kelly summer home 
with her prince and three small Grimal- 
dis in tow. Of course, Ocean City, N.J., 
lacks a certain Monegasque patina, but 
the princess was feeling gracefully and 
somewhat plumply at home. “It has been 
lovely to come here and sit and look at 
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PRINCESS GRACE 
Patina in Jersey. 


the ocean,” said Grace, gently shaking a 
new silvery-blonde hairpiece that cas- 
caded over her shoulders. 

His nickname was “Stretch” more 
than 50 years ago when he was the 
finest first baseman that Stony Point, 
N.Y., had ever seen. James A. Farley 
didn’t make it to the big leagues, al- 
though he was quite a pro at politics— 
another game he took seriously. Now, at 
78, F.D.R.’s old campaign manager has 
decided to get back into baseball. He 
has signed on as president of the Little 
League Foundation. 


Radiant in the candlelight, Lynda Bird 
Johnson, 22, dined at San Francisco's 
Shadows Restaurant, then set off with 
her date to Sausalito’s Trident nightclub 
to listen to soft guitars until midnight. 
Was her escort that smoothie, George 
Hamilton? Not this time. Lynda’s best- 
publicized beau did not turn up as she 
headed west for a Hawaiian vacation. 
Her date on the California stopover was 
a more earnest type, Dr. Brent Eastman, 
26, the athletic intern who piloted her 
raft down Wyoming's Snake River last 
year while working as a summer guide. 
Would they get together again on her 
way back to Washington? Maybe, he an- 
swered. “But I’m an intern, and I'm pret- 
ty well tied down to the hospital.” 
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If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


Sure, $75 is a lot of money for our Royal Master size 
8.25-14 tire. 

And that’s with your old tire, no less. 

Some people don’t spend that much for a whole set of 
tures. 


But is saving money the first thing you should think of 


when you buy a tire? Or would you rather know you’ve 
got something special on your wheels when you hit a pot- 
hole at 70 m.p.h. 

Or sweep around a rain-slicked curve. 

Or pick up a nail at 3 o’clock in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 

And maybe you’re wondering how much better the new 
Royal Master could possibly be that we’re asking so much 
for it. 

Well, to begin with, it’s built with more hand labor than 
you would ever think anybody puts into a tire. 


Hand labor performed by men who’ve been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

It’s got a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, you can 
practically forget about blowouts. 

It’s got a special red liner that grips any sharp object 
you pick up and helps to block off the air leakage. 

And it’s got two special traction bars that we mold 
into the tread to wipe wet, slippery roads dry. 

So when you look at the Royal Master and wonder 
whether it pays for you to buy such an expensive tire, 
just remember this. 

Money doesn’t do you any good 
if you’re not around to spend it 


U.S. RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly. 
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SOUTH AMERICA HAS 
TWO SIDES. AND WE 
CAN SHOW YOU BOTH. 


The West Coast with Panagra: Treat 
yourself to yards of vicuna in Bolivia 
Discover coolness on the equator. 
Find the lost kingdom of Machu 
Picchu. Lose yourselfin the old-world 
air of Lima. Play games in the world’s 


largest casino, in Vina del Mar 


The East Coast with PanAm: Climba 
mountain, rightin Rio. Take on 
Uruguay and the smart beaches of 
Punta del Este. Wander poinciana- 
lined streets in Paramaribo. Go 
hunting for bargains in Guayanan 
gold. Or jaguars in Venezuelan hills 


A travel agent can help you plan 


Both coasts are yours for the price 


of a 30-day excursion ticket to 
Buenos Aires. And that’s just $550 


from New York 





PANAGRA: PAN AM 


PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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CURRICULUM 
What Nobody Knows 


There will be no education courses at 
Arizona's Prescott College, a four-year 
liberal arts school that will open next 
week. Candidly acknowledging the 
enduring mystery of the process of 
learning, President Ronald C. Nairn 
explains: “We would love to teach 
education if we could find anyone who 
knew anything about it. This would be 
the greatest breakthrough since the time 
of the Greeks.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Bigger Teacher Shortage 

On paper there can’t be a U.S. pub- 
lice-schoolteacher shortage. Each year 
the nation’s colleges turn out 200,000 
graduates qualified for teaching, and 
150,000 take jobs. That is 50,000 more 
than the net loss from teachers who re- 
tire or quit. Since the school population 
is growing at about 1,000,000 a year, 
these graduates should provide one new 
teacher for every 20 children—an ad- 
mirable ratio. Yet as schools opened 
this month, the teacher shortage was 
the worst since World War II. 

Caught aback, the National Educa- 
tion Association made an emergency 
survey, pegged the nationwide shortage 
at 72,500 teachers, all but 6,500 of 
them needed in elementary schools. The 
figure seems conservative, since New 
York alone reported a statewide defi- 
ciency of 12,000 certified teachers, Tex- 
as 10,300, Illinois and Michigan 5,000 
each. Missouri has almost three times 
as many vacancies as last year. 

Shocks in Chicago. Some big-city sys- 
tems had a tough time opening. Chicago 
had 600 vacancies on opening day, still 
needs 300 teachers, mainly in its Negro 
neighborhoods. Part of the problem was 
that 300 new teachers “took our jobs, 
then found others they preferred and 
didn’t notify us,” says Acting Super- 
intendent Thaddeus Lubera. Cleveland 
hired 650 new teachers, still faced a 
shortage of 235. It began hiring any 
college graduates, even if they could 
teach only one period a day, yet wound 
up with 50 jobs filled by substitutes and 
retired teachers who, by law, must quit 
within 60 days or lose their pensions. 
Kansas City’s director of school per- 
sonnel, Robert Ward, says it takes about 
50 telephone calls to find five substitutes 
when a regular teacher is sick—and on 
some days 150 are absent. 

Lonely rural areas, where starting sal- 
aries can run $4,000 a year or less, are 
in even greater trouble. With so many 
jobs available, teachers can choose 
where they want to live. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Miami are not short- 
handed, but California’s hot San Joa- 
quin Valley and Florida’s rural Mar- 
ion County are desperately advertising 
for help. The rich Long Island suburb 
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of Hempstead, on the other hand, pays 
new teachers $6,400, had 3,000 appli- 
cations for fewer than 40 openings. 

Recruiting from Tunisia. Although 
elementary-school teachers are needed 
most, specialists in such high school 
subjects as mathematics, science and 
women's physical education are also 
scarce. The shortage of high school in- 
dustrial-arts teachers is “horrendous,” 
says Ohio State Superintendent Martin 
Essex. Colleges produce few vocational 
teachers these days, and anyone with 
mechanical skills can easily triple his 
teaching salary in industry. 

To plug the teaching gap, Detroit has 
sent assistant principals and guidance 
counselors into 102 of its classrooms. 
Nebraska's Bellevue district, near Oma- 
ha, has refused to let teachers break 
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“HI, MA‘AMI I'M THE FUTURE 
YOU'RE SUPPOSED TO SHAPE” 


contracts until replacements are found. 
Districts in Georgia and Massachusetts 
have turned to what they call “two for 
one” or “platoon” systems, in which 
two teachers, often housewives with de- 
grees, are hired for each vacancy and 
each works only half a day. Maine is 
seeking teachers from Tunisia, Greece 
and Turkey in a “reverse Peace Corps.” 
New York City’s Superintendent Ber- 
nard Donovan sent recruiters south to 
hire 60 Negroes displaced by the clos- 
ing of Negro schools under integration 
plans, and got 2,000 other teachers by 
offering inexperienced B.A. holders free 
summer education courses at N.Y.U. 
The Boerne, Tex., school board hired 
two Roman Catholic Benedictine sisters 
to teach math and English, now faces 
petitions from Protestants who claim 
that the sisters’ habits constitute “silent, 
striking teaching of sectarian religion.” 
Federal Impact. The most direct 
cause of the new shortage, ironically, 
is the sudden proliferation of federal 
programs designed to aid education. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, aimed mainly at helping 





kids from poor neighborhoods catch up 
to their more affluent peers, created 
60,000 extra fulltime teaching jobs for 
this school year. These teachers are, of 
course, still teaching, and in tasks where 
the schools are weakest: small-class re- 
medial work in the three Rs, guidance 
counseling, tutoring. But they leave va- 
cancies in regular classrooms. 

In addition, the Peace Corps has 
5,400 teachers overseas, the federal 
Job Corps employs 1,720 teachers, and 
the fulltime Head Start program is ex- 
pected to need 12,000 teachers. An- 
other drain is the draft. Texas educa- 
tion officials contend that their teacher 
shortage just matches the number hired 
by federal programs. Indianapolis shift- 
ed 49 faculty members into anti-poverty 
jobs—and faced 46 vacancies when 
school opened. John Desmond, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
argues that “it is asinine to assign teach- 
ers to special programs while regular 
classrooms are unfilled.” 

Inverted Prestige. While the sudden 
impact of federal programs can be 
largely blamed for this year’s troubles, 
long-range pressures are also squeezing 
the teaching profession. College gradu- 
ates who choose teaching are turning 
in increasing numbers to jobs with the 
greatest prestige, those in colleges and 
high schools, leaving a growing gram- 
mar school gap. High school teachers 
tend to move up to junior colleges, 
which employ more than 65,000 as 
compared with 26,000 five years ago. 
Contending that elementary teachers 
have a far more profound influence on 
students than college teachers, James 
E. Russell, secretary of the N.E.A.’s 
Educational Policies ©§ Commission, 
charges that “the prestige hierarchy in 
education is inverted—and when we 
finally treat the elementary school as 
our first priority, we will have a true 
revolution in American education.” 

Yet the basic problem is that teaching 
salaries in most public schools are not 
competitive with jobs in industry and 
government requiring lesser skills. One 
Office of Education official estimates 
that 1,000,000 teachers have been lured 
away by higher salaries alone. A justi- 
fiable desire for higher pay, greater 
prestige and a stronger voice in their 
own profession is leading to a new mili- 
tancy among teachers. School boards 
and taxpayers can either try to fulfill 
these desires or prepare for even worse 
shortages ahead. Within five years, the 
babies of all those postwar babies will 
be ready for kindergarten. 


UNIVERSITIES 


New U. at Carnegie Tech 

The future of private universities in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in- 
creasingly hinges on the choice between 
a bigger piece of the public tax pie or a 
larger slice of Mellon. Temple Universi- 
ty became a state-supported school last 
December; the University of Pittsburgh 
took the same course last month, The 
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who have other things 
to do besides talk to 

life insurance agents. 


You’re busy. We're busy. 

So, getting right to the point makes sense 
for both of us. That’s why a Mutual Benefit 
agent offers a 7-minute interview. 


In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve 
your problems, though he may very well 
spark a couple of ideas that will save 
you money. 


The important thing is that you will have 

a chance to see that he knows his stuff 

and to size him up. To determine if he’s a 
person you would find it easy to talk to. 

If you're interested in further discussion, 
invite him to stay. Otherwise, he'll be on his 
way at the end of seven minutes. Or, if 
you’re too busy to see anyone right now, 
write for our free booklet, “What you can 
expect a Mutual Benefit agent to do for you.” 
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University of Pennsylvania currently WHEN YOU BUY AN FM/AM PORTABLE... WHY NOT GET THE BEST 
draws nearly a fourth of its budget from 


Government-financed research and an 
additional 8% from direct state aid 
Last week the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology turned to the enormous 
Mellon wealth. Carnegie announced 
that it would merge with Pittsburgh's 
Mellon Institute to form a new school 
called ( arnegie University 

Ever since its founding by Andrew 
W. and Richard B. Mellon in 1913, the 
nonprofit Mellon Institute has been 
conducting impressive research in chem- 
istry, physics, biological sciences and en- 
gineering, mainly for application in 
private industry. It occupies an eight- 
story building near Carnegie Tech in 
Pittsburgh as well as radiation labora- 
tories in suburban Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, and its assets exceed $60 million. 
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PRESIDENT STEVER 
Choosing Mellon over pie. 


That will give Carnegie University a 
value of about $200 million, including 
an endowment of nearly $120 million 

-making it one of the 15 best-endowed 
universities in the entire U.S. Consid- 
ering the hot rivalry that now goes on 
between Tech and neighboring Pitt, it is 
ironic that until 1927 Mellon Institute 
was affiliated with the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The merger will upgrade Carnegic 
Tech's graduate programs in the pure 
sciences and, in addition, will provide 
funds to fatten its undernourished hu- 
manities and liberal-arts faculties for 
better overall balance of the disciplines 
The Institute will become a unit (the 
Mellon Institute of Science) within the 
new university, and the well known 
Carnegie Tech name will survive as a 
college of engineering and applied 
science in the new school. Carnegie 
Tech President H. Guyford Stever will 
head the new university under the merg- 
er, which has been approved informally 
by the boards of both organizations and 
should take effect next July 
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OPERA 
Lord of the Manor 


See Cover) 

Fresh off the boat from Italy, gourd- 
shaped Giulio Gatti-Casazza heads 
straight for Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera. As the newly appointed general 
manager of the Met, he is eager to have 
a look at his new home. Mama mia! 
What he sees is enough to curl his beard. 
It's bad enough that the exterior looks 
like a brewery. But the backstage area 
is so cramped that it can hardly accom- 
modate a P.T.A. pageant. Principal 
singers, he finds to his horror, have to 
rehearse in the ladies’ powder room; 
scenery is stacked behind the building 





made, fund-raising dinners held. But 
what with depressions, wars and chron- 
ically empty coffers, all the grandiose 
schemes came to litthke more than the 
ragged canvas castles of stage sets piled 
in the snow on Seventh Avenue. 

But now, praise Gatti-Casazza, the 
impossible has dawned. Last week, in 
an explosion of unabashed pride born 
of years of frustration, the Metropolitan 
Opera formally opened a stunning new 
$45.7 million house in Lincoln Center 
And what a house to come home to! 
It stretches 451 ft. from front door to 
rear window—as long as a 47-story 
building is high. The gracefully arching 
fagade, soaring 96 ft. in cathedral-like 
splendor between the glass-and-marble 


fOMAN 


BING & NEW YORK’S GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER AWAITING FIRST-NIGHTERS 
After such a long pregnancy. 


on Seventh Avenue. Just be patient, the 
board of directors tells him, the com- 
pany will be moving into a new and 
spacious house in two or three years 
That was in 1908. Gatti-Casazza 
stayed on for 27 years, waiting pa- 
tienthy—but his singers never got out 
of the powder room, Not that the 
Management wasn't serious about that 
new house. Indeed, the Be-Patient- 
New-Met’s-A-Comin’ recitative echoed 
through the old house more regularly 
than the Anvil Chorus. At one time or 
another, sites for a new Met were 
planned on 49th Street, 57th Street, 
59th Street, 63rd Street, 110th Street, 
Washington Square, on the ground floor 
of the Seagram Building and under- 
neath the Queensboro Bridge. In 1938, 
a 3,700-seat theater was actually built 
in Rockefeller Center to be used by 
the Met, but when the acoustics proved 
faulty, the company refused to move 
in, and it was eventually torn down. 
Many times blueprints were drawn up, 
models constructed, traffic — studies 
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rectangles of the New York State Thea- 
ter and Philharmonic Hall, dominates 
the surrounding plaza like a queen 
among princesses. It is a fittingly mag- 
nificent capstone to Lincoln Center: the 
world’s largest opera house set in the 
world’s largest cultural complex. It is, 
moreover, a fitting memorial to an en- 
during art, for it symbolizes, if not a 
resurgence of opera (for opera has 
never before been so popular), at least 
the conviction that opera is an essential 
golden thread in the nation’s cultural 
fabric. The mere existence of the new 
Met, in short, means that grand opera 
is headed for a grander future 

On opening night. smiling benevolent- 
ly and dutifully playing host, was the 
wisp of a man who has led the cast of 
thousands to the Met's auspicious de- 
but: General Manager Rudolf Franz 
Josef Bing. If he was looking more 
gaunt than usual, it was only under- 





Over Bing’s right shoulder: Metropolitan 
Board Chairman Lauder Greenway 





standable. “We,” he said wistfully, 
“have been pregnant for so long.” 

To christen the offspring, Bing had 
scheduled the world premiére of Sam- 
uel Barber's Antony and Cleopatra 
Never was a musical event launched in 
such a tide of pageantry and publicity 
—and intimations of disaster (the musi- 
cians, after threatening to go on strike 
after opening night, agreed on a new 
contract between the acts). Tickets, 
dispensed by a “secret” committee at a 
top of $250 each, were sold out months 
ago, leaving a waiting list of more than 
16,000 seat seekers fuming in vain. Said 
Bing: “Never have so many been in- 
sulted by so few.” 

Massive Everything. And never had a 
social event in New York exploded with 
such excitement. From Lady Bird John- 
son and her guests, Philippine President 
Ferdinand Marcos and his wife, straight 
down the line through the Nelson Rock- 
efellers, the Jacob Javitses, the Robert 
McNamaras, the Henry Fords, the John 
Drexels, the Alfred Vanderbilts, the 
William Fulbrights, the Kennedy broth- 
ers, and rafts of diplomats and fashion 
plates, the audience of 3,800 first-night- 
ers provided a show-stopping spectacle 
of animated finery. The total weight 
in diamonds and emeralds alone could 
have sunk Cleopatra’s barge, and the 
gold lamé could have papered the Met 
walls. On the whole, the fashion was 
strictly haute, although here and there 
a kooky costume or two dazed the 
3.000 or so beholders who checked over 
the operagoers as they arrived The 
wife of Met Tenor Jess Thomas, for ex- 
ample, was decked out in a black dress 
that was drenched in 15 Ibs. of floor- 
length gold chains (while a flack fol- 
lowed breathlessly, tossing oul mimeo- 
graphed press releases). 

The opera itself had no trouble com- 
peting for spectacle. The night belonged 
to Franco Zeflirelli, who designed the 
sets and costumes and directed the 
whole shebang. His scenery was framed 
and overhung with scrims that looked 
like free-form venetian blinds—around 
and through which appeared massed ar- 
mies, a Massive MOON, a Massive sphinx, 
a massive pyramid, a massive throne, 
and just about every other eye popper 
that Cecil B. de Zeffirelli could imagine, 
not forgetting three live horses, three 
live goats, one live camel, and three 
fake asps. 

Playing Cleopatra, Soprano Leon- 
tyne Price was so heavily costumed in 
bolts of sparkling cloth that she looked 
like a junior-sized pyramid herself; it 
was a wonder that she could sing at all, 
though sing she did, and her burnished 
voice never sounded better. At the top 
of their form, too, were Basso Justino 
Diaz as Antony and Tenor Thomas as 
Caesar. Composer Barber's setting for 
Shakespeare’s text was notable chiefly 
for an orchestration built of conflict- 
ing clouds of moody, often eerie thun- 
derbursts of sound, punctuated with 
enough jutting exclamations of disso- 
nance to label it contemporary, and 
Conductor Thomas Schippers gave it all 
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Opening-night audience at the new Met, with Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos and Lady Bird Johnson in the 
center box, stands at attention for the national anthem 








Flanked by the New York State Theater (left) and Philharmonic 
Hall, the round-arched Met provides the finishing touch for 
Lincoln Center's plaza, a perfect spot for sunny socializing. 


Along liquid shapes of staircases from the plaza (bottom left 
and ramps, crowds enter the Met champagne at a lobby bar 
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the fierce sweep of a Force Three hurri- 
cane. Yet it was only in the latter part 
of the second act and in the third that 
the music itself overwhelmed the stage 
dazzles. There alone did Barber's vocal 
writing transform itself into genuine op- 
era. And so what the Met had to offer 
On its first night in its new quarters was 
a musical extravaganza—which is pre- 
cisely what Rudolf Bing had had in 
mind as a bauble fit to set in his shiny 
showcase. 

Grand Irrationalities. At that, the 
showcase easily upstaged whatever took 
place behind the proscenium, The cav- 
ernous auditorium (3.800 seats—179 
more than in the old house) is an acous- 
tical success. There, and throughout the 
red-carpeted corridors, lobbies and un- 
furling marble — staircases, Architect 
Wallace K. Harrison provided an envi- 
ronment in which not only can the art 
of opera flourish but opera’s mystique 
as well. Neither really modern nor real- 
ly traditional, neither daring nor con- 
servative, the house spills over with the 
wealth and the glitter and the grand ir- 
rationalities of myth and legend that 
together form the compelling unreality 
of opera itself, a dream world of the 
Theater of the Surd. 

Behind that myth is a backstage world 
that matches the dream in technologi- 
cal terms. It is a world within worlds, 
a vast labyrinth of shops—carpentry, 
electrical, wig, prop, tailor, paint—two 
ballet studios, 20 rehearsal rooms (three 
of them as large as the main stage), I4 
dressing rooms for principal singers, and 
hangar-sized chambers capable of stor- 
ing the sets for all 23 of the Met's pro- 
ductions this season. For the singers, 
accustomed to the Stygian confines of 
the old Met, it was like being turned 
loose in Wyoming; so many of them got 
fost in the first few weeks that guides 
had to be assigned to show them around. 

The stage area alone is six times as 
large as the one in the old Met. The 
main stage, 100 ft. wide, 80 ft. deep, is 
bordered on the sides and rear by mo- 
torized stage wagons. In a dazzling dis- 
play of sleight-of-hand, the main stage 
can drop 28 ft. into the subterranean 
storage chambers and emerge with a 
teahouse, garden, bridge and cherry or- 
chard all ready for Madame Butterfly’s 
entrance. Meanwhile, the three wagons 
can be loaded with upcoming scenes 
and wait to glide into the center- 
stage slot at the push of a button. For 
other effects, the backstage Merlins can 
conjure up storms and floods, encircle 
Briinnhilde in flame and smoke, or sim- 
ply change night into day by unreeling 
one of two massive 110-ft. by 270-ft. 
cycloramas. For more subtle moods, 
there is a space-age lighting booth with 
3,000 switches that can say love in a 
rainbow of shades. 

Parchment over Steel. Any man who 
can oversee and become intimately in- 
volved with every facet of such a sprawl- 
ingly disparate world, and who can deal 
with opera singers besides, needs the 
stamina of a Siegfried, the charm of a 
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Don Giovanni, and the guile of a Mephi- 
stopheles. For Rudolf Bing, it’s all in 
a day’s work. At 64, he is the undis- 
puted lord of the manor, and he looks it. 
Though in physique (6 ft., 139 Ibs.) he 
resembles a patrician heron stuffed into 
herringbone, there is an impeccably cor- 
rect bearing about him that says “Be- 
ware: regal and remote.” His face and 
grey-fringed dome, all right-angle turns, 
are a study in parchment over steel. A 
Vienna-born English subject, he could eas- 
ily pass as the British ambassador to 
Paris—a job that he wouldn't mind hav- 
ing if the Met could ever find 15 men 
to replace him. 

In the weeks preceding the debut of 
Antony and Cleopatra, Bing worked a 
16-hour day instead of his usual 14. He 
usually started his days with an assault 





lected. “It's freezing in here,” she shiv- 
ers. (Singers hate air conditioning more 
than they hate other singers.) Ignoring 
the air-conditioning controls, Bing cere- 
moniously goes to the wall and turns the 
knob for the intercom system. “There,” 
he purrs in his caramel-soft Viennese- 
British accent, “is that better?” “Yes,” 
she says. “It is much warmer now.” 
(Warm smile.) 

Ego Chewing. This is the kind of vir- 
tuoso performance that Met regulars 
have come to know as the Bing style: 
a disarming combination of urban- 
ity and no-nonsense determination, wit 
and steely single-mindedness. In opera, 
where people chew on each other's egos 
like lozenges, Bing’s cool cools all. “I 
really enjoy dealing with difficult peo- 
ple,” he says. “I just make them believe 








DIAZ, ZEFFIRELLI, BING, PRICE, BARBER, SCHIPPERS 
A golden thread through the nation’s cultural fabric. 


on a pyramid of mail, meanwhile giving 
orders over his intercom system and 
fielding rapid-fire phone calls: “Hello. 
Yes. No. Tomorrow. Fine. Goodbye.” 
Then, dictating memos over his shoul- 
der, he would go off on his rounds, turn- 
ing up onstage to admonish a stagehand 
(“Don't smoke on our stage, please”), 
switching off the lights in sub-basement 
storage rooms, climbing into the upper- 
most rafters to check on a special stag- 
ing effect. 

Dropping into one of the three res- 
taurants and bars in the new Met, he sug- 
gests that the lights are too bright. As 
electricians scramble, he calls, “Go on. 
Go on. Kill them! If we turn them down 
low enough, we can raise the prices.” 
(Laughter.) Now he sits unnoticed in 
the back of the auditorium, watching a 
rehearsal. Then he leaps up, steps over 
some seats and halts a bevy of girl danc- 
ers onstage. “How about raising the 
hems above the knee? Hmm. Better 
check the knees first.” (Titters.) Now 
he is off to one of the rehearsal rooms 
to tend to a soprano who is feeling neg- 


they really want to do what I want them 
to do.” Or else. 

When Bing took over the Met in 1950, 
there were all kinds of toes waiting to be 
stepped on—and he did not miss many. 
His predecessor, an easygoing ex-tenor 
named Edward Johnson, had run a tidy 
if not altogether harmonious house 
where the terrible-tempered diva and 
the haughty, naughty tenor reigned su- 
preme. Bing started with a bang by firing 
39 singers and several musicians, includ- 
ing his cousin, Conductor Paul Breisach, 
as well as aging Heldentenor Lauritz 
Melchior, whose variations on the score 
had been the bane of Met conductors for 
years. Amid the howls of “Adolf Bing!” 
and “Prussian dictator” Bing remained 
serene. “I will run this house,” he said, 
“on the principle of quality and qual- 
ity alone.” In 1958, when Maria Callas 
refused to sing the roles in the sequence 
that Bing had assigned her, he summari- 
ly dismissed her, touching off an inter- 
national cause célébre. (Bing later hung 
a photograph in his office showing him- 
self and the celebrated diva kissing, 
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with the caption “You're 
fired!) 

To protect the prestige of the Met 
name, Bing dropped Soprano Helen 
Traubel for “singing in smoky night- 
clubs” and Baritone Robert Merrill for 
taking leave to make a class-C movie, 
Aaron Slick from Punkin Crik (Merrill 
was reinstated a year later after mak- 
ing a public apology: “I have learned 
my lesson”), That lesson was clear: the 
wiry Mr. Bing was no man to tangle 
with. One Met dowager, who like most 
of the oldtimers was eying the new 
manager with suspicion, had to learn 
the hard way. “From what | hear,” she 
airily informed him one night, “you 
wont be around very long.” Replied 
Bing: “From what | see, you won't be 
around very long.” 

Shrinking Sopranos. Bing endured 
handsomely. He swept out tons of tat- 
tered old scenery and replaced it 
with sparkling productions of Don Car- 
los and Die Fledermaus, An early cham- 
pion of the belief that opera worth 
hearing is also worth seeing, he raided 
Broadway, Hollywood and London for 
directors and set designers of the caliber 
of Garson Kanin, Tyrone Guthrie, Al- 
fred Lunt and Cecil Beaton, who were 
imaginative if not daring. And he has 
at least reduced the incidence of love 
duets between a bandy-legged tenor 
and an overstuffed loveseat of a so- 
prano; only the tones, Bing discreetly 
has hinted, should be pear-shaped. Sig 
nificantly, wardrobe mistresses at the 
Met report that over a few short years 
the average size of the women’s cos- 
tumes shrank from 20 to 14 

On the theory that 18 well-done pro- 
ductions are better than 26 haphazard 
jobs, he cut the company’s repertory 
to make more rehearsal time for each 
opera. He took one look at the opera’s 
anemic ballet troupe and got Antony 
Tudor in as ballet master. The Met's 
ballet is still nothing to dance in the 
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streets about, but at least it is on its 
toes. (Years ago a secretary explained 
to Bing that ballerinas who got too old 
to dance became secretaries at the Met. 
“Curious.” murmured Bing. “I thought 
it was the other way around.”) 

Preaching that an appearance on the 
Met stage is a unique honor, Bing in- 
sisted that the principal singers—who 
in the past were repeatedly lured away 
by the more lucrative concert circuit 
either sign up for a longer season or 
none at all. The public responded in 
kind; in Bing’s 16-year tenure, the Met 
season has expanded from 18 to 31 
weeks, and the number of subscribers 
has grown from 5,000 to 17,000, with 
another 3,000 waiting longingly in line 
to get into a house that was 97% sold 
out last season. 

On the Plus Side. For their money 
they get the greatest roster of interna- 
tional talent in a longer season than 
any other opera house. Nowhere but 
at the Met, for almost any given per- 
formance, could two complete casts be 
mustered that would boast such operatic 
deities as Sopranos Renata Tebaldi and 
Leontyne Price, Tenors Richard Tuck- 
er and Franco Corelli, Baritones Rob- 
ert Merrill and Tito Gobbi, Bassos Ce- 
sare Siepi and Nicolai Ghiaurov—not 
to mention a bevy of most attractive 
younger sopranos such as Anna Moffo, 
leresa Stratas and Mirella Freni 

The Met gets top talent because 
Bing is there first, though not always 
with the most; a few houses, for ex- 
ample in Chicago and San Francisco, 
in the past have offered principal singers 
more for a performance; but now the 
Met's top of $4,000 is on a par with 
most houses’. Though the  state-subsi- 
dized houses of Europe do well to 
schedule a singer a month before a per- 
formance, Efficiency Whiz Bing already 
has most of his 1969 season all booked. 
Moreover, he does it on a nonsubsi- 
dized budget ($10 million for this sea- 





DINING ATOP THE MET 


son), which, he proudly points out, “I 
have never failed to meet within 1%, 
and that always on the plus side.” An- 
other considerable profit flowing from 
Bing’s careful planning comes in the 
form of singers’ appreciation, They get 
their Met contracts set months and 
even seasons in advance; this enables 
them to schedule outside performances 
with confidence. No other opera house 
offers such service 

Calling the Tunes. Bing’s plus-side 
rating with the critics, however, has 
been less spectacular, He has been 
skewered for “rank ineptness” in cast- 
ing, “scandalous” deficiency in hiring 
good conductors, “fossilized” repertory, 
and “anti-Americanism” in the matter 
of developing new talent. All of which 
prompts a weary smile from Bing. He 
responds, characteristically, by criticiz- 
ing the critics. “Most of the people in 
our audience,” he says, “have better 
taste than the critics. They know the 
operas, the singers, and what they want. 
They are completely uninfluenced by 
critics—and that annoys the critics so. 
We can get shocking reviews and you 
can’t get into the house. Critics should 
be licensed, like doctors.” He does not, 
of course, suggest that singers should 
be licensed too. 

As for the charge that he sometimes 
miscasts his operas, Bing says: “Cast- 
ing an opera at the Met is easy. If you 
want to do a Lucia, then you know 
you have to get Sutherland. If it's 
Turandot, then you get Nilsson. Ah, 
but if you're trying to cast Lucia in 
Magdeburg, Germany, and you have 
six sopranos who can sing it, then you 
have to know something about music.” 
More reasonable is the complaint that 
Bing has failed to bring along enough 
first-rate conductors. He contends that 
“there are few really distinguished con- 
ductors around, but the shortage at the 
Metropolitan is no more severe than 
anywhere else. After all, nobody knows 
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who conducts in Vienna when it isn’t 
Von Karajan.” More to the point, ev- 
erybody knows that it is Bing who calls 
the tunes at the Met. Great conductors 
usually have egos to match, and the 
inevitable collision between Bing and 
the baton men caused such autocratic 
maestros as George Szell and the late 
Fritz Reiner to boycott the house. 

Machine-Gunning the House. In the 
area of repertory, Bing’s record at the 
old Met speaks for itself: 50 new pro- 
ductions, three U.S. premiéres (Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake's Progress, Strauss’s 
Arabella, Menotti's The Last Savage), 
and one world premiére (Barber's Va- 
nessa). His own taste favors Italian op- 
era: he is only lukewarm about Wagner 
and, with a few exceptions, indifferent 
to modern. Compared with Milan's La 
Scala or West Berlin's opera, whose rep- 
ertories are laced with contemporary 
works, the Met, as one critic puts it, 
“remains a coach-and-four in a jet age.” 
Bing has no desire to stand in the spot- 
light of the avant-garde. “Remember 
what Gustav Mahler used to say,” he 
explains: * ‘Interesting is easy; beautiful 
is difficult.” ” 

It is, Bing says, all a matter of eco- 
nomics. “I am behind the times—so is 
the American public. And they are the 
people who buy the tickets: the critics 
get in free. To make successful opera in 
New York you do Carmen, Bohéme and 
Traviata, and then Traviata, Boheme 
and Carmen. Stage a modern work and 
during the third performance you could 
put on a blindfold, spray the house with 
a machine gun and be pretty sure that 
you would never hit anybody.” 

Though there is some basis for the 
view that Bing could be a bit more 
versatile in his programming, he is not 
the stuffed shirt some detractors make 
him out to be. Last year he launched 
the Metropolitan National Company, a 
sort of touring farm club for the Met, 
to “perform the kind of out-of-the-ordi- 
nary works that the Metropolitan can- 
not do.” such as Rossini’s La Ceneren- 
tola and Carlisle Floyd's Susannah. Per- 
haps the best indication of his flexibility 
is the Met's schedule for the upcoming 
season: in addition to Antony and Cleo- 
patra, it includes an unprecedented nine 
new productions, including such con- 
temporary operas as Britten's Peter 
Grimes and the world premiére of Mar- 
vin Levy’s Mourning Becomes Electra. 

As for the charge that he discourages 
the development of new singing talent 
at the Met, Bing pleads guilty. “The 
Metropolitan is no place for beginners,” 
he says. “Let them learn elsewhere— 
Chicago, San Francisco, Boston. They 
should sing here only at the peak of 
their careers. | came after a long climb: 
they can too.” 

"Child of the Muses." Bing’s climb be- 
gan with a prophecy. As a lad in Vienna, 
he was introduced to the Austrian poet- 
playwright Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Placing his hand on Rudi’s shoulder, 
the venerable man pronounced: “This 
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is not a litthe boy but a child of the 
muses.” His teachers found that hard 
to believe. On his first day at school, 
Rudi got up from his desk and began 
putting on his coat. “What are you do- 
ing?” the teacher demanded. “Thank 
you very much,” he replied, “but | have 
had enough.” He wasn’t kidding. In the 
years following, he was, by his own ad- 
mission, “thrown out of every school in 
Austria. I absolutely hated school—all 
that stupid talk.” Aloof even then, he 
was dubbed “the irritable Christ” by his 
mother. At 14, he finally convinced his 
father, chairman of the board of the 
Austro-Hungarian steel trust, that he 
should be tutored privately. He took up 
singing and he tried painting, but he 
soon decided that both his baritone and 
brush were too shaky, so he got a job in 
a Vienna bookshop. 

As it happened, his employer oper- 
ated a concert agency on the side, and 
it was not long before the child of the 
muses began musing on the music busi- 
ness. He took to it like Barnum to bun- 
kum. Once he billed a sorry troupe of 
dancers as terpsichorean exponents of 
“Vice, Horrors and Ecstasy,” then hur- 
riedly had to schedule extra perform- 
ances to accommodate the crowds. 
Among his clients were Soprano Lotte 
Lehmann, a young redheaded violinist 
named Eugene Ormandy, and a troupe 
of Russian modern dancers, one of 
whose members, a_ slim, dark-eyed 
blonde named Nina Schelemskaya- 
Schelesnaya, later shortened her name 
to Mrs. Rudolf Bing. 

When in Rome. By the time he was 
25, Bing had become assistant to the 
Darmstadt Opera's famed Actor-Direc- 
tor Carl Ebert. Germany in those days, 
however, was rocking wildly. Bing, 





whose family for generations had been 
Roman Catholics (although one great- 
grandmother was Jewish), quickly got 
fed up with the Nazis and in 1933 left the 
country. With Ebert, he landed in Eng- 
land on a rolling Sussex Downs estate, 
and there the two founded the Glynde- 
bourne Festival, the home of some of 
the finest Mozart performances heard 
anywhere. When World War II inter- 
rupted that idyl, Bing took a job as a 
coupon clerk in a London department 
store (Peter Jones in Sloane Square), 
stood nightly rooftop vigil as a volun- 
teer fire warden. Eventually, he worked 
himself up to division manager, “hating 
every minute of it” except for his rounds 
to the store’s hairdressing salon, where. 
he recalls dryly, “the atmosphere of 
hysteria reminded me of opera.” 

At war's end, he returned to Glynde- 
bourne, later hit on the idea of creating 
a music and drama festival in Scotland, 
tailored after the Salzburg Festival. He 
launched the Edinburgh Festival in 
1947, and overnight it became one of 
the biggest and most successful arts 
pageants anywhere in the world. The 
master manager and logistician also be- 
came adept at dealing with the peculiar 
brand of hysteria that so often swirls 
within musicians’ souls. Once an Italian 
orchestra threatened a walkout because 
there were no coat hangers in the dress- 
ing rooms. Bing merely explained that 
the Scots have this quaint old custom 
of hanging their coats on the backs of 
chairs. Accordingly, when one is in 
Rome, one ought to, etc., etc., ete, 
Not wishing to offend, the Italians went 
native and played molto dolcissimo. 

Six-Day Onslaught. In 1949, while 
visiting New York to investigate the 
possibilities of bringing a touring compa- 
ny to the U.S., Bing got into a discussion 
with some of the Met's board of di- 
rectors. They were looking for a succes- 
sor to Edward Johnson. What, the direc- 
tors asked, would Bing do if he were 
head of the Met? “I haven't the slightest 
idea,” he shot back. But further discus- 
sions generated significant ideas, and it 
was not long before Bing was awarded 
“the kind of job I had aimed at all 
my life.” 

Surely no man immersed himself 
more thoroughly in his work. Bing to- 
day has no private life, no hobbies, no 
interest in anything but the Met. To 
gather strength for each six-day on- 
slaught of problems, he spends all day 
Sunday in bed, like Lenin lying in state. 
He is a solitary figure who thinks of him- 
self still as “a guest in this country,” and 
he keeps himself insulated from the 
rhythms that make other men move. He 
is Old World to the heart and carries his 
British citizenship like a shield. As far 
as Bing is concerned, he could be living 
in downtown London. 

In the mornings at his two-room 
apartment on the 36th floor of Man- 
hattan’s Essex House, Bing pauses over 
his porridge to read the London Daily 
Felegraph (“1 can't lift the New York 
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Times”), then claps on his black bowler, 
picks up his black umbrella and, looking 
for all the world like a department- 
store manager trom Sloane Square, scis- 
sors briskly off to the Met. If the 
weather is bad, he will take the subway, 
often stopping off at a sleazy hashery 
for a cup of hot milk with a dash of 
coffee—much to the dismay of his staff, 
who feel that to be seen in such a place 
is beneath the dignity of his station 

Courtly as he is, Bing never stands 
on ceremony. In his dealings with sing- 
ers, he trades on intuition, whether it is 
in negotiating a $3,000 difference in 
salary with Richard Tucker by flipping 
a coin (Bing won) or in putting Birgit 
Nilsson at ease before a performance 
by bursting into her dressing room wear- 
ing a Beatle wig (Nilsson screeched) 
The unexpected, the outrageous are 
among his chief weapons. On a recent 
tour in Cleveland, Bing desperately 
wanted to persuade an exhausted Fran- 
co Corelli to substitute for an ailing 
tenor. He went to Corelli’s hotel, got his 
room number, went upstairs, knelt in a 
prayerful attitude before the door and 
rang the bell. The door opened. A di- 
sheveled woman squawked in astonish- 
ment. Hmmm, wrong room. Begging 
her pardon, Bing dusted off his knees, 
strolled away, found the right room, 
knelt, rang the bell, Corelli could not 
turn him down 

Nor can most people, when he serves 
up that Viennese pastry tray of charm. 
A few years ago, all three of his helden- 
tenors suddenly came down with co!ds 
at the same time. Rather than cancel a 
sold-out performance of Tristan und 
Isolde, he cajoled each tenor into sing- 
ing one act apiece. When Bing decides 
that an aging singer should retire, he 
eases the pain with a line he has pol 
ished to perfection: “Wouldn't you rath- 
er have your public say, ‘Already?’ than 
“At last!” Of course, if the singer won't 
take the hint, Bing will fire him without 
batting an eye 

Bing Sting. The ease with which Bing 
pulls off this kind of frosty switch-about 
has left some people with a case of the 
shivers. One detractor described him as 
having “the look of a man constantly 
inhaling bad odors which only he can 
detect.” When a tenor called in sick one 
day, Bing smelled the odor of lazi- 
ness. Immediately he dispatched an am 
bulance and two doctors to the tenor’s 
door. “He sang that night,” recalls Bing 
with a wry smile, “and very well too.” 
Some who have fe!t the Bing sting 
claim that he has a lofty distaste for 
all singers and regards them as chil- 
dren who must be pampered or 
spanked. Recently he was asked: “Do 
you consider yourself a dictator?” “Ot 
course!” he replied. But, of course, he 
is not; he is, rather, a honey-tongued 
Janus, able to meet any situation with 
the proper amount of sweetness or fight, 
as the occasion demands. 

Thus it is that, despite the occasional 
grumbling, he runs a remarkably happy 
house. A vast majority of the best sing- 
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ers prefer working at the Met to any-| Does all your correspondence make the grade? Give it a 
where else because of its superefficien- | fighting chance and put it on a grade A paper—Mead Bond. M eS AD 
cy, its high morale, and its standing as | yg guaranteed to be uniform in quality. In short, a winner. 

the world’s most important’ opera | (yeah team!) Everytime. Always. (Rah!) Not all good ideas papers 


house. True, their squawks over federal : 
and New York State taxes sound like come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


anything but glowing arias, but they 
muddle through—rather brilliantly at 
times. “Singers will do anything to . . 

evade taxes,” explains Bing, “so I have Are your letters varsity material? 
to cope with the names of their dogs 
listed as secretaries, and of their wives 
as managers.” Birgit Nilsson once paid 
Bing a double-edged tribute by listing 
him on her income-tax report as a de- 
pendent. At all events, as Italian So- 
prano Mirella Freni says, “The Met is 
marvelous experience, a theater where 
one works with tranquillity in a warm, 
almost friendly atmosphere without 
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BING & WIFE 
The cool that cools all. 


nervousness. In Italy you can feel this 
nervousness all around you.” 

The most nerveless member of the 
company, of course, is Bing himself. 
He often pulls a Hitchcock and turns 
up onstage as a breastplated soldier in 
Eugen Onegin or leading the soldier’s 
band in Faust. But he is really a frus- 
trated conductor. In the theater, in the 
subway, walking along the street, his 
hands are continually dancing as he 
sings and hums some aria playing 
through his mind (he also knows the 
words and music to more than 1,000 
lieder, continually amazes the singers by 
quoting snatches of librettos from ob- 
scure operas). At night, sitting in his 
office, he has been known to sneak a ba- 
ton out of his desk drawer and direct 
with full arm movements the music 
pouring over the house speaker system. 

Only trouble is, he hardly ever gets 
the beat right. Not long ago, Bing sat 
in the Met auditorium watching a re- 
hearsal and conducting his own version 
of the rhythm, his hand discreetly flut- 
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One minute to live! 


Swiftly, smoothly, the headboard 
was lifted from the bed and placed 
under the patient. 

Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
and intermittent pressure applied 
to the chest began to restore heart 
function. 

And was successful in saving a 
man’s life. 

It was the nurse who told us this 
dramatic story. And we couldn’t 


help feeling proud when she com- 
plimented us on the removable 
headboard feature of our hospital 
bed. It permitted quick access to 
the patient and provided the firm 
surface under his body for the 
cardiac massage. 

Actually, that feature and dozens 
of others came of the use-oriented 
research we performed in hospitals 
and nursing homes long before our 


patient-room furniture was ever 
designed. 

Our newest manual bed even 
allows addition of electric motors 
in later years when a hospital or 
nursing home budget permits. 

It’s why we say, “Our product is 
furniture, but our business is 
people.”’ Interested? Let us tell you 
more about American Seating and 
its many products. Write today. 


American Seating Company 
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tering around below seat-top level. Be- 
hind him sat Conductor Thomas Schip- 
pers, who grew so annoyed that at last 
he leaned forward, tapped Bing on the 
Please, Mr. Bing, I 


wish you'd stop it—you’re making me 


shoulder and said 


nervous, and besides, you've got it all 
wrong.” 

Gesamtkunstwerk. Fortunately for 
the Met, and for the state of opera ev- 
erywhere, there is very little else that 
Rudolph Bing has got wrong. For 16 
years he has stood in the dead center 
of a musical vortex and managed to 
conduct both himself and opera with 
admirable skill. Dragging opera by the 
scruff of the neck into modern times, 
demanding improvements in production 
techniques and performance quality, 
Bing has helped the art to achieve the 
Wagnerian ideal of Gesamtkunstwerk 
the amalgamation of drama, singing, 
acting and dancing into total theater 

This, in turn, has widened the audi- 
ence that once was restricted almost 
wholly to the moneyed gentry. Young 
people are now more involved than 
ever—on both sides of the footlights 
In the past 16 years, the quality and 
quantity of American singers have risen 
sharply—though many still have to go 
to Europe to serve their apprenticeship 
But even that trend is beginning to re- 
verse itself as Dallas, San Francisco, San- 
ta Fe, Boston and Chicago develop 
their own troupes, though they still con- 
tinue to import the finest singers trom 
the international circuit. In 1950, for 
example, there were 200 opera com 
panies in the U.S 


today there are 


more than 700—amateur and semi-pro- 
fessional for the most part, but all bris- 
tling with energy and enterprise 

Firm Ship. This alone, however, does 
not necessarily signify blossoming ol 
new works for the operatic stage, the 
few Barbers and Brittens notwithstand- 
ing. Few composers today find much 
encouragement to write opera. Some 
feel that the Met is not providing the 
impetus that it should in this direction 
but that is one subject on which Bing 
Met's job, he 


says, is like that of a museum 


cannot be moved. The 


old masterpieces in new frames.” He 


is convinced that opera can survive on 


its classical foundation without a strong 


infusion of contemporary music and 
subject matter 

As long as opera fans are willing 
to hear Carmen 100 times over and not 
tire of the same old rose clamped in 
the same old teeth, Bing’s 
hard to fault. At least he 


think so, and the splashy new Met mon- 


reasoning Is 


seems to 


ument in Lincoln Center provides dra- 
matic supporting evidence. The swipes 
from his critics, the tantrums of his 
singers, the sour notes from his mu- 
sicians, all fail to stir even a hemi- 
demisemiquaver of irritation in his 
aplomb. Among the scores of appropri- 
ate quotations from operas that he uses 
for punctuation, Rudolf Bing likes best 
the line from the Flying Dutchman 
“My ship is firm; it suffers no damage.” 
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EPISCOPALIANS 


Successor for Pike 

“Hello, Kim? This is Jim,” said Cali- 
fornia’s retiring Episcopal Bishop James 
A. Pike into a phone at Grace Cathedral 
in San Francisco. “Has anyone told you 
the news?” No one had. But there was 
no better way for Michigan’s Suffragan 
Bishop C. (for Chauncie) Kilmer My- 
ers, awakened at 3:30 a.m. at his home 
in Detroit, to learn that he had just been 
elected Pike's successor. 

When the balloting started, Myers, 50, 
seemed one of the least likely winners in 
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BISHOP MYERS 
More at home in the jungle. 


a field of cight. But as a deadlock de- 
veloped among liberals, moderates, and 
a minority of conservatives, Myers took 
on strength as a compromise choice. He 
was elected after midnight on the ninth 
ballot by the required majorities of both 
the 180 diocesan clergymen and the 500 
lay delegates. 

"A Catholic Churchman." Myers is 
more than sufficiently liberal on social 
and race issues to satisfy the enthusi- 
astic followers of Pike, and sufficiently 
orthodox on theological matters to 
soothe those moderates and conserva- 
tives who think Pike close to heresy. 
Pike and Myers have been friends since 
their teaching days together at Man- 
hattan’s General Theological Seminary 
20 years ago. Myers’ work in slum 
and Negro areas of Jersey City, New 
York and Chicago has won him the rep- 
utation of being more at home in the 
asphalt jungle than the pulpit. He and 
his wife Katie Lea had no children, 
but they adopted a Negro boy (now 
grown up and in the Peace Corps) and 
two Koreans. Myers has been in Michi- 
gan since 1965, took part in last year’s 
Selma march. 

Unlike Pike, Myers shuns theological 
controversy, calls himself simply a 
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“catholic churchman.” When asked what 
he thinks of such thorny matters as 
Pike’s denial of the Virgin Birth, the 
physical Resurrection of Christ and the 
Trinity, and his restless questioning of 
the nature of God, Myers is diplomatic. 
“The theological situation throughout 
the church today is extremely con- 
fused,” says he, “and Bishop Pike is 
simply a part of that.” 

"A Worker in Purple.'* Myers inherits 
a see that includes ten counties around 
San Francisco and has 103,000 church 
members. Under Pike’s yeasty eight-year 
stewardship, the number of clergy has 
almost doubled, the diocesan budget is 
up from $349,000 to $894,000—and 
the deficit may reach $80,000 this year, 
partly because of decreased giving by 
grumbling parishioners. Pike has de- 
lighted some and scandalized others by 
allowing a policy of open communion 
in his diocese, and by permitting the 
use of Grace Cathedral for a modern 
art exhibit, a jazz mass, and the pre- 
miére of Duke Ellington's In the Be- 
ginning, God. 

Now Pike joins the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions in San- 
ta Barbara. He calls himself a “worker- 
priest in the purple’—a somewhat 
oblique reference to the fact that, as 
a result of a resolution passed by the 
delegates, he will stay on at Grace 
Cathedral in the largely honorary job 
of auxiliary bishop. 


WORSHIP 
Mysticism in the Lab 


St. Paul was converted while riding 
on the road to Damascus by a sudden 
vision of the Risen Christ, who ap- 
peared to him in the form of a blind- 
ing light that struck him to the ground. 
Teresa of Avila, the 16th century saint, 
had poetic visions of “pure water run- 
ning over crystal, the sun reflecting it 
and striking through it.” Simone Weil, 
the lonely Jewish girl who turned into 
a Christian mystic, tells how the recita- 
tion of lines by George Herbert, such 
as, “Love bade me welcome; yet my 
soul drew back,” acted on her intuitive 
unconscious like prayer. “Then it hap- 
pened,” she recalled. “Christ himself 
came down, and he took me.” 

"Deep Within Myself.’ Most expe- 
riences of mystical consciousness have 
come only after hard work—spartan 
prayers, meditation, fasting, mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. Now it is possible, 
through the use of LSD and other psy- 
chedelic drugs, to induce something like 
mystical consciousness in a controlled 
laboratory environment. Such experi- 
mentation should be pushed forward, 
contend Psychiatrist Walter Pahnke, 
who holds a Harvard theology degree, 
and his associate William Richards, 
who has a degree in the psychology of 
religion from Andover-Newton Theo- 


logical School. They publish their find- 
ings in the current Journal of Religion 
and Health. 

On Good Friday, 1962, Pahnke made 
his first experiment in drug-induced 
mysticism in a private chapel at Boston 
University. Religious services were held 
for 20 volunteers, all of them divinity 
students, half of whom were given psi- 
locybin, while the rest took a non- 
psychedelic substance administered as 
a sort of placebo to test the relative 
strength of the drug-induced experi- 
ence. All students who had taken the 
drug experienced a mystical conscious- 
ness that resembled those described by 
saints and ascetics. A subject who had 
participated in another experiment said 
he saw “white light of absolute purity. 
I had the feeling of going deep within 
myself, to the self stripped bare of all 
pretense and falseness.” 

The Chemistry of Visions. Physicians 
have long suspected that even the vi- 
sions of religious mystics were the re- 
sult of some change in body chemis- 
try brought on by self-hypnosis, pain, 
breath control, or intense hunger. 
Pahnke and Richards suggest that drug- 
induced mystical experiences may have 
a profound therapeutic effect on the 
subjects. Those who experience such 
releasing of their intuitive unconscious 





ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
Into inner space on LSD. 


claim “increased personality integration, 
greater sensitivity to the authentic prob- 
lems of other persons, responsible in- 
dependence of social pressure.” They 
sense “deeper purposes in life, lose their 
anxiety of death and guilt.” 

Pahnke and Richards admit that 
some religious leaders disapprove of en- 
tering the “holy ground of the uncon- 
scious” with the use of psychedelic 
drugs, “protesting against the explora- 
tion of ‘inner space’ as they have cam- 
paigned against the exploration of out- 
er space.” Nonetheless, they conclude 
that the answer is not suppression of 
drug-assisted mysticism but “informed 
education and an expanded program 
of research.” 
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Pay now, play later 


You'll net more income from your Blue Chip’ insurance 


Ever see money work? Well, maybe you can’t see it work, 
but in retirement you can enjoy the returns from its labor. 
Delightful experience. 

Connecticut Mutual's retirement plans give decided 
‘Blue Chip’ advantages. It will pay you to check the 
big differences: in benefits, in larger dividends to 
policyholders (continuous dividends for 120 years), 
in the wide variety-of income plans available and 
especially in the size of those monthly retirement 
checks some day. 


Our money works harder so you won't have to 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
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+ John Keenan, Chicago, tll. 
- Kenneth J. Meehan, Chicago, Il, 

. Del R. McCleary, Miami, Fla. 

. Henry C. Judd, Wilmington, Del. 

. Robert F Frappia, Century City, Calif. 
. James Leedie, Detroit, Mich. 

- Gord Parker, Toronto, Canada 

. James J. McGuinness, Akron, Ohio 

. J, Rodger Williams, Austin, Texas 

. Buford Curry Jr., Orlando, Fla. 

« Robert E. Rousseau, San Francisco, Calif. 
. David S. Bonjean, Quincy, Il. 

. Richard Davis, Montreal, Canada 

. Barry J. Blum, Boston, Mass. 

. William E. Gentry, Omaha, Neb 

. Thomas R. Gaines, New York, N. Y. 

. James Currie, Ft. Washington, Penn. 
. John Cannon, New York, N.Y. 

John Lusher, Los Angeles, Calif 

John D. Quine, New Haven, Conn. 
Bob Garretson, Dallas, Texas 

Fred Springer, Oakiand, Calif 








the Copy Analysts. 


Now Xerox offers 
a free service to solve your 
copying and duplicating problems 
and make both our businesses 
more profitable. 


If you have copying or duplicating 
problems, Xerox wants to be the first to 
know about them. 

So we've trained 1068Copy Analysts 
to do nothing but look for problems. Eight 
hours a day. Five days a week. 

The more ways we can find to im- 
prove your copying and duplicating set-up, 
the more profitable both of our businesses 
will be. 

Here’s what our Copy Analysts want 
to find out: 

1. Whether you've got your copying 
and duplicating equipment in the best pos- 
sible place. : 

2. Whether you’ve got the best copier 
or duplicator for the work you're doing. 

3. Whether there’s anything we can 
do to lower your copying and duplicating 
costs. 

If our Copy Analysts find anything 
wrong, they'll tell you how to fix it. But if 
they find you’re getting the best copies, 
where you need them, at the lowest pos- 
sible total cost, they'll recommend that 
you do nothing. 

Even if we don’t find any ways to 
make our businesses more profitable, at 
least we'll know we're not costing each 
other money. 
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Put your new 
plant where the 


204400 is! 


OVER THE PAST DECADE, the South 
outgained the nation as a whole by 15% in 
number of manufacturing employees . . . 
grew faster than the rest of the country 
in 26 of 31 business activities studied by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
That’s action — the kind of action that 
caused growth-and-profit minded busi- 
nessmen to invest nearly $8 billion in over 
5,000 new and expanded industrial devel- 
opments along Southern Railway lines 


alone from 1950 through 1965. It’s action 
that can mean greater opportunity for 
your business or industry. Find out in 
terms of your own needs how your opera- 
tion can benefit from the South’s ample 
supply of willing, productive workers, 
abundant natural resources, fast-expand- 
ing markets and low-cost transportation. 
Contact Allen H. Douglas, Vice Presi- 
dent — Industrial Development, Southern 
Railway System, 270 Peachtree Street, 
N.W., Suite 335, Atlanta, Ga. 30303; tele- 

phone (area code 404) 688-7633. 
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"LOOK AHEAD...LOOQK SOUTH!” 


MODERN LIVING 





LAKE HOLIDAY 


BUILDER PERINE 


Down to the water—just like ducks. 


THE LAND 


The Lakemaker 

The area is a shambles. Gas and elec- 
tric pipes litter the landscape. Giant 
earth movers snarl uphill and down. 
A tornado knocked the roof off the 
country-clubhouse even before it was 
finished, and as for the golf course it is 
sull nothing but rough. Worst of all, the 
lake bed is dry. Yet customers are de- 
scending in droves to buy up lots in a 
new real estate development called the 
Lakes of the Four Seasons, a 20-minute 
drive from Gary, Ind. In less than two 
months, they have bought 550 of the 
2,500 lots. Though prices start at $3,500 
for 10,000 sq. ft. and climb to $20,000 
for an acre, half the buyers have been 
paying cash. 

One Swell Swoop. “People.” says 
Lakebuilder Thomas J. Perine, chairman 
of Indianapolis’ U.S. Land, Inc., “have 
the same motivation to go to water as 
birds have to fly south in the winter.” 
Perine, 34, is capitalizing on that moti- 
vation all across the country by building 
lakes, then selling off the land around 
them for residential resort use. The lakes 
are no little waterholes. The Four Sea- 
sons project will have 288 acres of wa- 
ter in four lakes, with twelve miles of 
shoreline. Since hitting on the idea three 
years ago, Perine has already finished 
lakes of similar size outside Cleveland 
and Chicago, is now building others near 
Kansas City and San Francisco and a 
500-acre lake in Virginia, 45 minutes 
south of Washington, D.C. 

Perine starts with a rural valley near 
a metropolitan center that is fed by a 
fresh water stream which can be readily 
dammed. He makes his lakes in one 
swell swoop that takes less than a year 
and keeps speculators from driving up 
the prices. In that time, he puts in the 
roads and services and, as a fillip, adds 
country clubs, tennis courts and swim- 
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ming pools. Each project is carefully 
landscaped: there is some kind of per- 
manent open space—lake, golf course 
or park—within a few hundred feet of 
every lot. To protect property values, 
deed restrictions are tight: building plans 
must be approved in advance by Perine’s 
stall; only one single-family home may 
be erected on any one lot: and houses 
must be completed six months after con- 
struction starts. 

Floating Home City. Lake Holiday, 
an hour west of Chicago, has been open 
scarcely a year, but Edmund Faltz and 
his family have already floated a small 
armada of three boats. Says Mrs. Faltz: 
“The lake is just perfect for us. My hus- 
band used to play golf. Now we do 
things together as a family.” Most of 
Perine’s new lake dwellers use their 





ee en 


houses for weekends and vacations, but 
some fall in love with the idea and de- 
cide to make it permanent. Angelo 
Clements, for example, plans to live 
year-round at the Lakes of the Four 
Seasons as soon as his house is finished. 
“I don’t care about the extra hour's drive 
to work,” he says. “I figure the Four 
Seasons is worth a lot more than that.” 

With leisure and affluence increasing 
while available shoreline is diminishing, 
there are plenty of lakes for Perine to 
build. Even now he is planning “super 
colossal” projects for 10,000-lot com- 
munities built around lakes with 30 miles 
of shoreline. He is also drawing up plans 
for what he calls “Floating Home Cities” 
on the California and Florida coasts— 
artificial, fully serviced peninsulas or 
keys to which boat owners can plug in. 
“Why live in a trailer miles from the 
sea when you can live on a houseboat in 
a Floating Home City?” Perine asks. 


FOOD 
The Joys of Country Dining 


Home is the harvest, or soon will be, 
and there is a buoyancy in the air as 
autumn comes in with its blazing hues of 
foliage. Vacation time is past, but ahead 
are football weekends with all their 
tangy exuberance. And for many a fam- 
ily, now is the time for the weekend 
jaunt, Increasingly, the stop en route 
will be for good eating. Whether steered 
by word of mouth or by such guides 
to gastronomy as the Mobil Travel 
Guide (which this year sold more than 
1,000,000 at $1.95 each), discriminat- 
ing motorists are timing their trips to 
take advantage of the thriving country 
restaurants that in recent years have 
sprung up in profusion across the U.S. 
(see box). 

What makes a good country restau- 
rant worth the trip? Basically, skillfully 
prepared food, an excellent selection of 
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ASPEN’S COPPER KETTLE 
By amateurs and by accident. 
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wines and attentive service—plus one 
magic ingredient: setting. Whether the 
restaurant is placed among dark spruce 
and silver birch beside a mountain 
stream in Vermont (Manchester's Toll 
Gate Lodge) or beneath giant pecans 
and live oaks in Texas (Salado’s Stage- 
coach Inn), it offers a view and a per- 
sonality that its city cousins can never 
match. 

Venice by the Pacific. In the end, 
however splendid the setting, the quality 
of the dining depends on the owners 
and chefs. Some of them are profes- 
sional restaurant people. New York's 
La Crémaillére is run by Fred Decré 
and Robert Meyzen, who also own Man- 
hattan’s elegant La Caravelle. Albert 
Stockli quit his strenuous job as director 
of chefs for Manhattan's Restaurant 
Associates on his doctor's advice, moved 
to the country to take over Connecti- 
cut’s Stonehenge. 

Yet some of the very best country 


restaurants in the U.S. are operated by 
people who began as amateurs and al- 
most by accident. When the death of 
her husband left Bertha Hinshaw a mon- 
eyless widow 37 years ago, she did the 
only thing she knew how to do. She put 
a sign in front of her house and started 
cooking. Now her 125-seat Chalet Su- 
zanne Resort Inn is one of Central 
Florida’s greatest attractions. Fly-in din- 
ers can land on an 1,800-ft. turf air- 
strip and her famous soups sell for 69¢ 
a can in markets all over the world. 

After six years in Paris studying cello 
and savoring the food, Norman Goss 
decided he would rather take a flyer in 
the restaurant business than starve as 
a musician. He chose the name Stuft 
Shirt both as a satiric jab at his neigh- 
bors and to convey the idea of a well- 
filled belly. There are now three Stuft 
Shirt restaurants in Southern California 
—best and newest a Venetian-style pal- 
ace at Newport Beach. 





Years to Stop Crying. The most ad- 
venturesome of all the country restau- 
rants is Aspen’s Copper Kettle. Owners 
Sara and Army Armstrong began col- 
lecting recipes from 50 countries dur- 
ing the years that Armstrong worked for 
the State Department. When he retired, 
they moved to Colorado, opened the 
Copper Kettle. 

Each night the Armstrongs serve a 
different regional food. Monday is Lat- 
in American; Tuesday is Eastern Euro- 
pean: Wednesday, Oriental; Thursday, 
Central European; Friday, Scandinavi- 
an; Saturday, French. Although the res- 
taurant has been open for twelve years, 
the Armstrongs have yet to repeat a com- 
plete menu. Like any good cook, Sara 
Armstrong gets her reward from the 
way in which her food is received, and 
her sensitivity typifies the best in Amer- 
ican country chefs. “It took me years,” 
she says, “to stop crying when a dish 
was sent back to the kitchen.” 





TWENTY-TWO RESTAURANTS WELL WORTH THE TRIP 


THE EAST 


Poor Richard's, Ogunquit, Me. In a 
1780 tavern on the King's Highway, 
now a restaurant specializing in Yankee 
pot roast cooked in wine, baked lob- 
ster in wine sauce, breasts of capon and 
prime ribs of beef. 

Newfane Inn, Newfane, Vt. Built in 
1787 as a stagecoach stop overlook- 
ing the common, owned since 1957 
by French-born Chef René Chardain. 
Duck and trout, with quail and pheas- 
ant in the fall. 

Toll Gate Lodge, Manchester, Vit. 
Pleasant mountain scenery. Excellent 
veal cutlets and crabmeat. 

Les Pyrénées, Canaan, N.Y. Prob- 
ably the best restaurant in the upper 
Hudson and Berkshire region. French 
food prepared by Chef Louis Cheral- 
lier, who takes special pride in his ca- 
nard a l'orange, jealously guards the 
secret. Expensive. 

La Crémaillére, Bedford Village, 
N.Y. Excellent French food. The wine 
cellar fills four large rooms. Expensive. 

Stonehenge, Highway 7 outside 
Ridgefield, Conn. Swiss Chef Albert 
Stockli buys his fresh vegetables from 
such local farmers as Thomas E. Dew- 
ey and Lowell Thomas. Elegant Con- 
tinental dining in a rambling house set 
by a swan-filled pond. 

The Milton Inn, Cockeysville, Md. 
Former coach stop 60 miles from 
Washington, D.C. Owner Allilio Allori 
helped in his father’s inn in Corsica, 
now pleases Washingtonians with his 
baked snapper /ivournaise, beef bour- 
guignon, and Long Island duckling. 


THE SOUTH 


Aunt Fanny's Cabin, 14 miles from 
Atlanta. Converted 160-year-old slave 
quarters jammed with antique spinning 
wheels and the like. The food is authen- 


tically old-fashioned Southern: gumbo 
soup with okra, crisp, deep-fried chick- 
en, squash casserole and potatoes baked 
in resin. 

Chalet Suzanne Resort Inn, Highway 
27 near Lake Wales, Fla. Bertha Hin- 
shaw is 83, but she still runs the show. 
Her soups are so good that 600 gour- 
met shops in the U.S. and Europe carry 
them in cans. 

Elmwood Plantation, ten miles from 
New Orleans on the Old River Road, 
Lovingly restored plantation house, pos- 
sibly the oldest on the Mississippi. Chef 
Nick Mosca serves all the New Orleans 
standards, plus some dishes of his own, 
notably jumbo shrimp in a hot, gar- 
licky wine sauce. 

Stagecoach Inn, Salado, Texas. Sam 
Houston and Jim Bowie knew it as a 
relay station for the Overland stages. 
Magnificent setting and a highly diver- 
sified menu, which includes such lo- 
cal favorites as banana fritters and 
hush puppies. 


THE MIDWEST 


Lowell Inn, Stillwater, Minn. Own- 
er Mrs. Nelle Palmer considers her 
antique-laden inn “the Mount Vernon 
of the West.” Diners know that the 
trout are fresh because they pick them 
from a pool. 

Chéteau Louise, near Dundee, IIl. 
Prime rib is sold by the inch: $3.95 
for a half-inch, $4.95 for one inch, and 
$6.95 for two. One room duplicates a 
14th century wine cellar. 

Tosi's. Route 94, south of St. Joseph, 
Mich. Owner Emil Tosi features Ital- 
ian dishes, makes his own pasta. Spe- 
cialty of the house: veal cordon bleu 
with truffles. Great pride taken in 
wine list. Before the meal, cocktails 
in an Italian garden with fountains and 
statuary. 


The Golden Lamb Inn, near Leba- 
non, Ohio. Old colonial inn with mu- 
seum character. Serves Long Island 
duckling with wild rice, Chateaubriand, 
Virginia ham. 


THE WEST 


The Copper Kettle, Aspen, Colo. 
One of the best country restaurants in 
the U.S. No choice, but a different 
international cuisine each day. 

Gartner Haus, Estes Park, Colo. 
Chalet overlooking Lake Estes. Ger- 
man dishes: sauerbraten, wienerschnit- 
zel and potato pancakes. 

Bonanza Inn. Carson City, Nev. Con- 
tinental cuisine. Everything cooked to 
order. Champignons under glass, sweet- 
breads, tarragon chicken, chocolate 
mousse. Old stone house with Louis 
XIV couches for cocktails and a splen- 
did view of the High Sierras. 

Edith Palmer's Country Inn, Virgin- 
ia City, Nev. Rich and exotic dishes, 
ranging from beef Stroganoff to san- 
juck, an epicurean dish of the Korean 
upper class, prepared by Owner Edith 
Palmer Kolodziej. Expensive. 

Manka's Czech Restaurant, Inver- 
ness, Calif. On a hillside overlooking 
Tomales Bay. Owner Milan Prokupek 
was an official in Masaryk’s govern- 
ment, fled the Communists in 1948, Ex- 
cellent Czech food. Inexpensive. + 

Gallatin's, Monterey, Calif. Grand 
dishes, such as bull’s head complete 
with apple in the mouth and eyes intact, 
and roast imperial Russian wild boar. 
Boar served only on several days’ no- 
tice, at $14.75. Also $20-a-plate serv- 
ings of Chateaubriand, served only to 
parties of ten or more. 

Stuft Shirt, Newport Beach, Calif. 
Local divers descend 200 ft. for aba- 
lone, which is pounded, dipped in egg, 
sautéed in butter. 
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‘The truth 


isout: 








The wire services recently released a new report 
that revealed new TRUE Filter Cigarettes 
delivered less tar and nicotine than other brands tested... 





Its TRUE... Its TRUE... Its TRUE... 


without our knowledge or permission, our air-filtration system combines an unusually fine blend of lighter 
these tests were conducted and TRUE a working filter, aeration vents tobaccos chosen for low tar and 
Filter Cigarettes were found to be “most — and mouthpiece to help reduce nicotine content are used in 
effective in removing tar and nicotine” solids in the smoke. the making of TRUE. And yet 
of the twelve brands tested. it is also true that TRUE has 


Tars, 16.9 mgs. Nicotine, 0.79 mgs. exceptionally good taste. 





— 7 
ae 
Now that the truth is out, — 
shouldn't your brand be TRU EY? 
© P. Lorillard Company 1966 
° lvailable everywhere soon. 
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ART 
PAINTING 


One Last Dramatic Moment 

The once great republic of Venice 
was dying. Spies kept watch on the 
Piazza San Marco, clerics confiscated 
books by Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
not infrequently a tourist would stum- 
ble upon a dead body ignominiously 
tagged “For treason against the state.” 
Throughout the 18th century, Venice 
still ranked as the favorite playground 
of Europe, but with its possessions 
dwindling, its power declining, and its 
wealthy reveling in pomp and cant, all 
that remained was shimmer and shadow. 

Of all Venice’s once-grand traditions, 
none seemed destined for a more in- 
glorious end than painting. Not that 
good painters did not exist. Canaletto 
and the Guardi brothers turned out 
thousands of panoramic Venetian views 
whose impeccable architecture and ex- 
quisite plays of light have since delight- 
ed generations, while Pietro Longhi mas- 
tered a mellow irony to reveal the do- 
mestic texture of Venetian life. But it 
remained for an extraordinarily force- 
ful young artist named Giovanni Bat- 
tista Tiepolo to ascend that decaying 
stage and transform shimmer and shad- 
ow into one last dramatic moment for 
Venetian painting. 

Heaven Itself. This week Tiepolo’s 
deft, dramatic touch is revealed in a 
new dimension. For the first time in 
a century, three huge masterworks of 
Tiepolo’s youth, recently acquired by 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum, are 
being put on exhibition. Part of a ten- 
work cycle portraying scenes from Ro- 
man history,* they were painted for the 
Ca’ Dolfin in Venice some time be- 
tween 1725 and 1730, when Tiepolo was 
barely 30 years old. Standing between 
the gloomy realism of his earliest can- 
vases and the lyrical idealism that made 
his later ceilings look like heaven itself, 
the paintings help explain Tiepolo’s im- 
mediate success. 

Tiepolo was early marked for great- 
ness. At 14, he was sent to study in the 
studio of the prolific Venetian genre 
painter Gregorio Lazzarini, but soon 
broke away to study on his own the 
works of the Renaissance’s Paolo Vero- 
nese. By the time he was 21, he had 
become a full-fledged member of the 
local painters’ fraternity, by 23 he had 
married Cecilia Guardi, sister of the 
painting Guardis, and by 26 held the 
highly important post of “curator” of 
the Doge's art treasures. From then 
on, his reputation spread from northern 
Italy to northern Europe, until he be- 
came one of the most celebrated artists 
of the century. By the time he died, in 
1770, he could boast frescoes and ceil- 


* The rest of the cycle is today divided be- 
tween Vienna's Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
which has two works, and Leningrad’s Her- 
mitage, which has five. 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF MARIUS” 
Ascent on a decaying stage. 


ings adorning royal palaces from Ger- 
many to Spain. 

History & Drama. Venice remained 
his main proving ground. Though the 
paintings that Tiepolo is known to have 
done for the Doge have been lost, they 
led to a commission from the Arch- 
bishop of Udine, a member of the noble 
Venetian family of Dolfin, to execute 
the frescoes for the cathedral in Udine 
and paint the cycle for the Ca’ Dolfin 
in Venice. Stylistically, Tiepolo was still 
feeling his way: his warm reds and yel- 
lows had not yet dissolved into the icy 
whites and blues that would dominate 
his later work; his vigorous brush had 
yet to master fully the airy elegancies 
of the rococo. But in all the popular 
legends of mythology, the classics and 
Roman history, Tiepolo had found his 
forte: he was essentially a dramatist. 

On Tiepolo’s canvases, every scene 
became a tableau as lively as any opéra 
bouffe, his every room a stage across 
which strutted the likes of Orpheus, 
Eurydice, Scipio, Antony and Cleopatra. 
As for his ceilings, they were populated 
with gods, goddesses—and God himself. 
To be sure, Tiepolo had the live theater 
of his day to draw on, but his imagina- 


tion more than matched anything the 


Venetian dramatists might conceive. 
For one fresco in the cathedral at 
Udine, he invented an annunciation 


scene that does not exist in the Bible— 
an angel appearing to Sarah—brought 
Abraham's aged wife boldly to life with 
two prominent front teeth and a multi- 
tude of wrinkles. 

For the Ca’ Dolfin cycle, he turned 
from the Bible to Roman history. In- 
scriptions in Latin on some of the paint- 
ings reveal that his major source was 
the works of Roman Historian Annaeus 
Florus. The events he chose were de- 
signed to flatter the Dolfin family, who 
considered themselves spiritually, if not 
actually, descendants of the far-off con- 
quering Caesars. The Metropolitan's 
Battle of Vercellae portrays the triumph 
of the Romans over the Germanic in- 
vaders. The towering 18-ft. Triumph of 
Marius shows the ruler of the North 
African kingdom of Numidia, Jugurtha, 
having been betrayed by his father-in- 
law, led before the chariot of the Ro- 
man conqueror Marius (see above and 
color opposite). Strangely it is the 
haughty pride of the conquered and 
his sorrowing consort that gains the 
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TIEPOLO CLOSE UP 
The Drama of Detail 





To indicate the staggering richness of Marius’ spoils 
of war, Tiepolo drew on all the classical objects avail- 
able to an 18th century painter, including rugs, vases 


statuary. Sorrowing woman may be Jugurtha’s wife. 


In . The Triumph of Marius oe picnng a Romar 


conquest in North Africa, the eye 





the tamult the proud figure of Jugurthe 


Numidian ruler, rather than conqueror in chartot. 





In “Storming of Carthage,” a dying war- 
rior reporting to his general points out 
distant drama of city's fall (see below). 


In minute detail, Tiepolo contrasts the 
frozen Stillness of city statues with the 
surge of battle as wall is breached. 











viewer’s sympathy, not gloating Caesar. 

The Storming of Carthage re-creates 
the famed battle of 146 B.C. in which 
the Romans demolished the wealthiest 
city of the ancient world (opposite and 
below). So as not to stay the surge of 
battle, Tiepolo sketched the fallen cita- 
del of Carthage with brilliant swiftness. 
To the magnificent actors who com- 
mand the center of his stage, Tiepolo, 
by contrast, paid meticulous attention, 
orchestrating flowing robes, thundering 
horses and plundered artifacts into a 
pageant that would have done justice 
to Venice itself. 

A triumph in themselves, the Dolfin 
murals are a singularly prophetic fore- 
taste of what would follow in Tiepolo’s 
career. The wide blue skies would open 
up into infinities of space, the rippling 
Roman standards give way to the beat- 
ing of angels’ wings. The white horse 
charging over the Carthaginian dead 
presages all the great white quadrigae 
that would soon soar through the heav- 
ens. He had already proved his mas- 
tery in foreshortening figures to an- 
chor them in awesome spaces. Then, as 
if to make unmistakably clear who was 
producing this show, Tiepolo painted a 
portrait of himself—just to the left of 
Jugurtha—pecring out from the side- 
lines like some great theatrical producer 
surveying the reaction of his audience. 


SCULPTURE 
Windy City Windfall 

“C'est un don, un cadeau pour Chi- 
cago,” said Pablo Picasso. “It’s a dona- 
tion, a gift for Chicago.” With those 
words, the Windy City became the re- 
cipient of one of the most magnificent 
windfalls in its history: Picasso’s $100,- 
000 design for a 50-ft. sculpture to 
stand in front of the city’s new $87 
million civic center. Also without 
charge, the Spanish master—who will 
turn 85 next month—threw in his origi- 
nal 42-in. maquette for the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

In announcing the gift last week, 
Architect William Hartmann, a_part- 
ner in Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, one 
of the three firms involved in designing 
the civic center, revealed that Picasso's 
design will be executed in ever-rusting 
Cor-ten steel, the same material as the 
31-story building. “This is not a cast 
that bears the thumbprint of the artist,” 
said Hartmann. “Picasso created some- 
thing that has to be constructed like a 
building.” To do so will cost $300,000, 
a tab to be assumed by three private 
foundations. If all goes well, the sculp- 
ture will be installed in nine months. 

Siesta & Small Talk. The project all 
began, Hartmann said, three years ago, 
when the architects decided that the 





“THE STORMING OF CARTHAGE” 
As lively as any opéra bouffe. 
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CHICAGO'S PICASSO 
To be executed—like a building. 


85,000-sq.-ft. Civic Plaza called for “an 
important piece of sculpture.” Why not 
go right to the top, approach Picasso? 
Armed with models of the building and 
photographs of Chicago, Hartmann de- 
scended upon the artist's villa at Mou- 
gins on the French Riviera. Though 
Picasso had never been to Chicago— 
or, for that matter, to the U.S.—he 
delightedly recognized pictures of Carl 
Sandburg and Ernest Hemingway. 
“Mon ami Hemingway,” he exclaimed, 
then explained that he had taught the 
novelist all about bullfighting. On sub- 
sequent trips, Hartmann captured Pi- 
casso’s fancy with a Sioux Indian war 
bonnet and a White Sox baseball cap. 

The final sculpture, Hartmann ex- 
plained, would be placed before the 
city’s Palais de Justice, or courthouse. 
For a year Picasso ruminated, finally 
painted the first sketch on plywood. 
Then, working with twisted cardboard, 
which his assistant translated into pieces 
of metal and assembled, Picasso de- 
veloped two versions, one light and deli- 
cate, the other roughhewn. Not until 
May 1965 did Picasso bring the two 
together, announce: “This is it.” 

Vigor & Vision. Picasso's choice was 
for the airy figure, untitled but unmis- 
takably feminine. Its graceful symme- 
try, sweeping lines and enigmatic fea- 
tures suggest more than a passing nod 
to U.S. tradition, which has usually por- 
trayed Justice as a blindfolded goddess 
weighing scales, often combined with 
an eagle in flight. 

The game of guessing Picasso's true 
intention is likely to go on as long as 
the sculpture stands. So is the equally 
nagging question, why Chicago? Says 
Hartmann: “It is a city not unlike Pi- 
casso. It is a volatile place. Besides, he 
began to love it, to think of it as a city 
of great beauty, vigor and vision.” The 
only one, in fact, with the vigor and 
vision to opt for the top. 
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CINEMA 





The Eyes Have It 

“The cinema is changing. Unless au- 
diences catch up, they will be left be- 
hind. The onus is not on the artist: he 
is merely the sensitive antenna. It is we 
who must learn to read him,” 

With this hard-slung pebble for the 
Philistines, Director Amos Vogel of the 
New York Film Festival last) week 
opened the fourth annual session of the 
most prestigious U.S. cinema congress. 
In a way, the pebble ricocheted. Too 
many of the far-out films shown at this 
year’s festival tried hard to be difficult 
but just turned out dull. Too many oth- 
ers were bad jobs by good directors 
(Bunuel, Bresson, Godard, Torre Nils- 
son, Varda), Though the sponsors had 
doggedly previewed 400 films, their ef- 


PUCHOLT & BREJCHOVA IN “LOVES” 
Slicing life in swift, easy strokes. 


forts failed to turn up enough hits to 
fill out the festival's fortnight. 

Despite these demerits, Vogel & Co. 
presented a provocative cinematic cir- 
cus. There were eye-grabbing sideshows 
enlivened by the thumps and grinds of 
U.S. independent film makers: exhibi- 
tions of Underground Cinema, Direct 
Cinema, and something the Marshall 
McLuhanatics call Expanded Cinema 
or Intermedia Kinetic Environment 
(IKE)—a sort of slap-happening half 
on and half off the screen. For movie- 
goers who did not particularly like IKE, 
there was periodic excitement in the 
main tent. Seventeen nations were rep- 
resented in a program that included ten 
or a dozen superb shorts and five fine 
features, Pursuing ever more strongly a 
direction evident for more than a dec- 
ade, the new films showed more free- 
dom of narrative form, more richness 
of visual vocabulary. The new movie- 
makers more and more firmly reject the 
rules of the drama, and mere and more 
sensitively obey the laws of the eye. 
They mean to write with the lens and 
not with their pens. The festival's best: 


The Hunt. A burgeoning new school 
of camera-wise Spaniards enters a stur- 
dy claim for recognition in this spare, 
gruesome drama about a quartet of 
upper-crust Spanish hunters—three 
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middle-aged malcontents and a wealthy 
young sprout—who slaughter rabbits 
for sport. The cool mechanics of death 
are recorded in some of the most grisly 
hunt scenes ever filmed, and during a 
long, hot afternoon the lust for killing 
slowly grinds toward a fitting climax. 
Boozing and broiling in the sun, the men 
try to buy, sell and slander one another. 
The hair triggers of anxiety touch off 
frustrations over their wives, mistresses, 
businesses, and their expanding waist- 
lines. And at last the verbal sniping 
takes a deadly turn—hunters hunting 
hunters. 

Writer-Director Carlos Saura’s 
achievement is to arouse concern for a 
markedly unsympathetic crew in a cred- 
ible horror story, drawing upon the 
well-documented history of mankind's 
particular gift for committing violence 
against his own species. 


Loves of a Blonde is a boy-meets- 
girl comedy so fresh and unassuming 
that 34-year-old Writer-Director Milos 
Forman appears to have put it together 
without quite realizing the strength of 
his perceptions. The seeming simplicity 
conceals extraordinary skill: Forman 
observes small human aspirations very 
precisely, then borrows the style of a 
documentary to carve out a comic slice 
of life in swift, easy strokes. 

The unglamorous blonde of the title 
is a pudding-faced little pretty (Hana 
Brejchova) housed with other unfortu- 
nates in a shoe-factory town where the 
girls outnumber the boys 16 to 1. To 
boost morale and expedite production, 
the factory manager gets some foot- 
slogging soldiers assigned to the area, 
most of them doggy, dumpy and mar- 
ried. The blonde succumbs by default 
to a callow young piano player (Vladi- 
mir Pucholt) who has all but forgotten 
her when she shows up, a week or so 


later, at his parents’ apartment’ in 
Prague. 
Forman strews this commonplace 


tale with insights that are compassion- 
ate, painfully true, and almost continu- 
ally beguiling. Instead of jokes, there is 
abundant, honest humor, erupting spon- 
taneously in a dance-hall sequence that 
pits the man-hungry girls against a trio 
of loutish army Lotharios, One furtively 
removes his wedding ring, only to see 
it go spinning crazily off among the 
dancing feet. In an endearing seduction 
scene that avoids nearly every nudenik 
movie cliché, the shy blonde hasn't a 
stitch on by the time she reproachfully 
tells her playboy-pianist: “I don’t trust 
you.” He, in turn, observes boyish dis- 
cretion by bounding up at intervals to 
tussle with a window shade that lets in 
too much light. The sly tone is sus- 
tained through a dormitory matron’s 
wonderfully irrelevant lecture on morals 
to the film's bittersweet climax in 
Prague, where the boy’s parents forcibly 
separate their wayward son from his 


. 
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unexpected guest by dragging him off 
to their own bed for a riotous family 
quarrel. 

Using nonprofessional actors in all 
but the principal roles, Forman has col- 
lected a gallery of picture-perfect types. 
They not only look right; they smash the 
formulas of sex comedy. They sleep 
through situations that usually call for 
sobby sentiment, squabble when they 
should be snoring, sulk when they should 
be squirming. Altogether human, thus 
seething with quirky surprises, they satis- 
fy the primal need of festivalgoers who 
forever sit down in darkness hoping that 
small miracles may come to light. 


Intimate Lighting is another exquisite 
Czech comedy by one of the scenarists 
of Loves of a Blonde, 33-year-old Di- 
rector Ivan Passer. Slight but abrim with 
self-assurance, the film simply jogs along 
delightfully from moment to moment, 
following a young middle-aged musician, 
Peter, who takes his cello and his mis- 
tress to the country for a day or so, in- 
tending to play a concert with his former 
classmate, Bambas. 

Little happens, except what Passer 
calls “life as it is, unheroic, unexcep- 
tional but nonetheless interesting.” More 
than interesting, Lighting reflects a hu- 
manist tradition seldom seen on the 
screen since the early films of René 
Clair, Renoir and De Sica. The young 
city visitors quicken the tempo of ex- 
istence for Bambas’ family. Everyone 
goes off to supply music at a country 
funeral. Later the menfolk, including 
Grandpa, get together with the village 
pharmacist to form a string quartet in 
a rehearsal sequence that is disrupted 
by intramural arguments and arthritic 
aches, with additional time called by 
Peter's giddy girl friend for sexual over- 
tures and fun with a cat, The scene 
is a brilliant tour de force of unstrained 
comic invention. 

Passer’s highly personal style, patient, 
prying, makes a feast of the small telling 
details that reveal human character in 
unexpected ways. The entire hierarchy 
of the family is threatened during a 
chicken dinner that ends in a wildly 
hilarious dispute over who gets the 
drumsticks. Behind the laughter lie the 
ordinary interwoven tragedies—of time 
passing, of the unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween generations, of youthful illusions 
gone, and finally, the rueful acceptance 
of one's lot. 








Hunger. A dry bone lies in the gutter. 
Above it, a snarling dog stands muzzle 
to muzzle with a snarling man (Per 
Oscarsson). Suddenly the dog snatches 
at the bone, but the man grabs it first 
and begins to gnaw ravenously at his 
prize. It is clear that the man is starving, 
and before long it becomes clear that 
he is not starving for bread alone. Hun- 
ger is a deep and touching study of a 
man going mad because he dare not 
satisfy the natural hunger of his heart 
for love. 

The man is a young Norwegian writer 
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of the last century who lives alone in 
Kristiania and suffers the fearful anguish 
of alienation. Mother complex is written 
all over him. Terrified of life at its 
source, he pretends that he does not 
need the milk of human kindness and 
instead takes refuge in a crazy pride. 
He jostles people in the street to assert 
his importance, scolds strangers for im- 
agined insults, brags pathetically as he 
pawns his vest that he is “a name in the 
world,” declines toploftily a publisher's 
advance and then can’t finish his article 
because he is too hungry to write. | 
Kicked out of his room for not paying 
the rent, he wanders the streets in rags, 
sleeps under bridges, sinks swiftly into 
delusions that he is conversing with his 
Doppelgiinger and even with his own 
two feet. At film’s end, the poor man is 
at wits’ end, 

Oscarsson’s sketch of a schiz is easily 
the festival's finest performance, and the 
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OSCARSSON vy. DOG IN “HUNGER” 


For more than just bones. 
film itself, though too long and some- W. Lf 
times repetitive, is a clinical classic of e re no 
"Pied Joh me-latel 
- - 
The Hawks and the Sparrows. “I am O n ny: co e e y 
a Communist,” Pier Paolo Pasolini re- A t | 
cently remarked, “but | am nostalgic for to us ra la one 


Catholicism.” In his films, Director Pa- 
solini attempts to combine the best of 


both worlds. In The Gospel According | +++ tt took time to become the biggest insurance writer on the island- 


fo St. Matthew, he presented Christ as a | eontinent. We've been there for more than 100 years, and we plan to 
revolutionary firebrand. In this delight- * Je : 
ful little political parable, he makes | Stay a lot longer. Our “‘homes”’ in Melbourne and Sydney testify to that. 


frisky fun of both cop-it-all-ists and Insure your business in Australia through Royal-Globe here. Get 


communitwits. The first half of the pic- - | ea “ h 
ture tells the story of a 13th century on-location” service there. 


Franciscan fra (Toto) who learns the Royal-Globe is your best insurance bet west of the Iron Curtain or 


language of birds and teaches both : : 
hawks and sparrows to believe in Christ, | SOUth of the Bamboo, because we have more international represen- 


but then discovers to his horror that tation than any other insurance company. 
Christianity isn’t) quite enough—the EO ee ey ere 
hawks, being hawks, still eat the spar- Call your Royal-Globe agent. Our Weilington office Now 

rows. The second half of the picture, | He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
applying the lesson to the modern scene, 

makes a rucful admission that Com- 

munism, personified in a shabby old 

crow that talks itself to death, may not 


be the final answer either. The whole If it’s in the Free World, 
show is wonderfully fey and unfanatical. Royal-Globe is there! 
The gracetul shrug, Pasolini seems to be 

saying, is a gesture every Communist 

should practice in a country so prosper- | 

ous that most of its workers have noth- 

ing to lose but their chins. | ROYAL-GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES + 150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10038 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
New Look at the 14th 


Burial of the 1966 civil rights bill in 
Washington last week was a disappoint- 
ing defeat for civil libertarians. But be- 
yond that setback there was some con- 
solation. For while congressional desire 
to ban discrimination in private hous- 
ing is at present clearly lacking, con- 
gressional authority grows clearer and 
clearer. The legal roadblock has been 
all but removed by the Supreme Court's 
recently manifested willingness to let 
Congress give its own broad constitu- 
tional interpretation to the 14th Amend- 
ment guarantee that no state shall “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

Some scholars argue that the I4th 
Amendment commanded states to take 
positive action to ensure equality for 
Negroes. And Congress lent support to 
this view when it passed the 1875 Civil 
Rights Act, which sought to enforce the 
amendment by forbidding discrimina- 
tion in privately owned inns, theaters 
and the like. But in 1883 the Supreme 
Court voided that law on the ground 
that the 14th Amendment applied only 
to. state discrimination—that — rather 
than requiring the states to act against 
discrimination, it merely enjoined them 
from actively discriminating. 

Glowing Goal. In lone dissent, Jus- 
tice John M. Harlan (grandfather of 
the present justice) argued that the 
whole spirit of the amendment was posi- 
tive: that it ordered states to provide 
equal access to public facilities of all 
kinds. But the court then saw the amend- 
ment as merely a curb on discrimina- 
tory “state action,” giving neither the 
court nor the Congress power to regu- 
late individual behavior. As a result, 
while states cannot enforce segregation, 
they are free to deal as they please with 
private housing discrimination. 

Though the court has been expand- 
ing its conception of state action, Con- 
gress has been understandably leery of 
attacking private discrimination through 
the 14th Amendment. Instead of going 
through the often grotesque reach re- 
quired to find “state action,” such as the 
fact that almost every private business 
requires a state license, Congress has 
relied on the Supreme Court's willing- 
ness to let it regulate almost everything 
that it claims has “a substantial eco- 
nomic effect on interstate commerce.” 
Thus in 1964, Congress desegregated 
public accommodations purely as a prob- 
lem of commerce. 

Loosening Hobble. Then, last June, 
the Supreme Court encouraged those 
who argue that the 14th Amendment 
should be the main conduit of equal 
rights. By a vote of 7 to 2, the court 
ruled in Katzenbach vy. Morgan that 
Congress may enforce the 14th Amend- 
ment by enacting a federal law that 
displaces a state law—even though the 
state law does not itself violate the 14th 
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JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN (CIRCA 1900) 
Wholly positive in spirit. 


Amendment. Specifically, Congress has 
authorized Spanish-speaking Puerto Ri- 
cans to vote in state elections, thus over- 
ruling a New York law that required 
English literacy. As the court saw it, 
that tactic was a rational means of en- 
forcing the Puerto Ricans’ 14th Amend- 
ment right to equal treatment. 

At about the same time, in U.S, v. 
Guest, which grew out of Negro Edu- 
cator Lemuel Penn's murder on a Geor- 
gia highway, a court majority indicated 
that Congress is actually empowered to 
pass laws punishing private acts that 
deny 14th Amendment rights, including 
“the right to equal utilization of state 
facilities.” Taken together, Morgan and 
Guest clearly suggest that the need to 
find “state action” may be a loosening 
hobble on Congress’ implementation of 
the 14th Amendment, It now seems that 
Congress may, when its constituents ask 
it to, outlaw private-housing discrimina- 
tion or de facto segregated schools, not 
because such things are themselves un- 
constitutional, but because they subvert 
a state’s 14th Amendment duty to pro- 
vide equal protection of the laws. 


LAW SCHOOLS 
New Mood at Ole Miss 


The prep school for political power 
in Mississippi is the state university law 
school. The last four Mississippi Gov- 
ernors studied there; three-fourths of 
the state’s lawyers attended Ole Miss; 
and there are enough of the school’s 
grads in the Mississippi senate to control 
all legislation in the state. Ole Miss pro- 
duced eight of the nine members of the 
Mississippi Supreme Court and all three 
of the state’s federal district judges, in- 
cluding Claude F. Clayton, who last 
week firmly ordered do-nothing police 
to protect Negro schoolchildren from 
savage white mobs in Grenada. 

What the law school is the state very 
largely is—and there’s the rub. For a 
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century the school allowed its all-white 
student body to ignore the winds of 
U.S. constitutional change, while steep- 
ing itself almost entirely in local law, 
customs and politics. Ole Miss law grad- 
uates emerged with their Deep South 
views untouched, after which they ran 
the state with an isolated narrow- 
mindedness that has mired Mississippi 
in racial tragedy. 

Broader View. Remarkably, the 
school that could transform Mississippi 
is now being transformed itself. In 1962 
it took a federal army to get Negro 
James Meredith into the university; in 
1966 the law school’s 368 students in- 
clude nine Negroes—more than can be 
found at almost any non-Negro law 
school in the U.S. As classes convened 
last week, the 21-man faculty also in- 
cluded eight recent graduates of Yan- 
kee Yale. The Ole Miss Yalies—along 
with many another  surprise—were 
brought there by the law school's dean, 
Joshua Morse III, 43, once a country 
lawyer in Poplarville, Miss. It was in 
1963, after he was chosen by a faculty 
committee to head the Mississippi 
school, that Morse made the enterpris- 
ing decision to take a year off for train- 
ing at Yale Law School. During that 
year he came to believe that “many of 
the problems which plague the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi and our state stem 
from a_ provincial outlook—our  stu- 
dents are accustomed to examining ev- 
ery question in the light of its impact 
upon Mississippi culture rather than tak- 
ing a broader view.” 

Determined to change all that, Morse 
landed five of the seven Yale law grad- 
uates from this year’s class who decided 
to go into teaching. Three of the grad- 
uates even turned down job offers from 
a top Manhattan firm. “It’s like the 
Peace Corps, except we're given much 
more responsibility,” says Frederick B. 
McLane. “This is becoming the one 
institution in this state that is generating 
interest and excitement—we want to be 
a part of it,” adds his colleague Michael 
B. Trister. 

Jet-Set Course. The new mood at 
Ole Miss has created a new willingness 
to listen to outside opinions. Bobby 
Kennedy spoke there last March on 
racial discrimination, drew an ovation 
from 4,500 students. Law students also 
brought in as speakers Mississippi 
N.A.A.C.P. Leader Charles Evers and 
Atlanta A.C.L.U. Official Charles Mor- 
gan Jr. Last year eight law professors 
from Yale and seven from Harvard 
spent two weeks each on the campus 
for what students dubbed “the jet-set 
course.” MisSissippians were fascinated. 
“Even though I might not go with them 
politically,” says Student Jack McCor- 
mick, “I thoroughly enjoyed Archibald 
Cox, and Paul Freund was terrific.” 

The change leads Yale’s Law Dean 
Louis H. Pollak, one of last year's 
part-time faculty members, to believe 
that the Ole Miss law school “is at the 
threshold of becoming a focus for the 
kind of thinking that can bring Missis- 
sippi into the 20th century.” 
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Manhattan Color Stereo Theatre. 270 sq. in. rectangular screen. Walnut. Only $795, 


Only Magnavox brings you brilliant true color automatically 
plus truly superb stereo for the full beauty of music! 


Only Magnavox has Automatic Color for per- 
fectly tuned pictures that stay precise—without 
fine-tuning—even when you change channels. 
Brilliant Color for the most vivid, natural color 
ever. Chromatone adds depth and dimension to 
color, warm beauty to black and white pictures. 
Quick-On so pictures flash to life in just seconds. 
Get these and other advancements Magnavox 
owners have been enjoying for years. 
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Maple, only $650. 


Select from a wide variety of elegant styles 
sold direct through Magnavox franchised 
dealers, listed in the Yellow Pages, saving 
you middleman costs. Console radio-pho- 
nographs from $198.50. Other color TV 
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ASTRO-SONIC STEREO re-creates music flaw- 
lessly. . . gives you superb high-fidelity sound on 
TV, as well as on stereo FM and FM/AM radio 
and your favorite recordings. Advanced solid- 
State circuitry replaces tubes for highest effi- 
ciency, lasting reliability. Exclusive Micromatic 
record player eliminates pitch distortions; ban- 
ishes record and stylus wear so records can last 
a lifetime. 
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In their cups, and in their coffins too. 


TOXICOLOGY 


Lead Among the Romans 

Ever since the Roman Empire de- 
clined and fell, assorted theorists have 
used the event as proof of their own 
notions about society's most important 
ills. Now a new study contends that 
Rome's collapse was not due to self- 
satisfied apathy, gluttony, homosexual- 
ity, or any other social evil. In a speech 
at the Third International Congress of 
Human Genetics in Chicago last week, 
Sociologist Seabury Colum Gilfillan sug- 
gested that the Roman aristocracy died 
off in large part because of nothing 
more glamorous than” simple lead 
poisoning. 

If regularly introduced through 
mouth or lung in amounts greater than 
| mg. per day, lead can cause painful 
constipation, anemia, emaciation, loss 
of appetite, paralysis of the extremities, 
and ultimately death. And there is one 
more effect that interests Dr. Gilfillan 
most of all: enough lead can cause 
sterility in men, miscarriages and still- 
births among women. The Romans, says 
Gilfillan, especially the upper classes, 
knew little of lead’s dangers, and they 
ingested more than enough of the metal 
to make trouble a certainty. Not only 
did Pliny the Elder counsel that “leaden 
and not bronze pots should be used,” 
but lead was also important in the man- 
ufacture of water pipes, cups, sieves, 
cosmetics, external medicines, paint, 
and, ironically, coffins. 

Class Selective. The most significant 
source of lead poisoning was wine. To 
help preserve and sweeten it, the Ro- 
mans added a syrup made of unferment- 
ed grape juice that had been boiled down 
in lead-lined pots, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the absorption of lead. Unfor- 
tunately the Romans did not understand, 
says the California Ph.D., that “this 
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slow poison, this delicious syrup” de- 
layed the wine's souring by killing im- 
pure microorganisms, In sterilizing the 
wine, “they knew not that they were 
also sterilizing themselves.” 

The lead poisoning was class selec- 
tive, Gilfillan argues, because the poor 
rarely could afford wine, used cheap 
earthenware cooking utensils, and did 
not have such luxuries as cosmetics. 
But, says he, the aristocracy’s “high 
death rate, as well as its low birth rate, 
strongly suggests lead poisoning.” and 
his still incomplete work on exhumed 
bones tends to confirm his theory. Us- 
ing tombstone inscriptions as a guide, 
he reports that life expectancy among 
the upper classes was 22-25 years: liter- 
ary and census data indicate that the 
number of aristocratic births was re- 
markably low, “perhaps one-fourth of 
what would have been necessary to 
maintain their number.” Over a period 
of generations, “this aristothanasia” 
wiped out the leaders of thought and 
culture, 





PEDIATRICS 
The Nightly Crybabies 


Evening is often a time of trial for 
new parents. It brings the dreaded hour 
when their otherwise happy infant starts 
screaming its tiny head off. Grandma, 
of course, knows just what is wrong: 
the baby has colic. But neither Grand- 
ma nor the doctor Knows the cause of 
the trouble. And after years of search- 
ing, reports the British Medical Journal, 
the mystery remains. 

Generations of medical men, says the 
B.M.J., have suggested just about every 
possible explanation. The baby has been 
underfed or overfed. The formula was 
too hot, too cold, too frequent, too in- 
frequent, too weak, too strong, or it 
contained too much fat, carbohydrate 


or protein. All manner of diseases have 
been indicted. One writer suggested that 
colic comes from “bouncing the baby” 
too much. Another said that it is due 
to the father’s smoking when he gets 
home, and a third thought that cry- 
babies are simply malingering, that they 
are actually in less pain than they pre- 
tend. Many psychiatrists favor the theory 
that maternal anxiety can cause colicky 
offspring. Unfortunately, concludes the 
B.M.J., most of the suggestions hold 
less water than a diaper. 

Citing a study by Dr. Jack Leon Par- 
adise of the Bellaire (Ohio) Clinic, the 
B.M.J, reports that “the incidence of 
colic was unrelated to social class, the 
mother's age, the birth order, the child's 
sex, the weight gain, the type of feed- 
ing, a history of allergic disease or ma- 
ternal emotional factors.” All of which 
leaves colic as mysterious as ever. 

But the doctors keep trying. Last 
week still another suggestion cropped 
up. Medical World News reported that 
five Chicago doctors suspect that at 
least some evening crybabies may be 
suffering from “growing pains.” After 
observing 250 babies carefully, the doc- 
tors concluded that the normal plump- 
ness in an infant’s face, legs, thighs, 
buttocks and collarbone parallels quick 
bone growth in those areas. They also 
found a correlation between excessive 
crying and X rays that showed the bone 
growth to be particularly rapid. 

If their theory is correct, though, such 
crying babies would not actually have 
colic, which characteristically involves 
wind trapped in the stomach and intes- 
tines and is relieved by passing the air 
orally or rectally. Otherwise, the bone- 
bothered babies behave much like their 
colicky brothers. They begin crying be- 
tween 6 and 10 at night, keep it up for 
hours, even if fed or fondled, cannot 
be treated with complete success, and 
will suddenly quit their nightly crying 
jags when they are four months old. 
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DEALING WITH COLIC 
Less water than a diaper. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Imagination, It’s Wonderful 

Pro football is not exactly an inexact 
science. Every pass that Baltimore's 
Johnny Unitas throws is sure to be a 
perfect spiral, and everybody knows 
who is going to carry the ball when the 
Green Bay Packers need a yard or 
two: Jimmy Taylor, of course. Each 
team employs the same basic forma- 
tions and the same plays. “Execution” 
is everything. Watching the pros play 
ball is like watching a diamond cutter 
at work. 

In other words, a bore—as far as 
many college coaches are concerned. 
“The pros are more stereotyped,” in- 
sists Tennessee's Doug Dickey, and 
Minnesota's Murray Warmath  de- 
clares: “The pros have no imagination.” 
There was certainly no shortage of 
imagination as the 1966 college season 
got under way last week. Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s Coach John McKay called for 
a fake punt on fourth down and with 
his team leading by only ten points. 
Any pro coach who made a call like 
that would probably spend the rest of 
his career selling peanuts in the stands, 
but McKay's Trojans beat favored Tex- 








as 10-6—so he'll probably be voted 
College Coach of the Year. 
If it was action the fans wanted, 


they could spend their time watching 
“looping” guards, “roving” linebackers 
and “revolving” secondaries, 

If it was confusion, they should have 
tuned in to the Nebraska Cornhuskers, 
who fumbled three times against Texas 
Christian, still won the game 14-10— 
partly because the Horned Frogs fum- 
bled four times themselves. If it) was 
variety, why, there was a whole alpha- 
bet of offensive formations out on the 
field: split T, spread T, power I, shift- 
ing I, crooked I. Duke used something 
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SOUTHERN CAL'S McKAY 
He'd rather sell peanuts than punt. 
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called the split-end multiple T to bury 
West Virginia 34-15, and Michigan 
State’s wing T soared over North Caro- 
lina State 28-10, 

Purdue's offense was too complicated 
even to have a name: 25 different for- 
mations, 75 pass plays, plus a quarter- 
back named Bob Griese, who com- 
pleted 17 out of 21 tosses for 230 yds. 
and three touchdowns as the Boiler- 
makers swamped Ohio University 42-3. 

One thing those exciting college boys 
should keep in mind, though. With luck, 
they'll wind up as pros themselves one 
day and have to learn how to do such 
boring things as block and tackle and 
hang onto the ball. 


TENNIS 


Harvest Without Seeds 

All the world loves an underdog— 
except, apparently, the people who run 
tennis tournaments. Which undoubted- 
ly accounts for the fact that nobody 
makes book on tennis. For years it has 
been standard practice at all big U.S. 
amateur tournaments to “seed” the tep 
eight players. Seeded players collect ex- 
pense money (up to $28 a day). They 
are paired against weak opponents in 
the early rounds, and they never play 
each other until the quarter-finals at the 
earliest. The idea is to make sure that 
the two best plavers reach the finals 
(thereby boosting the gate), and it usu- 
ally works—particularly at Forest Hills. 

On the basis of past form, 120 of the 
128 men who competed in the National 
Singles Championships last week did 
not belong there at all. Not since 1957, 
when Australia’s Mal Anderson upset 
top-seeded Ashley Cooper, had an un- 
seeded player won the men’s singles. 
Never in the 85-year history of the 
tournament had two unseeded players 
reached the finals. But nothing went 
according to form at Forest Hills. 

Excess of Patriotism. The ladies’ sin- 
gles were supposed to produce a grudge 
match between Wimbledon Champion 
Billie Jean Moflitt King and Clay Court 
Champ Nancy Richey, who share the 
No. | ranking among U.S, women. But 
Billie Jean was eliminated in the second 
round, and Nancy was slaughtered in 
the finals by Brazil's Maria Bueno. 
Seeded No. | among the men was De- 
fending Champion Manuel Santana of 
Spain, and Aussie Roy Emerson was 
No. 2. Maybe it was an excess of patri- 
otism (Americans were seeded Nos. 3, 
5, 7 and 8) that caused the seeding 
committee to overlook two neighbors 
from Sydney, Australia, named Fred 
Stolle and John Newcombe. As_ it 
turned out, no U.S. player even sur- 
vived the quarter-finals. Three times a 
runner-up at Wimbledon, twice winner 
of the U.S. Doubles, but still unseeded 
at Forest Hills, Stolle. 27, demolished 
Emerson, his own doubles partner, in 
one semifinal—by the almost incredi- 
ble score of 6-4, 6-1, 6-1. In the oth- 
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WINNER STOLLE 
The bridal bouquet was forget-me-nots. 


er, unseeded John Newcombe, 22, aced 
Santana 16 times, and whipped the 
scrambling Spaniard, 6-3, 6-4, 6-8, 8-6. 

“IT hate to think how many times 
Fred Stolle and I have played each oth- 
er,” sighed Newcombe on the day of 
the finals. “Fred wins most of the big 
ones.” But it was Newcombe who won 
the opening set, 6-4. The second set 
dragged on for 21 games without a 
service break—until the younger Aussie 
slipped and fell, injuring his right instep. 
Noticing that his opponent was favor- 
ing his right foot, Stolle began to bang 
away at the corners, forcing Newcombe 
to run. Stolle won the second set, ran 
out the third in only 13 min., and broke 
Newcombe’s serve at the start of the 
fourth, Finally, chasing a Newcombe 
lob all the way to the base line, he un- 
corked a sizzling backhand for the final 
point and a 4-6, 12-10, 6-3, 6-4 victory. 

“Its time that Fred was a bride,” 
said Australian Consul General Sir Reg- 
inald Sholl, as he congratulated both 
finalists. “He's been a bridesmaid so 
often.” Countered Newcombe: “I'll be 
back next year to see if I can become 
—a groom.” 


GOLF 


Sorry About That 

Though he ranks fifth behind Arnold 
Palmer, Billy Casper, Jack Nicklaus and 
Julius Boros among pro golf's alltime 
top-money winners, San Diego's Gene 
Littler, 36, is so inconspicuous that he 
has been refused entry at the players’ 
gate. He frankly prefers it that way. “I 
just like to go out and play my game 
and be left alone,” he says. Littler’s 
game is called Finish in the Money, But 
Don't Be Greedy. His lifetime earnings 
total $434,324, most of which has come 
from finishing second (23 times) or 
third (19 times) behind better-known 
pros. As a matter of fact, the only tour- 
nament Littler has won in nearly four 
years was last year’s Canadian Open 
when he shot a 66 on the last round. If 
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he had known what the result of that 
would be, he might have shot a 99. 

“What would you say the odds were 
against my being here? A million to 
one?” Littler asked in Akron last week, 
as he prepared to tee off in the World 
Series of Golf. A TV spectacular that 
carries a top prize of $50,000, the 
World Series is supposed to match the 
winners of golf's top four tournaments 
—the U.S. Open, the Masters, the British 
Open and the P.G.A. Three of the 
slots were easy to fill: Billy Casper won 
the Open, Al Geiberger won the P.G.A., 
and Jack Nicklaus was the Masters 
champion. But Nicklaus also won the 
British Open. That left an open slot, 
and under the rules, it belonged to the 
winner of the Western Open. Only that 
was Billy Casper. So the promoters had 
to go all the way back to the winner of 
last year’s Canadian Open to fill their 
field—and Littler was nominated. 

True in His Fashion. Littler is nothing 
if not true to himself. He did his level 
best to lose the World Series, but it just 
wasn't enough. On the final day, going 
into the 625-yd. par-five 16th hole at 
the Firestone Country Club, he was lead- 
ing Geiberger by two strokes, Nicklaus 
and Casper by four. So what did Gene 
do? He shanked a little pitch shot into a 
water hazard, took a double bogey, and 
dropped back into a tie with Nicklaus— 
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WORLD SERIES 
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NICKLAUS, GEIBERGER & WINNER LITILER 
They'd rather he putted uphill. 


who sank a nine-foot putt for a birdie. 

When AI Geiberger birdied the par- 
four, 46S-yd. 18th, the match wound 
up in a three-way tie. Littler, Nicklaus 
and Geiberger all headed back to the 
14th hole for a sudden-death playoff. 
Big Jack excused himself instantly, 
bouncing his tee shot off a tree, running 
his approach clear over the green. Gei- 
berger missed an eight-foot putt for a 
birdie. Littler apologetically stroked his 
own 22-footer straight into the cup 
("If it hadn't been downhill, it wouldn't 
have gone in”) and walked off with the 
biggest purse he has ever won in twelve 
years as a pro. 
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WHEN WE NEED extra wood at 

Jack Daniel's we advertise, and no newspaper 
could be better than Lynchburg’s courthouse 
bulletin board. 


Folks in Jack Daniel's country 
are always happy to see us put 
up this notice. It means they can 


pick up a few extra dollars for 





every cord of hard maple they 
bring us. We can use all they bring, because it 


takes 10 cords to make enough charcoal to 
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fill just one of the Charcoal 
Mellowing vats we seep our 
whiskey through. And, the 
gentle difference it gives 
Jack Daniel’s makes it worth 
all the appeals we make. 


© 1956, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop... Inc 
LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN, 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + 
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NEWSPAPERS 


A Century of Stubbornness 

Soon after buying the Sacramento 
Union last May, Publisher Jim Copley 
began to concentrate his acquisitive tal- 
ents on a bigger paper considerably 
farther to the west. Copley not only 
wanted to buy control of the | 10-year- 
old Honolulu Advertiser, he also in- 
tended to make it the main member of 
his newspaper chain: he even bought an 
apartment in Hawaii. By last week, 
though, Copley was convinced that Ad- 
vertiser Publisher Thurston Twigg- 
Smith, 45, and Editor George Chaplin, 
52, who between them owned about 
60% of the paper's stock, were not 
about to sell out. To them, the quick, 


up the cause of Hawaiian statehood 
as his crusade, but as a publisher he 
seemed to lack his predecessor's skills. 
The Advertiser, which had long been 
Hawaii's leading daily, went into a de- 
cline, beginning about 1930, After 
World War IL, it started losing $100,000 
a year and dropped behind the after- 
noon Star-Bulletin in circulation. 

True to his reputation for intransi- 
gence, the younger Thurston refused 
to relinquish the reins of his faltering 
newspaper. He scorned the man who 
seemed destined to succeed him, his 
Yale-trained nephew, Thurston Twigg- 
Smith. “He’s never been any damn good 
at anything,” he sneered. Twigg-Smith, 
however, had a different view of his 
own abilities. In 1961, he engineered a 
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TWIGG-SMITH & CHAPLIN IN ADVERTISER CITY ROOM 
Arrival in the New Hawaii. 


large profit offered by Copley meant 
far less than the continuing pleasure of 
putting out a successful paper. 

In the end, it was Copley who sold. 
The stock he had managed to pick up 
went to the publishing company and 
Twigg-Smith. Copley wound up with 
the Advertiser's Honolulu radio station 
KGU as part of the agreement, which 
at least leaves him with a good reason to 
keep his new home. 

Palace Revolution. Copley may not 
have appreciated Twigg-Smith’s stub- 
born heritage. The Advertiser's found- 
er, Henry M. Whitney, scion of a New 
England missionary family, was the kind 
of crusader who considered it his duty 
to campaign against the hula as an 
economic evil which distracted men 
from their work. Toward the turn of 
the century, when Hawaii's famous 
Castle family held a controlling stock 
interest, the present publisher's grand- 
father, Lorrin A. Thurston, was put in 
charge. He, too, was a campaigner, 
Known for his fiery editorials in favor 
of U.S. annexation, His son, Lorrin P., 
who took over the paper in 1931, took 
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“palace revolution.” Though he con- 
trolled only 42% of the paper's stock, 
he quietly signed up other rebels. in- 
cluding the paper's ambitious editor 
George Chaplin, who had been hired 
from the New Orleans Item largely be- 
cause he had written more than 50 
editorials urging Hawaiian statehood. 
With just a fraction of a percentage 
point over 50% of the stock then at his 
command, Twigg-Smith confronted his 
uncle and advised him to step down. 
A dumbstruck Lorrin P. Thurston took 
his nephew to court, but the suit was 
dismissed. In revenge, Thurston sold as 
much stock as he could to Copley. 
Change of Image. Twigg-Smith made 
big changes from the start. He com- 
bined production facilities with the Star- 
Bulletin, agreed to a merger of the two 
Sunday papers. He has doubled the 
editorial budget to $1,000,000 a year, 
added extra news columns, and in- 
creased coverage of Asian politics. The 
paper's Republican, white-oriented im- 
age was also changed. In 1962, the Ad- 
vertiser supported Democrat Daniel 
Inouye for the U.S. Senate over Re- 


publican Candidate Ben Dillingham, 
even though Dillingham’s father, Wal- 
ter, was chairman of the Advertiser's 
board of directors. Walter Dillingham 
resigned from the board and he, too, 
sold his stock to Copley. “The Inouye 
endorsement,” says Chaplin, “marked 
the arrival of the Advertiser in the New 
Hawaii.” 

The old daily has now moved into the 
black, though the circulation gap with 
the Star-Bulletin remains about the 
same. Present figures: 111.471 to 67,- 
409. The Advertiser has even become 
affluent enough to endow a chair in 
oceanography at the University of Ha- 
waii and to set aside part of its building 
to house a contemporary art center. 
“The paper was a decadent thing when 
we took it over,” says Twigg-Smith, 
now securely in command. “It was top- 
heavy with old men and had failed to 
keep up with the times. Now we're 
putting out the best paper in the his- 
tory of the islands.” 


The Paper That 
Actually Came Out 


No one could find his desk. Switch- 
board operators, unfamiliar with the 
personnel, fouled up phone calls. Files 
were locked and the keys were missing 
Page proofs were misplaced and lost for 
hours. Copy boys, new to the neighbor- 
hood, wasted precious time on the cof- 
fee run. Then, when the presses were 
finally ready to roll with the first issue 
of the World Journal Tribune last week, 
pressmen balked at the plan to have 
Mayor Lindsay press the starting but- 
ton. After all, he is not a union man. 

Before Lindsay left and some dues- 
paying pressman pushed the button, an 
hour of printing time was lost. But at 
last the WJT appeared, Stabbing the air 
with one of the first copies, Editor Frank 
Conniff exclaimed with proud surprise: 
“This paper actually came out.” 

Makeup Mishaps. It came out to the 
tune of 900,000 copies a day, and every 
day the newsstands quickly sold out to a 
public curious for a look at the paper 
that had existed for so long only in plans 
and promises. For the most part, the 
public was not disappointed. The WJT, 
reported the Washington Post, has a 
look of “lively respectability—sober 
enough for the suburbs and sharp 
enough for the subways.” The paper's 
four sections averaged a fat total of 60 
pages, enough to keep a male commut- 
er occupied all the way home. And 
there were more than enough features 
that his wife might want to read too. 
All of which was not lost on advertisers, 
who seemed to be giving the new daily 
a cordial welcome. 

Composition was neat and attractive, 
marred only by muddied pictures that 
reflected some kinks in the engraving 
process. Here and there, the makeup 
seemed out of whack. A write-up ol 
city firemen’s beefs found room in the 
women’s pages; on the first page of the 
second section, four humorous columns 
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For people 
who are afraid 
to say it out loud. 


Some people are afraid to buy a Cadillac. 

Chey know it's a great car, and they'd like to 
have it. 

But they're afraid it will look as if they're trying to 
prove something. 

Some people don't buy Chivas for the same reason. 

This card is for people like that. 

Just show it to the man who's pouring. 

It'll get you the best Scotch in the world without 
saying a word. 

It will prove something: that the only person 
you have to please is yourself. 

We know Chivas is that good. 

Let Cadillac look out for itself 
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The cards are for real 


General Wine & Spirits Company 
375 Park Avenue, Box M 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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| 16 pte PROCESSING has probably sent more man- 

agers “back to school” than any other sub- 
ject in the history of modern management. 
Recently, we supplemented internal seminars 
held on the computer by sending 30 of our managers to a four-day session on 
data processing concepts, conducted jointly by our corporate systems staff 
and our principal computer supplier. We're told that this group was unique 
in the breadth of management represented: our executive vice president, vice 
presidents of manufacturing, divisional vice presidents and a large number of 
plant managers were included. 

Our purpose was not, of course, to make computer experts out of these 
managers: four days convinced them of that! What we do want is a basic 
understanding of data processing concepts by our managers so that they 
can help initiate projects to answer the “what if .. .”” questions of engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and marketing. 

For in this area, systems men alone would find it hard to realize the full 
potential of the computer. They need the active help of managers who are 
familiar with our complex business operations. And it looks like they'll get 
it: in the few weeks since the seminar, we’ve seen increased exploration of 
data processing as another tool in the management of change—and that’s 
every manager's everyday job. 


Professional woodworkers depend on routers to earn their living: they are the 
fast, accurate way to make decorative and functional dado, rabbet, slot, groove 
and edge planing cuts in cabinet work. But routers have always been considered 
too expensive for the home workshop, ranging from $55.00 to $260.00. Now, 
Rockwell has developed a ‘'Green Line" router which gives home hobbyists this 
same capability for only $39.95. More than 170 bits and cutters are available, 
as well as accessories, so that the only limitation on the tool's use is the imagina- 
tion of its owner. 


We are providing some of our municipal customers for parking meters with 
a decal program that may soon rival the bumper-sticker craze in size. One 
post-mounted decal points up the inherent fairness of parking meters and 
their vital traffic control function, reading: “‘I Saved This Parking Space for 
YOU.” Less cheery, but important for that small segment of the public who 
try to “beat’’ the meters, is a red-background decal for the meter case itself: 
“WARNING: the coins you insert will be displayed in these windows . . .” 
The two windows referred to are Rockwell exclusives which display both the 
coin just inserted and the one before it. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets, 


Rockwell 
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surrounded a somber piece about wom- 
en convicts. Such gaffes only reflected a 
first-week confusion. “Those — stories 
were in type,” explained Conniff. “We 
simply had to put them somewhere.” 

Signs of Life. Unsure of their motley 
staff, editors have thus far been uncer- 
tain about assignments—mainly in the 
city itself, the home town for which the 
WJT promised exciting coverage. But if 
local reporting is still weak, there are 
signs that the paper's reporters are be- 
ginning to dig. 

As expected, there were days when 
the supply of columnists seemed almost 
suffocating. Most performed  predict- 
ably: Joseph Alsop was back full of 
high optimism about the war in Viet 
Nam: Henry J. Taylor took up space 
with a familiar complaint about under- 
cover “Red spies” at the U.N. Others 
lent the paper a noticeable lift. Dick 
Schaap and Jimmy Breslin took a fresh 
look at the opening of the city’s schools 
and a dress rehearsal at the Metropoli- 
tan opera, Society Columnist Suzy 
Knickerbocker was at her caustic best: 
“And how about that nice simple sweet 
American lady who had coronets em- 
broidered on her panties the minute she 
married that count? Apparently her title 
didn’t go to her head.” 

Quarrel over Columnists. By mid- 
week, despite such nasty little union 
harassment as the mailers calling a 
chapel meeting just when they should 
have been mailing, the paper began to 
settle into stride. Then the Justice De- 
partment went into court to argue that 
the WIT was picking up “a decisive com- 
petitive advantage” over the New York 
Post, simply by hanging onto Walter 
Lippmann, Joseph Alsop, Art Buchwald, 
and Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
—all syndicated columnists who used to 
run in the Herald Tribune. Taken at its 
face value, the Justice complaint would 
give the Post the dubious privilege of 
temporarily publishing any of those col- 
umnists even while they are appearing 
in the WsJT—at least until a federal 
court rules on Justice's request that the 
contracts for all the syndicated columns 
and features be put on the market for 


| open bidding. 


Puzzled by the first suit ever to ask 
that a newspaper born out of a merger 
divest itself of syndicate contracts that 
were picked up as part of the merger, 
the WJT has every intention of fighting 
back. For one thing, the columnists in 
question have all expressed a desire to 
stay where they are. And as for that 
“competitive advantage.” the WJT may 
very well have gained that merely by 
appearing, During the four-month strike 
that gave it the undeniable competitive 
advantage of an afternoon monopoly, 
the New York Post did litthe to expand 
ils news coverage; it merely increased 
its press run. 

“Its strange.” said one ex-Tribman, 
“to be told now that those columns are 
what sells newspapers. The Trib had 
them for years, and look what hap- 
pened to it.” 
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If we tell you something 
about yourself, 
promise you won't get mad? 


You probably don’t know the basic difference 
between copying and duplicating. (Remember 
your promise, now. ) 

Copying is generally one to ten copies. 
Duplicating is ten to as many as you want. 

Now you know. But, how do you know which of the 
several copying and duplicating methods is best 
for you? You probably don't. 

But we do. Only A. B. Dick offers you spirit, 
mimeograph, offset machines, photocopiers and 
electrostatic copiers. Because we sell them all, 
we have no axe to grind. 

Your needs decide what’s best for you. 


ABDICK. 


That’s our promise. 
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When your company must 
raise dollars abroad 


You may need White, Weld’s 


$7 billion know-how 


White, Weld is pre-eminent in arranging financ- 
ing in dollars held outside the U.S. In the first 
seven months of 1966, we managed or co- 
managed the distribution of over $150 million of 
dollar bond issues sold abroad—more than any 
other investment banker, foreign or domestic 

Financial imagination has moved White, Weld 
to the forefront of these complex markets. We 
were the first to offer a foreign dollar bond issue 
for a U.S. borrower, and first to use an American 
subsidiary corporation as an issuer. We intro- 
duced the American convertible security to 
European investors, and pioneered in marketing 
issues Of smaller size and shorter term 

It takes knowledge of who the buyers are, and 
what kind of securities and yields they require 
Long established abroad, White, Weld keeps up 
to the minute through experience, key contacts, 
and by maintaining trading markets handling 


a large percentage of all foreign dollar bond 
transactions 

And just as our $7 billion know-how in 
domestic underwriting can help you raise cap- 
ital at home, so our knowledge of international 
markets can help your company abroad. Our 
offices overseas are fully staffed to handle your 
foreign investment banking problems. We have 
three resident partners on the scene in Europe 

You are invited to consult with us about how 
best to raise the dollars you need for overseas 
expansion 


W hite,Weld & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
White, Weld & Co. Incorporated 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Day of the Little Bulls 


In many ways, President Johnson's 
anti-inflation package failed to wrap up 
answers to the nation’s basic economic 
problems. But, for at least the short 
term, it provided a lot of ribbon, and 
Wall Street investors responded enthusi- 
astically. 

At last, the bulls returned to Wall 
Street. For the first time since June, 
investors got a rise out of the stock 
market on Monday—the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial index spurted 15 points for the 
best single-day gain in 15 months. At 
week’s end the Dow-Jones had risen 
39 points. to 814, regaining $25 bil- 
lion in paper values. As if to celebrate, 
hundreds of Wall Streeters observed 
“Mexico in New York Week” by watch- 
ing an open-air performance by Mexi- 
can folk dancers and a troupe of mu- 
sicians aptly called Los Toritos—The 
Little Bulls, 

Ease in the Squeeze. The market had 
been ripe for a rise. Its ninth major 
downswing in 20 years had dropped 
shares to their lowest levels, relative to 
earnings, since 1958. Dozens of gilt- 
edged stocks—among them G.M., Du 
Pont and Allied Chemical—were un- 
derpriced. Such a situation was tempt- 
ing to the mutual funds, which have 
been waiting for the right moment to 
buy at bargain rates. Then, too, there 
was good news: the elections in Viet 
Nam; the decision by the U.S. to but- 
tress Britain’s pound with more credits: 
the prediction by G.M. that next year's 
car sales will reach 9,000,000, 

All these portents helped, but what 
really gave the market its momentum 
was President Johnson's better-some- 
thing-than-nothing moves to battle in- 
lation, primarily suspending the 7% 
tax credit for business investment. No- 
body knew precisely what benefits 
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MURPHY 
Endorsing the prescription. 





DANCERS ON WALL STREET 
Ripe for a rise. 


Johnson's prescription would produce, 
but it did tranquilize that ineffable fac- 
tor, investor psychology. 

Support from the Club. Though 
many businessmen were miffed by John- 
son’s Indian-giver tactics on the 7% tax 
credit, his proposal was endorsed in tes- 
timony before Chairman Wilbur Mills’s 
House Ways and Means Committee by 
three corporate chiefs: A-T. & T.’s Fred- 
erick Kappel, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's Stuart Saunders and Campbell 
Soup’s William Murphy. They agreed 
to testify under pressure. Commerce 
Secretary John Connor phoned Mur- 
phy, urged him to testify and to recruit 
other members of the President's “club” 
of business advisers to come to his aid. 
Murphy got in touch with Kappel and 
Saunders, then saw the President in the 
White House, told him that if business 
was to be called on to make its sacri- 
fice, then it was also high time for 
Johnson to cut spending and to speak 
up more bravely against inflationary 
wage increases. 

In the Ways and Means hearings, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler pro- 
fessed an amazing lack of knowledge 
of what the proposals would accom- 
plish. But he and Chief Presidential 
Economist Gardner Ackley privately 


t AMILTON ' ence 





SAUNDERS 


gave Chairman Wilbur Mills plenty of 
data to help him win over his divided 
committee, The Administration argued 
that capital investment is running at an 
unsustainable rate of $62 billion this 
year; plant capacity is rising at 7% a 
year while demand is expanding by only 
5%. Business appetite for credit’ has 
grown so lusty that in the first half of 
1966 the volume of corporate bond is- 
sues was 82% greater than in the same 
period last year. The borrowing spree, 
says the Administration, is the reason 
why many small businessmen have a 
tough time getting loans at any price. 

Removing the 7% tax credit, con- 
tended Fowler and Ackley, would re- 
duce capital spending by an annual rate 
of $2 billion to $4 billion in the first 
half of 1967. 

The Confidential Memo. The pack- 
age is certain to be enacted, though 
many Congressmen suspect that it will 
be insufficient. One reason is that spend- 
ing is accelerating, though the Adminis- 
tration refuses to say just how its out- 
lays will climb this year. These figures 
are pretty well spelled out in a memo- 
randum headed “To: Wilbur Mills, 
Confidential—Appraisal of the Econo- 
my.” In it, the President's economists 
estimate that the administrative budget 
in fiscal 1967 will swell to at least 
$120.8 billion, way up from the original 
estimate of $112.8 billion, That rise 
heightens prospects for a tax increase 
after November's election and indicates 
that the President's halfway anti-infla- 
tion program, so soothing to the mil- 
lions of voters who own stock, was dic- 
tated more by politics than economics 


AUTOS 
The Safety Lines 


At G.M.’s proving grounds outside 
Detroit, Chevrolet General Manager E. 
M, (‘Pete’) Estes last week presided 
over a demonstration of “67 models, 
then got into his new, chauffeur-driven 
Caprice and headed back to his office. 
Fifteen miles down the road, he was 
involved in a minor accident. Uninjured, 
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Estes stepped out and said to people 


who had gathered around: “See? I 
might have been hurt if | hadn't worn 
my seat belt.” 

Estes’ statement was symptomatic. 
Four weeks ago, Chrysler unveiled its 
“67 models; last week came Chevrolet, 
Buick, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury: and this week Ameri- 
can Motors will introduce its new line. 
In almost all cases safety comes first. 
Recent legislation requiring Federal 
safety standards will not become man- 
datory until the 1968 model-year, but 
Detroit is trying to be ahead of the 
Government. In almost all “67 models, 
dual brakes, collapsible steering col- 
umns, four-way flashers and extra pad- 
ding are standard. Even beyond these, 
most new cars feature safety items 
that are either standard or optional. 
> General Motors cars have plastic 
caps over window-crank handles to 
soften the gouging action of metal un- 
der impact, Pontiac is introducing wind- 
shield wipers that. when not in use, re- 
tract into the engine cowl to allow the 
driver unobstructed vision, Many G.M. 
cars have a dashboard light that, when 
the brakes fail, winks like a slot machine 
> Ford has made standard a “seat-belt 
reminder light” that ashes on when the 
Lincoln-Mercury’s 
start 


started 
sports car will not 


engine is 
new Cougar 
while the door on the driver's side is 
open, Cougar and other Ford cars have 
red markings on the 70 m.p.h. to 120 
m.p.h, range of their speedometers to 
warn drivers that they are going fast. 
> Chrysler models have small toggle 
switches instead of jutting metal knobs 
on dashboards. Also offered are thumb 
switches instead of protruding Knobs for 
radio tuning-and-volume controls. 
Despite the stress on safety, styling 
has not been forgotten. Among brand- 
new cars, Chevrolet offers the Camaro, 
a copy of Ford's successful Mustang 
Lincoln-Mercury’s Cougar has a front 
like a Thunderbird and a rear like the 
Mustang. Next week Cadillac will dis- 
play the Eldorado, a front-wheel-drive 
sports car with Caddy configuration and 
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the innards of Oldsmobile’s Toronado. 

Later, Pontiac expects to put out its 
own new sporty car. It was originally 
dubbed the Banshee, but then someone 
had the bright idea of looking up the 
meaning of the word. The definition 
read: “In Gaelic folklore, a supernat- 
ural being whose wailing was supposed 
to foretell a death.” Back to the chris- 
tening font for that one. 

As for money-losing American Mo- 
tors, it has no brand-new cars, but it 
has streamlined all the old ones, changed 
the name of its Classic to Rebel. Last 
week A.M.C.’s Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Roy D. Chapin Jr., 51, was up- 
graded in title to general manager; the 
word was that if American's “67s do not 
sell well, Chapin will take over the top 
job from President Roy Abernethy 

The automakers themselves describe 
‘67 changes as evolutionary, not revo- 
lutionary, But sometimes evolution can 
lead backward as well as forward. Last 
week, Ford President Arjay Miller re- 
vealed that his company, like General 
Motors and Chrysler, is experimenting 
with a new version of the battery-op- 
erated electric car to cut down on the 
air pollution caused by gasoline fumes, 
Though the reincarnated electric cars 
are sull a long way from the test track, 
Detroit must worry about what to name 
them. To embuarrassments like 
Banshee, the industry could revive the 
nostalgia-filled names of electric autos 
produced half a century ago—like De- 
troit, Baker, Waverley and, as recently 
as 1911, Studebaker. , 


WALL STREET 


A Man for Everyman’s Capitalism 

When he became president of the 
New York Stock Exchange in 1951, 
George Keith Funston said, “I'll try to 
be a salesman of shares in America.” 
Up to that time. his primary sales ex- 
perience had been as a marketing man 
for the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. and as a fund raiser 
for Connecticut's Trinity College, of 
which he had been president. But he did 


avoid 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY COUGAR 
Beating the Government to the gun. 


MAN 
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BIG BOARD'S FUNSTON 
From club to market. 


splendidly as the No. | drummer of 
U.S. everyman’s capitalism. Funston’s 
zeal helped raise the number of Ameri- 
can shareowners from 6.5 million to 
21.5 million. Last week, declaring that 
“IT think I deserve a rest.” Keith Fun- 
ston, 55, announced that he would step 
down when his term expires next Sep- 
tember—or earlier if the exchange finds 
a successor before then 

Though long expected, word of his 
retirement caught Wall Streeters un- 
prepared. Throughout almost all the 
long postwar bull market. Funston has 
been the symbol and champion of the 
New York Stock Exchange's Corinthi- 
an-columned citadel, a man who helped 
change its image from that of a clubby, 
tricky place to that of a respectable 
and generally profitable market for ev- 
eryman. After his announcement last 
week, a score of names were bruited 
about as possible successors; they ranged 
from Richard M. Nixon to Walter N. 
Frank, the exchange’s chairman who 
will head a nominating committee to 
pick a new president 

The Second Worst Job. The field is 
wide open. One reason is that anyone 
who really qualifies for the job can 
probably earn more in corporate life 
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Leonardo advanced science in 


nearly every known field of his day. 


What if he'd been able 


If Leonardo wanted to engage in a 
scientific dialogue, there weren't 
many men he could turn to. 

Today, by contrast, he would find 
ninety per cent of all the scientists 
known to history alive and working. 

For this is an unparalleled time of 
scientific challenge. 

Much of this challenge is met by 
an entirely new kind of industry —the 
science /aerospace industry. 

Within North American Aviation 
alone, there are more than 16,000 
engineers and scientists dedicated to 
exploring every frontier of science. 

These people, and thousands of 
others like them in companies across 
the nation, represent an unprece- 
dented scientific/management talent 
—a true natural resource. A resource 
that can solve a wide range of human 
problems. 

The efforts of advanced-thinking 
organizations like North American 
Aviation —plus their unexcelled abil- 
ity to translate ideas into reality—are 
already shaping a better America. 


Here are some ways North American 
is putting science to work: 
TRANSPORTATION—a study to help 
the state of California solve its trans- 
portation problems for the next 50 
years has been developed using com- 
puter technology and the systems 

analysis approach. 

FooD—an experimental pilot plant 
indicates that some 50 tons of usable 
algae, which can be used to feed 
chickens, can be grown annually per 


And he worked alone. 





to work with 16,000 scientists and engineers? 


surface acre of water. And the photo- 
synthesis process involved would help 
purify millions of gallons of water for 
agricultural and industrial reuse. 
WATER—developing an advanced 
dual-purpose nuclear reactor to pro- 
duce fresh water from the sea, as 
well as economical electric power. 
MEDICAL LABORATORY — designing a 
portable Field Medical Laboratory 
that will have 200 major items of 
advanced medical equipment and 
could be used anywhere in the world. 
ELECTRIC POWER — pioneering the 
technology for an advanced fast 
breeder nuclear reactor that could 
produce more fuel than it consumes 
and provide economical electricity. 
PROPULSION—producing the rocket 
engines that launch many of Amer- 
ica’s major space vehicles, and devel- 
oping more advanced propulsion 
systems for future use. 

HEALTH & MEDICINE—developed a 
miniaturized heart monitor; tiny 
microphone for asthma research; 
brainwave-monitoring equipment 
requiring no needles or hair-shaving. 
LIFE SCIENCES—one of America’s 
largest life sciences groups pursues 
projects ranging from experiments 
for NASA’s Biosatellite Program 
to surgical monitoring devices and 
artificial heart and kidney work. 
WASTE MANAGEMENT — Studies of. 
problems of sanitation, water supply, 
and air purification for space travel 
promise to yield valuable information 
to help solve similar problems in 
major metropolitan areas. 


FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE — one of the 
few corporate laboratories in Amer- 
ica devoted entirely to fundamental 
science provides a stimulus that can 
lead to the new products, processes, 
and industries of tomorrow. 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY — advanced 
manufacturing techniques are fur- 
nishing American industry with a 
wealth of new knowledge in many 
fields, including metallurgy, welding, 
and materials processing. 

OCEAN SYSTEMS —developing a two- 
man submersible workboat with 
manipulators for undersea mining, 
drilling, and rescue work; designing 
other deep submergence systems 
for work and research. 


ELECTRONICS —sct standards of relia- 
bility for the electronics industry with 
microelectronics systems far more 
reliable, lighter, and smaller than 
previous systems. 

AVIATION—built more than 10,000 jet 
aircraft, and a vital contributor to 
America’s future leadership in high- 
speed, high-altitude military and 
commercial flight. 
DEFENSE—contributing to the defense 
of the Free World by producing 
advanced electronics systems, super- 
sonic aircraft, missile propulsion sys- 
tems, and many other military items. 
SPACE EXPLORATION — building the 
Apollo spacecraft to carry three U.S. 
astronauts to the moon and back. 


And this only begins to tell how 
North American Aviation and the 
science/aerospace industry is putting 
science to work for mankind. 


North American Aviation Zs 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 
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@ Itismy policy to 
overemphasize the risks 
and underemphasize 


the rewards. @®@® 


It was Charles Reeves, one 
of our most successful Ac- 
count Executives talking 
...talking about the way 
he likes to do business. 


Since his way is our way, 
we would like to quote a 
few more sentences. 





@@ | ama busy man. But I always make unlimited time avail- 
able to open an account for a new customer. I will exercise 
patience to insure that I understand his situation. We do not 
begin to discuss specifics until I am satisfied on this score. I 
want to know his age, his marital status, his responsibilities, 
his occupation, his income, his Social Security and pension 
status, his assets, his health and life insurance coverage, his 
temperament, his investment experience. 


“Most people have not coordinated these factors...and least 
of all have they formulated an investment policy. They usu- 
ally need assistance in formulating objectives. When this is 
done carefully and properly, a solid foundation is in place. 
“From this point forward I am confident of my suggestions and 
uninhibited in offering them. The test is very simple: ‘What 
would I do if I were in Tom Brown's shoes?’ @@ 


* * * * 
Now do you see what we mean by the firm’s most fundamental 
policy, “The customer's interest must come first'’? 


If there’s any doubt, we would be glad to demonstrate that pol- 
icy in action—for you. Just come in and ask to speak with any 
Account Executive here at Merrill Lynch. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


HANGE ANO 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 
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than the flat $125,000 that the Big Board 
presidency pays. Franklin Roosevelt 
once described the post as “the worst 
job in the world next to mine.” In finan- 
cial circles, it is commonly said that 
“Funston has 1,366 bosses,” a_refer- 
ence to the exchange’s 1,366 often war- 
ring members. The exchange’s consti- 
tution allots so much power to its board 
of governors that the president is often 
regarded as merely a figurehead. 

But Funston has been much more 
than that. Besides plugging stock own- 
ership and introducing the monthly in- 
vestment plan for small shareholders, he 
raised the number of listed companies 
from 1,100 to 1,300. This increase, plus 
the great expansion in trading and a 
number of operational efficiencies in- 
troduced by Funston, put the exchange’s 
activities into the profit column after 
years of losses. He invested heavily in 
automation to increase the speed and 
accuracy of transactions, helped per- 
suade listed companies to release more 
informative reports to shareholders, and 
forced companies to make every com- 
mon stock a voting stock. When Ira 
Haupt & Co. went bankrupt in a 1963 
salad-oil scandal, Funston prevented a 
crisis of confidence by inducing other 
member firms to supply $9.5 million to 
pay off Haupt’s customers. 

Like the market itself, Funston has 
had his downs as well as ups. Insiders 
complain that he failed to strengthen 
his spotty staff and that he had a chip 
on his shoulder in dealing with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Relations were much smoother between 
the SEC and American Stock Exchange 
President Edwin D. Etherington who, 
before he accepted the presidency of 
Wesleyan University this summer, was 
the favored choice to follow Funston. 

Exit from New York? Funston leaves 
the exchange with two major prob- 
lems, though both are moving toward 
solutions. One is the exchange’s rule 
394, which generally forbids members 
to deal in listed stocks with nonmem- 
ber firms. Last week the exchange 
bowed to the SEC’s demand that the 
ban be lifted to permit some large 
transactions: by increasing competition 
for customers’ patronage, this may well 
result in better prices for customers. 

The other problem involves plans for 
an $80 million new building complex 
to accommodate the exchange’s grow- 
ing operations. The governors had fig- 
ured On erecting the complex in Man- 
hattan but rebelled when Mayor John 
Lindsay called for an increase in stock- 
transfer taxes. “Lindsay has since cut 
the tax increase in half, and the ex- 
change will probably remain in its old 
building for the time being; but it still 
intends to switch some of its operations 
to New Jersey and Connecticut so as to 
be in a stronger bargaining position if 
anybody tries to raise taxes again. 

In retirement, Funston plans to do 
plenty of moving himself. He hopes to 
travel considerably while pursuing his 
hobby of archeology, which has already 
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sent him from Yucatan to Greece. He 
will also raise funds for Trinity College 
and a few charities, join some corporate 
boards, and enjoy the harvest of his 
own investments in the stock market. 


EXECUTIVES 


Final Flight 

Delta Air Lines, fifth largest U.S. 
air carrier, with 14,119 miles of route 
and 10% of the business, was a one- 
man show for 41 years. The man was 
Collett Everman Woolman. Old-fash- 
ioned where finances were involved, 
“C. E.” was progressive about his equip- 
ment. Nothing pleased him so much as 
the fact that the airline he founded was 
the first to fly the Convair 880, the 





DELTA’S WOOLMAN 
Up from the cotton Jenny. 


DC-8, and last year the DC-9. Delta 
was also scheduled to be first with the 
Lockheed L-100, a civilian model of 
the Air Force Hercules cargo plane. 
But when the occasion came last week, 
it was a sad one. Flying from Houston 
to Atlanta, Delta's first L-100 bore 
home the body of C. E. Woolman, who 
had died at 76 of a heart attack, 
Woolman long insisted that he would 
never retire. A litthe less than a year 
ago, he promoted himself from presi- 
dent to board chairman of the com- 
pany. For president, he hand-picked 
Charles H. Dolson, 60, a former pilot 
who first flew for Delta in 1934. The 
day after Woolman’s funeral last week 
in Atlanta, Delta’s board of directors 
carried out C. E.'s wishes by naming 
Dolson chief executive officer. 
Boll-Weevil Beginning. Dolson inher- 
its a company built on small beginnings. 
Woolman got hipped on airplanes as a 
student at the University of Illinois. He 
learned to fly in a wood and cloth- 
covered Jenny, worked his way across 
the Atlantic on a cattle boat in 1910 
to watch one of the world’s first air 
shows at Rheims, France. Out of school, 
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How much faster is an electronic calculator? 
On Accounts Payable, Gimbels found it 43% faster. 


Recently, Gimbel Brothers Depart- 
ment Store in Philadelphia, Pa., tested 
the new 130 Electronic Calculator by 
Friden against the mechanical calcu- 
lators they've been using. 

The tests consisted of 300 invoices, 
totaling 757 invoice lines. To make 
the comparison completely realistic, 
the tests were conducted by Gimbel 
employees, using actual invoices. 

It was hardly a contest. 

The time required to complete the 
invoices on a rotary calculator was 
265 minutes (or 67.9 invoices per 
hour.) 

The 130 Electronic Calculator 
required only 185 minutes (or 97.3 
invoices per hour.) 43.3°/o faster! 

Today there are six new 130's in 
Gimbel's Accounts Payable Depart- 
ment with more to come. And pro- 
ductivity has stepped up accordingly. 


The 130 is completely noiseless, 
works in milliseconds, and displays 
intermediate answers on a small TV 
screen. The cost is just $1,695, while 
Model 132 with automatic square 
root is $1950. 

If you'd like a demonstration, call 
the nearest Friden of- jsp: 
fice. Or write to Friden, Sa? 
Inc., San Leandro, Cal- 
ifornia. Sales & service § 
throughout the world. ES 








The 130 Electronic Calculator by Friden 
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he became a plantation manager in the 
i Mississippi Delta, turned naturally 
Attention enough to airplanes as the best way to 
; dust boll weevils off his cotton. When 
* ; others sought the service, Woolman for- 

G re | u elk sts ; . Next time sook cotton growing for crop-dusting. 
; C.E. gradually expanded into the 
you light a passenger business. but Delta—a name 
sy aale) <3) rs Gauloises... from the old cotton days—remained a 
: Southern airline until 1948. In that year 
it landed a route to Chicago, followed 
this with stretches to the Caribbean, 
New York City and, five years ago, the 
West Coast. Wherever he spread, Wool 
man stressed courtesy. He liked to say 
that “this airline is my own baby: I 


Now started the thing. But I have tried to 

Gauloises make everybody at Delta think this is 
their airline.” 

have 2 Like Whales. Unlike Eastern’s Cap- 

filter. tain Eddie Rickenbacker, his longtime 


competition, Woolman skipped prop- 
jet airplanes and waited for the pure 





Gauloises (pronounced **Goal-waz**) jets to arrive. When they did, he re- 
became the best-selling cigarette in) AVEC FILTRE SANS FILTRE fused to float convertible debentures to 
France as an uncomplicated, unfiltered finance them, instead used Delta's re- 
blend of robust, rich tobaccos. tained earnings and some modest bank 

Now. we also make Gauloises with a filter, loans. He also ordered a conservative 
and with progress comes confusion: Smok- : ten-year depreciation schedule instead 
ers sometimes light the wrong end. The ikon nee: fp: ie 1 ‘ese of the twelve to 16 years that most 
taste is indescribable, t hs airlines use. Woolman took the advent 


ith normal care, however, Gauloises CAVLOISES 
will give you a startlingly rich, emphatic ? “—— 
flavor. Other cigarettes taste flat in 
comparison. 





of newer, faster, larger airplanes in 
stride. “I remember when I thought 
the DC-3 was the biggest plane I'd 
ever see,” he would say. “They all look 
like whales when you first see them, 


On this side of the ocean, Gauloises are? 
but you soon get used to bigger and 
bigger ones.” 


still hard to find. But start searching. The bi CSeOREE 
taste is worth the trouble. i 
Woolman’s successor, except for de- 


votion to Delta, is an opposite. Charles 
Office help Dolson is brusque where C.E. was 
affable, reserved where Woolman was 


shortage got outgoing. St. Louis-born, Dolson earned 


a civil-engineering degree at Washing- 

you down? ton University (28), then became a 

’ Navy carrier pilot, Switching to com- 

mercial aviation, he eventually became 

Cheer up! Delta’s chief pilot, was promoted and 

simultaneously grounded to be opera 

eee. tions manager, With earnings and rev- 

: enues increasing steadily and Delta's 

growth consistently exceeding industry 

averages, Dolson is not apt to change 

many of C.E.’s policies. Nor will he 

have to worry about morale. Convinced 

that Delta does indeed belong to them, 

1,100 Delta employees turned up at 

Woolman’s funeral last week in 23 
chartered buses to pay final respects. 


A Toast to the Strike 


Airborne drinks used to be free on 
many economy class flights. Last week 
United and American airlines an- 
nounced that they are charging steer- 
age passengers $1 a drink on all do- 


MANPOWER mestic flights, following a similar de- 


cision by TWA. Reason, according to 


WHITE GLOVE TWA: to help recoup losses suffered in 


the recent machinists’ strike. American 


MUIRHEAD’S GIRL a and United claim that the charge is 

due to competitive pressures. Two bits 
LIGHT-LIGHT SCOTCH MANPOWER of good news for in-flight imbibers: 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 85 PROOF THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP drinks are still 50¢ on TWA’s interna- 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y. Over 400 offices throughout the world tional economy flights, and universally 
free on first class. 












Mr. Muirhead brings 


it over in barrels 
to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


¥you save On taxes 
and shipping costs 
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The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the 
management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities 
dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give 
you a prospectus. 
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MONEY 
Helping the Pound 


At one point last week, the value of 
the pound sterling dropped to $2.7866, 
lowest since July's crisis, when devalua- 
tion seemed inevitable. Also last week, 
the ailing pound required another dose 
of credit, Yet despite such news, pros- 
pects for the pound were actually be- 
ginning to look up. 

For one thing, Douglas Jay, president 
of Britain's Board of Trade, reported 
that the nation’s trade gap—the differ- 
ence between high imports and low ex- 
ports—was down from $295 million in 
July to $193 million in August, for the 
best showing since February. Part of the 
improvement could be attributed to the 
resumed shipment of exports after Brit- 
ain’s 45-day seamen’s strike. But Jay, 
a 59-year-old economist, thought there 
was more to the story than that. He 
felt that the drastic measures recently 
imposed by Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son to hold down consumption and 
wages were beginning to take effect. 
“Deductions drawn from the figures for 
recent months were too gloomy,” said 
Jay, ungloomily. 

"Swap Facilities." Even more signifi- 
cant for the future of the pound was 
last week's increase in credits available 
to Britain. The move was arranged 
through what are called “swap facili- 
ties,” a system under which countries 
pledge to support each other’s curren- 
cies by exchanging funds in case of 
trouble. Four years ago, Britain and the 
U.S. negotiated such a swap; later the 
U.S. and seven European nations, plus 
Canada, Japan and the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, negotiated anoth- 
er swap to stabilize the currencies of 
the nations involved. 

Under this exchange, the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank extended to Brit- 
ain a line of credit that stood at $750 
million this summer, before the pound 
withstood its most severe assault from 
speculators (the idea is that Britain 
would do the same for the U.S. if the 
dollar were to run into trouble). Of the 
total, the Bank of England had to call 
for $300 million. Meanwhile, other cen- 
tral banks had provided Britain with 
another $1 billion. 

Cashed for Gold. Last week the U.S. 
upped its credit ante to Britain by $600 
million. The new arrangement would 
permit the British, using dollars, to re- 
pay what they have drawn from Con- 
tinental banks. Thus it also raised the 
possibility that some of those dollars 
would be cashed in for gold. The U.S. 
Treasury last week noted that France, 
with gold purchases of $221 million, 
was the only nation to convert dollars 
into gold “significantly” during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1966. To allow the U.S. 
to continue as savior of the pound and 
at the same time to protect the U.S. 
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BOARD OF TRADE’S JAY 
Don’t be too gloomy. 


from gold losses, the Europe-Canada- 
Japan group upped its pledge to the 
U.S. from $2 billion to $3 billion. 

How much of Britain’s new swap 
rights will have to be used depends, of 
course, on the performance of the 
pound over the next few months. But 
the mere fact that those rights were 
expanded indicates a basic belief that 
the British government at long last 
means business about righting the coun- 
try’s economy. 


TRADE 
A Will to Agree 


Since the first meeting in May 1963, 
Kennedy Round negotiations have 
moved mostly in circles. The idea, ad- 
vanced by President Kennedy, was to 
put through a big round robin of tariff 
reductions. But before they could pre- 
sent their own tariff-cutting package to 
the rest of the non-Communist nations 
involved, the Common Market coun- 
tries had to settle all sorts of arguments 
among themselves. And as the Common 
Market kept calling time out, a deadline 
grew ever closer: the authority granted 
by Congress to the President of the 
U.S. to chop tariffs by 50% expires on 
June 30, 1967. 

Last week in Geneva, at the Palais 
des Nations, the negotiating teams of 51 
countries taking part in the Kennedy 
Round finally sat down to negotiate seri- 
ously. Present betting is that they will 
work out tariff cuts of 25% to 35% 
on most of the goods that make up the 
$184 billion in annual trade among non- 


Communist countries. Said the chief 
U.S. negotiator, Ambassador W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal: “All the main par- 
ticipants now have the will to achieve 
agreement. There will be some cliff- 
hangers, but I'm confident that in the 
end we will succeed.” 

Among the cliffhangers: 

® AGRICULTURE. The Common Market 
countries, after many months of squab- 
bling about farm subsidies, have agreed 
on a common policy that offers 5% 
to 10% tariff reductions on about half 
their farm imports. Christian Herter, 
President Johnson's special representa- 
tive for trade negotiations, has de- 
scribed the Common Market proposal 
as “very restrictive.” The American 
Farm Bureau Federation wants the 
U.S. to pull out of the talks unless the 
Common Market makes a more gener- 
ous offer. At stake is the $1.5 billion in 
annual sales of American farm products 
to the Common Market, which the U.S. 
fears the Europeans want to reduce. 
® CHEMICALS. The Europeans insist that 
the U.S. eliminate the so-called Amer- 
ican Selling Price tariff on certain 
chemicals, mainly benzenoids used in 
dyes, medicines and plastics. The A.S.P. 
taxes these goods not on their actual 
value but on the market price of the 
same products made in the U.S., which 
is often much higher. The result is 
chemical tariffs running as high as 
172%. The U.S. is willing to cut the 
A.S.P. in return for European conces- 
sions in other areas, but both sides are 
still far apart. 
@ ALUMINUM. The Common Market is 
trying to retain its present 9% tariff on 
primary aluminum, but has offered to 
admit a token quota of 100,000 tons at 
a lower rate of 5%. The U.S., which 
levies 5$% on aluminum, and other 
countries want the Common Market to 
reduce its basic rate, would prefer to 
make aluminum duty-free everywhere. 
® STEEL. The Common Market has of- 
fered to halve its nominal steel tariff of 
14%. But the other negotiators point 
out that 14% is a rate that existed 
in 1952. Since then, average Common 
Market steel tariffs have, in fact, been 
reduced to 9%, and it is this rate the 
others want cut by half. 

For the next two months, the Ken- 
nedy Round negotiators will warily ex- 
amine each other’s offers. Then they 
will go back to their governments to 
see what concessions they can make. 
In December and January, there will 
be the real horse trading, a nervous 
time of concessions and threats of with- 
drawals. Then, if all has gone well, 
the clerks and computers will take over 
to tabulate the new tariffs on some 
3,000 items offered for negotiation by 
the Europeans and double that number 
offered by the U.S. Chances are that 
by next June the traders of the West 
will achieve a historic agreement. 
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PPG makes sunglasses for buildings: 
Windows that increase comfort, reduce costs. 


Special new glasses from PPG make windows that 
are even better than wearing sunglasses. These 
environmental control glasses reduce glare and 
keep buildings warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer. And they cut heating and air condition- 
ing costs. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning product for 
every exposure of every building in any climate 


We make one glass that insulates like a brick wall 
a foot thick 

If you're making building decisions, ask your 
architect to contact a PPG Architectural Repre- 
sentative, He can help make your building a better 
investment. Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
PPG makes the glass that makes the difference. 


A FPG SERVICE mA 


IBM Building, Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Mandy Rice-Davies, 21, 
baby-faced second lead to Star Christine 
Keeler in Britain’s 1963 Profumo scan- 
dals; and Rafael Shaul, 26, an Israeli 
airline steward; in London. 


Married. William Randolph Hearst II, 
23, grandson of the publisher and a 
business student at the University of 
San Francisco; and Jennifer Gooch, 23, 
an art student; in Manhattan. 


Married. Wendy Marcus, 27, young- 
er daughter of Nieman-Marcus Presi- 
dent Stanley Marcus, a press aide as- 
signed to Lynda and Luci through the 
1964 campaign; and Henry Raymont, 
39, a New York Times general-assign- 
ment reporter; both for the first time; 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Katherine Woodruff Field, 
38, Chicago socialite, second wife (of 
three) of the late Marshall Field Jr.; 
and Lawrence Fanning, 52, until last 
December editor of Field's Chicago Dai- 
ly News, who has just resigned from 
the Field Enterprises, is now looking 
for a new post; she for the second time, 
he for the third; in Bensenville, Il. 


Married. Omar Bradley, 73, retired 
five-star general, first Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (1949-1953), 
board chairman of Bulova Watch Co.; 
and Esther Dora Buhler, 44, longtime 
family friend and TV scriptwriter (My 
Three Sons, The Cara Williams Show), 
who is writing a movie scenario of 
Bradley’s life; she for the third time, he 
for the second (his first wife died last 
December); in Del Mar, Calif. 


Died. James H. Moyers, 39, Bill's 
older brother, also a White House aide, 
who was an editor of the Marshall 
(Texas) News Messenger, then a pub- 
lic relations man for the Freeport Sul- 
phur Co., before joining the President's 
stall last year as a speechwriter; appar- 
ently of a heart attack; in McLean, Va. 


Died. John Charles Herndon, 55, Ida- 
ho Democratic gubernatorial candi- 
date, a relatively unknown lawyer whose 
slim hopes of winning in November in- 
creased last month when State Senator 
Don W. Samuelson defeated incumbent 
Governor Robert Smylie for the Repub- 
lican nomination; of injuries suffered 
when a light plane taking him to a politi- 
cal meeting crashed; near Stanley, Idaho. 


Died. Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, 
57, executive secretary of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, an 
eloquent spokesman for the church's po- 
sition that parochial schools should share 
in aid to education, a view he helped 
persuade Congress to incorporate in the 
1965 Education Act; of an intestinal 
hemorrhage; aboard a cruise ship mid- 
way between Tangier and Venice. 
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Died. Gertrude Berg, 66, 
writer, originator and star of radio-TV's 
The Goldbergs; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. Raised in the large, loving 
Jap of an East Harlem Jewish family 
("We didn’t have Tennessee Williams 
problems,” she once said. “It was more 
George Kaufman”), she had only to 
elaborate on her memories (“Yoohoo, 
Mrs. Bloom!”) to sustain the 25-year 
run of her show, whose momentum car- 
ried her to Hollywood (Molly) and 
Broadway (A Majority of One) as lead- 
ing popularizer of the formidable art 
of Jewish motherhood. 


Died. Louis Marron, 67, dean of U.S. 
big game fishermen, a burly Florida oil- 
man, who in 1953 off the coast of Chile 
boated a 1,182-lb. broadbill swordfish, 
at the time the biggest game fish of any 
kind to be landed on rod and reel and 
still tops for a species widely regarded 
as the strongest and most difficult; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Anne Nichols, 69, playwright, 
who in 1922 wrote and produced her 
one success, a schmalzy-darlin’ situation 
comedy about the marriage of a Jewish 
boy and a Catholic girl titled Abie's 
Irish Rose, which ran for a record 2,327 
performances on Broadway* and earned 
her, all told, an estimated $15 million, 
most of which she lost in the 1929 stock- 
market crash; of a heart attack; in an 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., nursing home, 
where her fees were paid by the Actors’ 
Fund, a charity for indigent theater 
people. 


Died. Cemal Gursel, 71, president of 
Turkey until last March, a career army 
officer who in 1960 headed a military 
junta that toppled and eventually exe- 
cuted Premier Adnan Menderes, then, 
insisting On a new constitution and free 
elections in 1961, was voted President 
in a coalition government; after a series 
of strokes last February put him into a 
coma from which he never awoke; in 
Ankara. 


Died. C. Woolman, 76, founder 
and board chairman of Delta Air Lines; 
of a heart attack; in Houston (see U.S 
BUSINESs). 


Died. Florence Ellinwood Allen, 82, 
pioneer woman jurist, who, after a dam- 
aged nerve thwarted her ambition to be 
a concert pianist, turned to law in Ohio, 
where she became the nation’s first wom- 
an to be elected a county prosecutor 
(1920), first woman elected to a state 
supreme court (1922) and first woman 
appointed to a U.S. court of appeals 
(1934); of a cerebral thrombosis; in 
Waite Hill, Ohio. 


* Since bettered by Life with Father (3,224 
performances), Tobacco Road (3,182) and 
My Fair Lady (2,717). 
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SPACE 
The World Is Round 


Like all Gemini missions before it, 
last week's flight of Gemini 11 was a 
carefully planned practice session de- 
signed to teach U.S. spacemen as much 
as possible about the techniques they 
must master and the troubles they must 
overcome before landing men on the 
moon and returning them safely to 
earth. The practice paid off handsome- 
ly. From its improbably precise launch, 
made within a tiny, two-second “win- 
dow” of time, to its all-but-perfect 
splashdown 24 miles from the recovery 
carrier Guam, Gemini || proved to be 
an able instructor indeed. 

Even the flight's one notable failure— 
the unexpected early end to Astronaut 
Richard Gordon's space walk—provided 
scientists with valuable data that may 
help prevent similar problems on future 
missions. It was also a humbling remind- 
er that for all his powerful rockets, com- 
plex capsules and sophisticated electron- 
ics systems, man’s frail frame itself is 
the limiting factor in space exploration. 

Temporary Blindness. Only minutes 
after he emerged from Gemini’s open 
hatch, Astronaut Gordon was in trou- 
ble. Though he had done nothing more 
than detach a cosmic-ray counter from 


SCTENCE 


the spacecraft’s hull and mount a movie 
camera on a bracket behind the hatch, 
his heart was beating wildly, he was 
bathed in perspiration and panting for 
breath. “I've got to rest a minute,” he 
gasped. “I’m pooped.” After regaining 
his breath, he inched forward to Gemi- 
ni’s nose, which was securely locked in 
the docking collar of the Agena target 
vehicle. He straddled his ship to steady 
himself. “Ride’m, cowboy!” called Com- 
mand Pilot Pete Conrad exuberantly. 
“How are you doing?” “I'm tired, Pete,” 
the dejected Gordon admitted. 

From a box behind the Agena’s dock- 
ing collar, Gordon pulled out the looped 
end of a 2-in.-diameter, 100-ft., Dacron 
rope, slipped it over the end of Gemini’s 
1-ft.-long docking bar and clamped it 
tight. As he crawled back toward his 
hatch, exhausted by that seemingly 
simple task, perspiration temporarily 
blinded his right eye. With that, Conrad 
ordered him back into Gemini's cabin, 
wiping out planned exercises with a 
hand-held jet maneuvering gun and a 
power tool for tightening bolts. 

Gordon's troubles, similar to those 
encountered by Astronaut Eugene Cer- 
nan on the flight of Gemini 9, were 
proof to NASA officials that the mere 
effort of controlling arm and leg move- 
ments during a weightless space walk in 
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A frail frame is the limiting factor. 


a bulky space suit is far more trying than 
anyone had imagined. As a result, future 
space flights will probably schedule less 
ambitious space-walking chores. 

Apollo Simulation. Having taught so 
much with its failure, Gemini was able 
to demonstrate even more with its many 
successes. Within 94 minutes after their 
launch from Cape Kennedy, while they 
were still on their first orbit, Conrad 
and Gordon rendezvoused and docked 
with an Agena target vehicle that had 
been blasted into orbit only a few hours 
earlier. It was the first successful space 
link-up accomplished so soon after 
launch, and it simulated a vital step in 
the Apollo moon mission. After explor- 
ing the surface of the moon, Apollo 
astronauts will have to blast off in their 
little lunar excursion module (LEM); 
then, after only 14 orbits, they will have 
to rendezvous and dock with the moon- 
orbiting Apollo mother ship. 

Using the powerful, 16,000-Ib.-thrust 
engine of their captive Agena, the Gemi- 
ni I! astronauts also reached the highest 
altitude ever flown by man. While con- 
suming nearly three-quarters of a ton of 
fuel in a 25-second burn, the engine in- 
creased the Gemini-Agena’s speed by 
620 m.p.h. and shoved it into an orbit 
with an apogee of 850 miles—far ex- 
ceeding Gemini 10’s record height of 
476 miles. As his ship approached max- 
imum altitude, Conrad could not con- 
tain his excitement. “It's fantastic,” he 
radioed to controllers at Carnarvon, 
Australia, “You wouldn't believe it. I've 
got India in the left window, Borneo 
under our nose, and you're right at the 
right window. The world is round!” 

Skip Rope Outside. By managing to 
secure the Dacron tether between the 
Agena and Gemini || before abandon- 
ing his space walk, Gordon had set the 
Stage for the most spectacular of Gem- 
ini’s maneuvers. On the third day of 
the flight, Conrad undocked Gemini 
and used his thrusters to back slowly 
away from the Agena until the 100-ft. 
rope was taut between them. As soon 
as the thrusters were shut off, how- 
ever, both ships began to gyrate erratical- 
ly, the rope oscillating between them. 
“It’s like the Agena and I have got a 
skip rope between us,” reported Con- 
rad, To stabilize the ships, he again 
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If you use 


or plan to geta 
desk-top photocopier, 
it will pay you 
to read this...now. 


1. There are a great many brands of 
desk-top copiers on the market today. 
2. Between them, they have caused 
something of a revolution in office 
procedures. Photocopying is sensible, 
convenient, time- and money-saving. 
3. Because of claims and counter- 
claims of alleged superiorities by in- 
dividual photocopying manufacturers, 
the buyer (renter or lessor) can only 
be tremendously confused. One ma- 
chine will do a little thing that another 
one doesn't, and, while this may be 
an “exclusive,” it is very frequently 
an unimportant one. Most machines 
on the market have such a claim to 
make. Usually it’s blown up out of all 
proportion to its usefulness. 


SCM ELECTROSTATIC COPIERS 
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4. Most photocopy machines do a 
good job, but the one standard com 
plaint is that they break down fre- 
quently unless handled carefully. 
When you come to rely on a photo 
copier, this is hard to take. 

5. The Coronastat’’ 44°” does what 
other photocopiers do — it makes 
clean, fast, readable copies. Like the 
others, it has some small exclusives, 
but we won't bore you with them. It 
has one outstanding advantage —a 
much better record than any other 
machine for ‘time on" instead of 
“time off.” In short, it's a real work- 
horse. Anyone can use it, and it'll keep 
going hour after hour, day after day 
6. Sooner or later, you will want a 
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photocopier.When you do, investigate 
them all—or as many as you want to. 
Include the Coronastat 44 in your in- 
vestigation. If you have a machine 
now, but are having trouble, try ours. 
The record proves the Coronastat 44 
keeps on working — regardless of 
whether you use it for a few copies 
at a time or run it all day long. 

7. If you're happy with the photocopier 
you have now — good! We want more 
people to use photocopiers, because 
we'll get our share of the business. 


SCM Corporation, T-9-23 
410 Park Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 10022 
( Please send information. 

0 I'd like to see a demonstration. 


Name 

Title___ = 
Company 
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Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King... King George IV 


This very Scotch spreads its 
royal cheer around the world at a 
prestige price—$6.79 in London. 
But here, King George sells for 





A smart lawyer 
knows where 
to look! 





It you want to expand your professional 
opportunities as a lawyer, and are 
looking for an entree, the constructive 
place to begin is the Lawyer Placement 
Information Service of the American 
Bar Association. 


For full details, in complete confidence, 
and without obligation, write 
Lawyer Placement Information Service 


American Bar Association 
Dept. T-1, 1155 E. 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
(Phone 312) 493-0533 
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almost $2 less! Why? The Scots 
produce it, we Americans bottle 
it and we wantit to be the 
biggest-selling Scotch around. 


TEACHERS: DISCOVER THE 
TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM 


ee Fgh 
TIME has a classroom service designed 
for high school and college classes in 
social studies, English and journalism. 


Specially prepared teaching aids and tests 
are sent free of charge each month—to 
supplement TIME in the classroom. For 
information write TIME Education Pro- 
gram, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
HERE’S HOW 
you Can earn substantial amounts 
of money yet invest only a small 
| amount of time. Represent Time 
Inc. on campus, selling TIME, LIFE 
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fired Gemini’s thrusters, this time send- 
ing the rope-connected ships into a 
slow, cartwheeling rotation around the 
system's center of mass—a point on 
the rope 35 ft. from the Gemini (see 
diagram). Gradually, as Gemini and 
Agena revolved in a giant circle, the 
Tope stretched tight, the oscillations 
Stopped, and the two craft continued 
in orbit a fixed distance apart. 

The experiment clearly proved that 
tethered spaceships can orbit in for- 
mation without wasting fuel. Robert 
Gilruth, director of NASA's Manned 
Spacecraft Center, immediately con- 
jured up “colonies of vehicles fastened 
together in ways like this.” The slow 
rotation of the system also provided a 
bonus: a small centrifugal force that 
acted like a weak gravitational pull, 
causing objects to drift toward and 
finally “fall” on the rear wall of Gem- 
ini’s cabin. It was the first artificial 
gravity created during a manned or- 
bital flight. After three hours of 
tethered orbiting, Conrad flipped a 
switch that jettisoned Gemini’'s docking 
bar, freeing the spacecraft from the 
connecting rope. As Gemini drifted 
away, the tether—now attached only 
to the Agena—slowly wrapped _ itself 
around the target vehicle like a python 
around its prey. 

"Chimp Mode" Re-entry. Earlier, the 
astronauts had docked a record four 
times, but they had used their fuel so 
efficiently that they had enough left to 
make a final and unscheduled rendez- 
vous with the Agena. At re-entry, Con- 
rad and Gordon were relieved of their 
duties by a new, automatic re-entry 
system that the astronauts sarcastically 
call “the chimp mode.” Controlled by 
Gemini’s onboard computer, it fired 
the spacecraft’s thrusters at the proper 
time to correct its attitude and direc- 
tion, Its value was evident. For. it 
guided the relaxed astronauts to a 
splashdown closer to the recovery car- 
rier than ever before in the U.S. 
manned spaceflight program. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Run Silent, Run Electromagnetic 

Like a well-trained dolphin, the min- 
iature experimental submarine maneu- 
vered docilely around the waters of 
Calitornia’s Santa Barbara yacht basin. 
No propellers, no jets were visible along 
its sleek, 10-ft.-long hull, yet the sub 
was obviously moving under its own 
power, gliding silently at about 2 m.p.h. 
3 ft. under the surface. There was not a 
motor on board, but the odd little boat 
was being propelled by the same elec- 
trical phenomenon that causes rotors in 
electric motors to turn: electromagnet- 
ic force. 

Bow to Stern. In schoolroom dem- 
onstrations, an electromagnetic force is 
produced by passing electric current 
through a wire or other conductor sus- 
pended in a magnetic field. The current 
generates a magnetic field around the 
wire that pushes against the field of the 
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A great new camera 
takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography 


HONEYWELL 





Best seller in the fine-camera field! The Spotmatic with superb SOmm f/1.4 lens, 


New Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic camera measures light precisely for perfectly exposed pictures. 


The magnificent new Honeywell Pentax Spot- 
matic is simplicity itself to operate, yet it will 
never fail to delight you with what it (and you) 
can do. Because it has a wealth of professional 
know-how built in, the Spotmatic lets you step 
up to the world of fine photography without 
forcing you to acquire and master a roomful 
of equipment. 


The secret is a remarkable through-the-lens ex- 
posure metering system that is both automatic 
and uncannily precise. It assures you that you 
will never again lose a once-in-a-lifetime pic- 
ture because of poor exposure. It gives you 
absolute control over the most difficult light- 
ing situations, And it saves you time and film 
because you can forget about those extra shots 
“Just to make sure.” With the superb new 





Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography. 
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Spotmatic camera, you are sure. 

Here’s how it works. The Spotmatic’s meter- 
ing system reads the light coming through the 
taking aperture of the lens—the same light the 
film sees. Its highly sensitive cadmium sulfide 
sensors can’t be fooled by light that does not 
reach the film. An ordinary exposure meter 
will read such extraneous light, and the result 
will be approximate—and often disappoint- 
ing—exposures. Expert photographers know 
how to compensate for difficult situations, but 
now, the amazing Spotmatic does the work 
for you, giving you professional quality ex- 
posures time after time. 

Fast, foolproof operation. You simply set the 
Spotmatic for the film you're using (color 
slide, color print, or black and white) and 





choose a shutter speed—1/125 or 1/250 for 
most average pictures. Then, you compose, 
focus, and flip the meter switch “on,” Turn- 
ing the diaphragm ring will center an easy-to- 
see needle in the eye-level viewfinder window. 
When it’s centered, you shoot—confident that 
you've made a perfectly exposed picture. It’s 
that easy! And, you’ve composed, focused, 
adjusted lens opening and shot without remoy- 
ing the Spotmatic from your eye. 


Lightweight, compact, and magnificently built 
to deliver a lifetime of pleasure, the Spotmatic 
sells for just $289.50 with the 50mm f/1.4 lens: 
$249.50 with a 55mm f/1.8 lens. See it soon at 
your Honeywell Pentax Dealer's, or mail the 
coupon for illustrated literature. Other Pen- 
tax models start at $149.50. 





Honeywell Photographic . 

! Mail Station 209, Denver, Colorado 80217 | 

' | Send literature on the new Spotr c to ' 
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Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all...others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief and still others 
provide only lubrication 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain, It actually has over & 
times more pain-killing power than the top 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to case 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupercainal 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 
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Bae modations 


Work 


AVAILABLE FOR 
TRANSIENT OCCLPANCY 


Single Rooms 824-832 
Double Rooms 830-838 
Two Room Suites from $55 
Adjacent to smart shops. 
Convenient to theatres, 


Hotel Pov 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVE. at 61st ST.* NEW YORK 10021 
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) magnet. In an electric motor, current 
flowing through the armature reacts in 
the same way against a magnetic field 
generated by electromagnets. The re- 
sulting push, or torque, turns the rotor. 

The electromagnetic submarine 
(EMS-1) in Santa Barbara works on the 
same principle. Its batteries 
send current through a large coil wound 
bow to stern, inside the cylindrical sec- 
tion of the hull, setting up a magnetic 
field in the surrounding sea water. The 
same batteries current 
through the salty two 
electrodes, one on each side of the sub, 
Because the current flows at right an 

generated by 


force 1S CX- 


Storage 





electric 
water between 


send 


gles to the magnetic field 
the coil, electromagnetic 
erted against the conductor—which in 
this case is the sea water As the 
sea water is pushed back—like the ar- 
mature of a motor—the sub reacts by 
moving forward 

Super Magnets. EMS-1 is the brain- 
child of Westinghouse Mechanical En- 
gineer Stewart Way, a specialist in mag- 
netohydrodynamics. As far back as 
1958, he recalls, “I had a hankering to 
develop an electrical submarine without 
propellers or jets.” But in those days 
there was one insurmountable problem 
to develop a magnetic field strong 
enough to propel a full-size sub, Way 
calculated, would require a convention- 
al magnet weighing 500,000 tons—al- 
most 80 times as heavy as an entire 
Polaris submarine. Working out some 
method of propelling a small-scale ex- 


itself, 


perimental sub seemed a waste of time 

In the early 1960s, Way's problem 
was theoretically solved by the develop- 
ment of compact superconducting mag- 
which, when cooled close to ab- 
solute zero (—460° F.), can produce 
intense magnetic fields. Such magnets, 
Way calculated, would take up no more 
than 20% of a submarine’s weight 


EM so =] 


Research electromagnetic submarine 
(10 ft. long, 18-in. diometer} 


nets, 


Electric current flowing perpendicular 
to magnetic field produces force 
thet pushes water backward, 
propelling sub 


Electrode 
(anode) 


\ (around coil 
Electrode ‘CURRENT 
(cathode) 
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STUDENT ENGINEER & SUB 
The colder the better. 


while providing a magnetic field strong 
cnough for propulsion. 

Convinced at last that a full-size sub 
was possible, Way figured that it was 
worthwhile to try a small version. Last 
year, while on leave from Westinghouse 
to teach at the University of Califor- 
nia’s Santa Barbara branch, he handed 
his senior engineering class a term proj- 
ect: the design of an experimental elec- 
tromagnetic submarine. 

Tingling Sensation, Under Way's 
guidance, and with about $1,600 worth 
of storage batteries, the electromag- 
netic coil, aluminum tubing and fiber- 
glass reinforced plastic paid for by the 
university, the engineering seniors com- 
pleted the EMS-1 during the spring se- 
They successfully demonstrated 
it for the first time this June. Subse- 
quent experiments uncovered a_ few 
problems, though none seem impossible 
of solving in the construction of a full- 
scale sub, Electric current passing 
through the water between the elec- 
trodes produces some electrolysis: mol- 
ecules of water break down into hy- 
drogen and oxygen, which rises to the 
surface in the form of gas bubbles that 
could signal the sub’s presence below 
Swimmers who guided the sub felt a 
tingling but harmless sensation caused 
by the current. “It is almost 
exhilarating,” explains Way. 

Though the electromagnetic subma- 
rine’s silent, virtually undetectable op- 
eration makes it of prime interest to 
the Navy, Way is convinced that its great- 
est future lies in the development of 


mester 


electric 


super submarine tankers. Since the effi- 
ciency of an electromagnetic submarine 
increases with size, the visionary engi- 
neer is already looking forward to the 
day when 100,000-ton monsters will 
move silently beneath the surface of the 
world’s oceans, Carrying vast quantities 
of crude oil and gasoline safe from the 
storm-tossed water above them. 
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AtlanticRichfieldCompany 


is America’s 32nd largest industrial company. 


With assets of $1'/2 billion. 


He’s not impressed by size. 
Only by the size of the ey 


That's why we concentrate on career opportunities when we talk with a new college grad- 
uate. We point to the kind of people he will be working with at Atlantic Richfield. Over 
3,200 of our 16,000 employees have one or more degrees. We stress the variety of oppor- 
tunities to be found in 76 cities in North America, where our exploration, producing, refin- 
ing, marketing and administrative activities are carried out. The opportunities for creating 
in our four modern research centers. Plus the opportunities of interesting work in Europe, 
North Africa, South America or Australia. And most important of all: now that Atlantic 
Refining Company and Richfield Oil Corporation have merged, we'll be able to provide 
even more and better opportunities. 

AtlanticRichfieldCompany e Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Consider the power of paper used with Imagination 
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Consider the power of Champion Papers coated papers. Used with imagination, they 
can make internal printed communications more effective by increasing attention 
value. We make the world’s largest selection of commercial printing papers. 


pF More importantly, we can help you use them with great imagination. 


CHAMPION PAPERS ©1966 The Paper Division of Champion Papers Inc., Knightsbridge/Hamilton, Ohio 
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Poor Nellie 


DARK PLACES OF THE 
Christina Stead. 352 
hart & Winston. $6.95 


HEART by 
Rine- 


pages. Holt 


Perhaps Christina Stead’s latest book 
should not be reviewed, but exorcised 
It purports to be a novel of British 
working-class life, but its overt socialist 
propaganda and its covert hints of dark 
doings in sex and some sort of spiritual 
ism make it the queerest mixture of the 
publishing season—a marriage of those 
diverse London oddballs, Karl Marx 
and Joanna Southcott. the hysteric cult 
ist who died in 1814 after announcing 
that she would give birth to a second 
Prince of Peace. 

“The fraudulence is fascinating.” say 
the publishers, and it is even more fas- 
cinating than they admit. On the sur- 
face, this novel by the well-praised 
author of The Man Who Loved Chil- 
dren (Time, April 2, 1965) is a finely 
if lushly written story about Nellie Cot 
ter, a left-wing journalist and later a 
raffish London bohemian. Nellie is the 
most forceful character in the Cotter 
family, whose life offers a sad insight 
into the awful milieu of the British 
working class in the industrial landscape 
of the Tyneside. A feast for the Cotters 








Dark Places of the Heart 


Christina Stead 


THE LATEST FROM BRITAIN 
Marriage of oddballs. 


is one chicken in the pot, brought to 
the boil in saltless water and garnished 
with some dreadful cabbage; the local 
preoccupations are football pools, the 
union and the Labor Party, which re- 
placed (but not satisfactorily) the chap- 
el. The family Bible of the Cotter 
tribe, awash with tea and sympathetic 
misery, seems to be those old socialist 
classics—Robert Tressell’s The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists, Lenin’s The 
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State and Revolution, and Robert 
Blatchford’s Merrie England. 

Attendant So’rits. The Cotters’ Eng- 
land is also a very odd place: it is a place 
with a socialist government dedicated 
to equal bureaucracy for all, and at the 
same time a place where Stonehenge 
during the midsummer solstice is offi- 
cially closed to tourists in favor of ac- 
credited witches, warlocks and their at- 
tendant spirits 

Nellie combines these anomalies in 
her own gangling, loguacious 
She has a job with a London newspa- 
per that may or may not be the Daily 
Worker. She gives this up to marry a 
rising young labor organizer, George 
Cook. At the same time, she nurtures 
incestuous feelings for her brother Tom, 
who is “like a painted Christ in a blue 
and pink oleo.” a mystic. a pacifist and 
a lady-killer who bums around the coun 
tryside with a harpy seeking faith cures 
for her cancer. He gets to feel that he is 
something of a healer himself, and sees 
people who are not there. For a while, 
this unpleasant freak and sister Nellie 
attend something called “the Jago cir- 
cle,” “playing at vice” and “doing things 
the bourgeoisie don't though 
what this could be is anybody's guess 

Wine & Winas. George deserts Nellie 
and the workers’ cause by taking a job 
in Europe as some sort of bureaucrat 
and acquiring a taste in wine and tailor- 
made clothes. Nellie declines in her 
London lodgings, where she takes to 
crooning about her soul (“Oh me great 
black and rosy wings!"), and where 
from time to time, naked women dance 
in the rear of the George, 
serves him right, is killed in a skiing 
accident. Nellie is last seen entering a 
mysterious house that shelters some cult 
in search of the “Unknowab!e.” 

No doubt there is more in the novel 
than meets the eye. Most of the impor- 
tant events take place offstage, but what 
does go on is baffling enough. Is Nellie 
head of a soviritualist cell or a covin? 
It is certainly one of the most peculiar 
books ever written by a novelist of un- 
doubtedly great talents 


person 


dare.” 


premises, 


Madrigals from a Rare Bird 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL by 
260 pages. Knopf. $4.95 


John Updike 


Between those who speak with the 
tongues of men (and write novels) and 
those who speak with the tongues of 
angels (and write poems) there is an in- 
termediate semiterrestrial type who 
write short stories 

John Updike, who writes both poetry 
and novels, is at his best in the short 
story, where his mastery of the artistic 
ecology to which he was born is un- 
strained by the demands of the long 
migratory flights of the novel. A rare 
and precious bird is he, protected by the 
wardens of The New Yorker magazine, 
who might justly feel that if it were 


not for them, such gaudy songbirds 
might die out for having no place to 
perch, let alone feed. All 20 of Updike’s 
new collection have been published in 
that magazine 

These pieces show Updike at his best: 
his style is exquisitely crafted, his ear 
is sound, his eye is sharp, and the words 
dance like water over bright pebbles. If 
some of the stories fail, it is because 
they are echoes rather than original 
noises. The effect is rather like listening 
to a whole evening of madrigals 

Sometimes the Updike stories echo 
not only themselves but other voices 





JOHN UPDIKE 
Like water over pebbles. 


by other specialists. The Family Mead- 
ow, for example, could be an uncon- 
scious transcription of John Cheever'’s 
The Day the Pig Fell into the Well; it is 
a memorable elegy to a family at its high 
point of felicity, caught at the moment 
before its dissolution. Yet the story is 
Updike’s own; it is clearly his identi- 
fiably New Jersey-Pennsylvania family 
writing about, and the note he 
sounds is ironic; so far, he has left others 
to blow the tragic basses 

The title story, The Music School, 
makes a lyric out of churchgoing in 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. It also suc- 
ceeds in the tricky business of inter- 
weaving the self-questioning of a trou- 
bled young father undergoing analysis 
with a description of the significance of 
the Eucharist. At a Bar in Charlotte 
4malie could easily have been just an- 
other set piece about a raflish gin mill 
in which just about every type turns up 
but the anonymous and unseen narra- 
tor. Actually, it is a tense litthe moral 
essay on true and false innocence, dem- 
onstrated in terms of a hat with dancing 
birds on it. The hat has been made by a 
homosexual for a fancy-dress party, and 
now a child wants the campy millinery 
as a toy. 

Theme is the young writer's problem, 
and at 34 John Updike might be called 
a veteran young writer. His talent has 
been recognized and treasured since he 
was old enough to vote. He is no longer 


he is 
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After 

20 years, 

is television 
a good guy 
or a bad guy? 








A good guy with a lot of the bad guy in him. That’s the opinion of 
opinion-molders like Toynbee, Schlesinger and Mayer. 

In a TV Guide series on television's impact on our society, they've 
had carte blanche in our pages, and they haven't pulled any punches. 
Candid commentary, as well as news, features and profiles, has measur- 
able impact on our readers. Editorial readership scores 

are exceptionally high. : 

The impact for our advertisers is measurable, too. They i V 
get more readership for their dollars here than in any GUIDE 
other mass magazine. We consider them the smart guys. 








Source: Starch Adnorms, 1966. 
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The end of the boring highball 


For most Americans, the business end of a 4, Now Americans are discovering a combination 
highball has always been whiskey in one form that cracks the routine. Hennessy and soda. 
or another. The same drinks, year after year. The most non-boring highball you’ve never had. 


Great straight, too,..in traveling half pints. Hennessy Cognac Brandy « 80 Proof « Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 
y 








There are investors who like to be 
part of a crowd. 


Then there are 
Orvis Brothers customers. 


As an Investor, you have every reason to feel 


special. Singular. Distinctive. Your investment firm should 


and every right 


regard you the same way. 

Here at Orvis Brothers, we do. 

We offer a positive, personal attention and interest that set 
you apart. Make you individual. Backed by vigorous investment 
research of unusual character and competence. 

We'd like to show you the helpful effect that can have. 


On your investmentr attitude 


Orvis Brothers & @ «00.0.0: 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
k and Commodity Exchanges 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60604 « TEL 


Jackson Heights « Paramus + Plainfield 
Danville + Carbondalk 


and other principal Stoc 
141 WEST JACKSON BLVD., 


New York - Washington, D.¢ 

Florence « Blytheville - Memphis 
Champaign - M;: I 
Lausanne, Swit i+ Frankfurt Main, Germany 


922.9640 


Chicago 


Rensselaer - Peoria 
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and, perhaps, your investment results. 





transfixed by the pool of childhood 
memories, but has become interested in 
the faces looking over the shoulder of 
Narcissus. There he should find a noy- 
elist’s theme to match his virtuosity. 


This Age of Violence 


A SIGN FOR CAIN by Fredric Wertham, 
M.D. 391 pages. Macmillan. $6.95. 


“There is not one scientific or sci- 
entifically oriented book in any lan- 
guage on the general subject of physi- 
cal violence and its prevention,” com- 
plains Clinical Psychiatrist Wertham, 
71, in the opening pages of this pro- 
foundly indignant inquiry into man’s 
inhumanity to man. A Sign for Cain 


FREDERICK A. MEYER 





PSYCHIATRIST WERTHAM 
Even Superman is unhealthy. 


aims at filling the gap. It tamps apho- 
rism, anecdote and erudition into sting- 
ing whiffs of grapeshot that splay across 
the whole range of contemporary 
thought and life. Wertham’s _ thesis 
is that no murder, no rape, no sense- 
less act of destruction is ever an iso- 
lated, spontaneous event even when it is 
the product of a clearly psychotic mind. 
Always it “is linked by a_ thousand 
threads to the present fabric of our 
social and institutional life.” 

Bomb Victims. Violence is as con- 
tagious as the measles, says Wertham, 
and far more prevalent. Children are 
sent early to the “school for violence,” 
where crime comic books are the texts 
and television dramas the instructors. 
On one TV station in one week, the au- 
thor found 334 completed or attempted 
killings, mostly during youngsters’ view- 
ing time. The heroic figure in TV and 
movie drama is often the “victorious 
man of violence.” Toy manufacturers 
fill the Christmas counters with toy 
guns and war games. Even Superman 
is unhealthy fare: “the embodiment 
of racial superiority, race pride, race 
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We went to work 
with synthetic oils and viscosity index 
improvers. And we came up with an entirely 
new fluid that promises an unprecedented 
smooth ride—from the Sahara to the Arctic. 
Do you have a similar problem? 





An automotive parts manufacturer 
wished a shock absorber fluid 
could be developed that would: 

1. Resist thinning in summer. 

2. Resist thickening in winter. 

3. Provide smooth rides in both 


summer and winter. 


They came to the right place. 


Come to the company willing to share it. 
With the resources big enough to 

handle it. You expect more from Standard 
and you get it!* Standard Oil Division, 
American Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
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You've basked on the Riviera? 


Meet what you ve missed! 


a. | 
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All the fun under the sur 
poolside at the Desert Inn 





You've bronzed winter away at our beautiful oasis? Now what's your pleasure? You'll find 


it here—in one of the world’s truly abundant resort hotels. Join the beautiful people 


Wilbur Clark’s DESERT INN and Country Club, Las Vegas 
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BELGRADE 





Fly Swissair 
from Chicago to Zurich. 


Well get you there 
in time to leave. 


In time to catch all the mid-day flights that 
go from Zurich to the rest of the world. 

Or—if Zurich is where you were going in 
the first place—in time to make an afternoon 
of it. 

Whether you’re going as a tourist or a busi 
nessman (or both) there are many things to 
like about Swissair DC-8 jet flights 

Like convenient late evening departures 

Like stewardesses that are always pleasant 
—even when you’re not. 

\ BEIRUT Like baggage that’s always a few feet ahead 
\ of you. 
\ Like being able to charge the whole affair 
\ with your Diners Club or American Express 
x card, 
What's more, the advantages of flying back 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
CAIRO from Zurich to Chicago are just the : 
& 







Except for one extra 


MILAN 


call your travel 
Michigan 


All the finer inns serve Heineken. 
It’s been that way for 374 years. 


The great beer from the d ligent Dutch is pampered with specially chosen 


hops and malt slow-brew ng in gleaming copper vessels 


374 ye 


OW W 











months of aging and ars of Dutch skill. It's quite a bit « 












we know. But that's et great beer once every batch 


get it in bottles or on draft 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 








Who practices 
sorcery in the 
Carlton Tower? 


[he Carlton Tower is a hotel in Knightsbridge, 












London. Where everyone's adept at the magic art of making you 
very comfortable, They work wonders with roast beef in the 
Rib Room. Perform miracles with French fare in the Chelsea Room. 
And whisk away all the bothersome details of staying in 
another country all the while you're there. On your next trip to London, 


remember The Carlton Tower. Then come and be conjured with. 
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THE CARLTON TOWER 


Cadogan Place at Sloane Street, London SW. 1 





Chicago: 782-1119 


HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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| prejudice.” 


Explains Wertham: “No 
dark-skinned or dark-complexioned or 
not-so-tall-or-so-full-chested youngster, 
whoever he is or whatever he achieves, 
can measure up to the white Superman.” 

The adult, too, is everywhere assault- 
ed by ideas that take violence for grant- 
ed, that brutalize and desensitize Ameri- 
cans to the value of individual life. In 
this sense, writes Wertham, “we are the 
victims of the hydrogen bomb before 
it Is ever used,” because its very exist- 
ence forces society to contemplate gen- 
ocide. Tobacco and alcohol advertising, 
he believes, also teach a subtle disre- 
gard for human welfare, as does the 
U.S. acceptance of the annual total of 
traffic fatalities—“vehicular violence.” 
Even patriotism comes under Wer- 
tham’s rebuke. Monuments to the Un- 
known Soldier “do not fulfill our duty 
to the victims,” but in fact feed the 
20th century's growing disregard for 
the victim as a faceless statistic. 

Man as Insect. Some of Wertham’s 
most provocative fire is directed at the 
clinical cult in literature and drama. in 
which human suffering is viewed with 
such detachment that it becomes trivial. 
The tone of John Hersey’s Hiroshima 
and Truman Capote’s Jn Cold Blood 
reduces violence almost to the level of 
natural catastrophes and impersonal 
acts, he says. The film The Collector, 
in which a young lepidopterist kidnaps 
a girl and keeps her locked up until she 
dies, is more than simply a sick parody 
of entomology: it adds to what Wer- 
tham feels is the pervasive view of man 
as of little more value than an insect. 

But for all his indictment of violence 
as the “cancer” in society, Wertham 
believes that there is a cure. It is noth- 
ing less than a gradual change in nearly 
all of man’s ways of looking at life, at 
war, at himself. Poverty and racial 
prejudice are obviously powerful incite- 
ments to violence, but so, he says, is the 
Classic American emphasis on getting 
ahead. The individualism and _selfish- 
ness inherent in an acquisitive society 
beget a climate of violence, as does 
hypernationalism. A Sign for Cain will 
give readers a healthy dose of “the dig- 
nity of indignation,” but it does not offer 
much hope that man will take the cure. 


Abuses of Affluence 


OCCIDENT by 
pages. Holt 


THE EXTREME 
Dumitriu 378 
& Winston. $6.95 


Petru 
Rinehart 


“I'm against walls,” says Rumania’s 
Petru Dumitriu, who proved his point 
in 1960 by leaping through the Iron 
Curtain to settle in the West. What 
Dumitriu left behind in Bucharest was 
a rising Career as the Communist Par- 
ty’s most applauded novelist, a ranking 
position as editor of Rumania’s most 
important literary magazine and direc- 
tor of the State Publishing House. What 
he brought with him was an analytical 
eye and an inkwell full of ideals. 

In Incognito (Time, Jan. 1, 1965), 
he combined these assets to excoriate 
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Your Choice Of Guaranteed Programs 
From Exchange National Bank of Chicago 


0 A guaranteed growth of 60% when held to 10-year maturity. 
Redeemable at 3-month intervals at a lesser yield. Available 
in $1,000 multiples. Interest begins on date of purchase 
EXAMPLE: A $10,000 Savings Certificate is worth $16,000 in 
ba) 10 years. (Also available...5% Five Year Savings Certificates. 
% Pick your maturity date—from 13 to 36 months. A guar- 
anteed rate of 515° per annum for the life of the certificate. 
Minimum purchase of $10,000, with additional multiples of 
a $1,000, Interest begins on date of purchase. 
EXAMPLE: A $25,000 deposit is worth $29,125 in 36 months. 
0 CHECK-A-MONTH 
Ideal for current income... Pays 414% per annum, effective 
immediately. Interest is mailed by check every month. Funds 
need only remain on deposit for six months, with automatic 
renewals for 90-day periods thereafter. Deposits in multiples 
* of $1,000. 


EXAMPLE: A $10,000 deposit brings you a monthly check 
for $37.50. 


Fill Out Coupon Below And Mail Today 






















Enclosed is my check in the amount of $ 










6.00% Ten Year Savings Certificate 





5.50% Certificate of Deposit 
(13 to 36 Months) 















Amount of Each 











4.50% Time Income Accounts 















CERTIFICATES 
OR ACCOUNTS 
IN NAME(S) OF 















NAME OF PURCHASER (PLEASE PRINT) 










ADDRESS _ 









city s a ___ STATE 


zip NO. —_— 














SIGNATURE OF PURCHASER _ 7 - —. DATE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of CHICAGO LaSalle and Adams Streets Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Telephone 332-5000; Area Code 312 











COUNSELOR 







BANKING 






MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“We chose Sports Illustrated to tell active, sports- 


minded businessmen how they can discover a whole 
new dimension of enjoyment—and profit—with a new 
Beechcraft Musketeer. Although inquiries were not 
actively solicited, the response to our SI campaign has 
been outstanding,’’ says James Yarnell, Manager— 
Advertising and Sales Promotion, Beech Aircraft Corp. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


each week the facts add up to success 
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Grow where the growth is....at Boeing 





The 20’- wide cabin of the Boeing 747 will seat up to 490 passengers in comfort. 





The recently announced Boeing 747 
jetliner is another example of the chal- 
lenging growth assignments awaiting 
you at The Boeing Company in Seattle. 
The 747 will be the largest commercial 
jetin the history of aviation, seating up 
to 490 passengers. The long-term na- 
ture of the 747 program means un- 
precedented ground-floor opportuni- 
ties and rewarding assignments for en- 
gineers and scientists seeking career 
advancement. 

Boeing is rapidly expanding its engi- 
neering groups, opening up career op- 
portunities at all levels of experience, 
responsibility and income. These posi- 
tions combine the stability of Boeing’s 
record backlog with the challenge and 
advancement potential of new pro- 
grams and an unparalleled rate of 
growth. 
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Assignments, available immediately, 
cover a broad spectrum of technical 
disciplines, including aerodynamics, 
structures, mechanical test, flight test, 
mathematics, operations research, 
metallurgy, computer technology, 
electrical/electronics, and many more. 

Minimum requirement is a B.S. de- 
gree in an engineering or scientific 
discipline; applicable experience is pre- 
ferred. Boeing is an equal opportunity 
employer. 

These assignments are with Boeing's 
Commercial Airplane and Supersonic 
Transport divisions. You'll enjoy un- 
limited recreational, entertainment and 
cultural activities, including year-round 
golf, boating and fishing. Only an 
hour’s drive separates sea-level and 
ski-level; the rugged Cascade Moun- 
tains and island-flecked Puget Sound 


are only minutes away from your home. 
Seattle-area schools are top-ranked, and 
the city’s Opera House, Repertory The- 
ater, Pacific Science Center and Sym- 
phony have gained national acclaim. 

Investigate the career and living ad- 
vantages of these Boeing assignments 
today. 


Call (312) 726-8955 
(Collect) 


SSO EMNM lr 


Chicago Employment Office 


If you prefer, please mail your resume to; 
Boeing Employment Office, Dept. CFB, 
Suite 1351, 120 South LaSalle St.,Chicago, 
Ill. 60603. 
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manufacturers, jobbers, accountants, 
warehousers, printers . . 


bankers stay 


at The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


because... 


want to know your 


cost-per-job faster, easier? 


. and more accurately? Let ASC do your 
job costing via electronic data processing 
Here's the modern way for small, medium- 
sized and large businesses to analyze 





le ter nah costs incurred in production, to know that 
cg od write: work-in-process inventory, to locate those 
seheuens thsi arenes hidden costs. Here's the answer to im- 
Ne) teletype 222-0110 proved estimating . . . here's the direct 
American : ss, Carte . avenue to increased profits. Write or phone 


Blanche, & Diners’ Club ; 
now for completely explanatory literature! 


ae A ASC cAtiatng, 


The Home of Electronic Data Processing 
The Hotel of La Salle Street 7 1080 Green Bay Road, Lake Bluff, Il. 60044 
La Salle at Madison Chicago a Telephone: BRoadway 3-2430 or CEdar 4-9550 





H. O50! ; 754 ON INSURED SAVINGS 


Funds earn from day received, paid at quarter's end. Earn from the 1st if postmarked by the 10th. 


5.75% BONUS ACCOUNT — $5000 or more. Our 5.25% current annual rate is paid every 


quarter. At end of 36 months: bonus is paid for entire 3 years. Our bonus rate is 4% per year 
for the current quarter (this rate is determined quarterly). Current total 5.75%. After 36 months: 
regular and bonus interest paid every quarter. You may withdraw your funds earlier and receive 
full regular interest on all funds held to quarter's end. 

5.25% PASSBOOK ACCOUNT-~— Pays 31% more than a commercial bank savings account. 
Earn 5.35% when our 5.25% rate is compounded quarterly and maintained a year. Add or 
withdraw, as you wish, in any amount. 


Great Western Savings and Loan Association 
J. R. Clark, Manager, National Department 
Box 54227-C, 7th and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, California 90054 


() Please open Passbook Savings Account, Check enclosed $___ 





Name Saks ee ee eat = = 


City | SS SS - Zip 


ee 


| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
() Please open Bonus Interest Account, Check ($5,000 or more) enclosed $ 
I 
| 
! 


.— — Founded 1925 - Member Great Western Financial Group, whose consolidated assets exceed $1.6 billion — J 
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| the abuses of power in police-state Ru- 
| mania, providing in the biography of 
his hero a large-scale map of all the 
circles of Iron Curtain hell. In this nov- 
el, he attacks the abuses of affluence in 
the West. The book is less successful 
than Incognito, partly because Dumi- 
triu’s allegiances are not involved and 
he thus writes as a bemused outsider, 
and partly because his experience with 
Westerners seems limited to the grand 
and the grotesque. 

Madness is really what the book 
all about: the madness that French Poet 
Stéphane Mallarmé called “the extreme 
Occident of desires,” and that is merely 
the mask for a ravening death wish. 
The setting is a nameless, flourishing 
north European port. The narrator is a 


TADEUSZ DABROWSKE 





PETRU DUMITRIU 
Mask for a death wish. 


Rumanian refugee whose history paral- 
lels Dumitriu’s own and who works as 
public relations officer for a huge ship- 
building corporation. Among the peo- 
ple he encounters: Annerose, a mud- 
dled, blue-eyed Venus who has deserted 
a wealthy husband, set herself up as a 
fashionable couturiére, and now longs 
for a “total commitment”’—to a per- 
son, to a cause, to anything at all; Axel, 
a dazzling, dispassionate mystic of the 
absurd who has resigned his university 
lectureship to work in a hospital ward 
for thalidomide babies and preach a 
gospel of gratuitous, existential love, 
which Annerose finds appealing but 
scarcely persuasive; Octavio, a muscu- 
lar young industrialist who believes in 
exactly nothing and who finally pro- 
poses to Annerose a commitment she 
finds compelling. “What else does beau- 
ty need,” he asks, “but the chance to be 
destroyed?” What, indeed? In a scene 
involving some of the sickest psychol- 
ogy since Sade, she invites him to mu- 
tilate her breasts with a carving knife. 
Unchecked desire, suggests Dumitriu, 
spirals darkly downward into chaos, 
madness or murder, and he illuminates 
| the descent with passages of coruscating 
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+ Who watches TV 
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around the clock 


- to keep electric service 
- so dependable? 


The electric company people 


the folks at your investor-owned electric light and power companies, 
who use all kinds of bright ideas to make sure your electric service 

is always on the job—ideas like closed-circuit TV that lets operators 
look inside power plant furnaces. 








Chairman of the Board: Air Force Mu 
“No one would think of planning 
structure that was important to him 
without the help of an expert. 

“Yet when it comes to the all-im- 
portant task of building family secu- 


rity, too many of us try to be our own 











Northwestern Mutual Policvowner. Mr 





ally underwritten life insurance for the 


An 


interesting overview 


seum Foundation, Inc 


Kettering began building his life 


Northwestern Mutual Life specializes in highest quality, 
least amount of money 


“Why every life insu rance program 
needs a good architect’” 


by EUGENE W. KETTERING, President, Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
Winters National Bank & Trust Co 


Aviation Hall of Fame 
architects. Right away we’re into what 
can be a highly complex area. Life in- 
surance is a sophisticated tool that 
calls for specialized knowledge. 

“A man’s heart tells him life insur- 
ance is the way to show meaningful 





insurance progt 





person- 
passed in the life 





Cost of doing business. 
insurance 







Dayton, Ohio 
concern for those dearest to him. But 
the unique advantages of life insur- 
ance quickly get him into the realm of 
taxes, estate conservation, potential 
business collateral, and all the rest. 
“So choose a well-trained life in- 





is company 40 years ago 


YOUR MONEY GROWS FASTER AT NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE...FOR GOOD REASONS! 


Although NML 
business, the pe 


service levels are unsur 


rcentage otf NMI 





The selection of risks. Because of the generally excellent health of 
the people we insure, NML's outstanding mortality records con 
tribute to consistently higher dividends for policyowners 

Return on investments. Sound judgment by a Staff of investment 
experts has earned NML an average net interest rate that, year 
t for all major life insurance firms. 


after year, is among the bes 





premiums used for operating expense is about half the average 
of the 14 other largest life insurance companies 

In short, your money grows faster with Northwestern Mutual life 
insurance 
and systematic 


book 


It represents the perfect combination of protection 
savings. Your nearest NML agent is in the phone 
There is a difference... and the difference grows! 


surance agent with a leading com- 
pany. Let him work along with you as 
your ‘architect.’ When you choose 


wisely, it can make a big difference in 
the sturdiness of your security struc- 
ture .. . and in your peace of mind!’ 





NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


MILWAUKEE 


| be a classic, 





| prose. He clearly intends his book to 
be an acid analysis of decline in the 
| West, but U.S. readers will more likely 
find it just another well-wrought urn in 
| the fashionable temple of despair. 


| Ancient Contest 


THE AERODROME by Rex 
302 pages. Aflantic-Little Brown. $5.95. 


In a modest way, the allegorical nov- 
els of Rex Warner have enjoyed a 


steady vogue in England since he began | 


writing them there in the 1930s. This 
reissue of The Aerodrome, first pub- 
lished in England in 1941 and in Amer- 
ica in 1947, will give readers in the 
U.S., where Warner has had no vogue, 
a chance to judge the publisher’s claim 
that it is a “minor classic.” It may not 
but neither is it minor. 

It is not much of a story. An air force 
installation takes over the English vil- 
lage in which Roy, the young narrator, 
grew up; it soon becomes clear that the 
air vice marshal in charge is scheming 
to take over the earth. Meanwhile the 
world that Roy knew is crumbling in 
other ways. He is told that the couple 
who raised him are not his parents. 
His marriage to a barmaid named Bess 
sours under the possibility that she may 
be his sister, as well as under her adul- 


terous preference for the flight lieu- 
tenant from the aerodrome. The air 
vice marshal’s plot fails, and Roy at 


length goes back to Bess (who is not 
his sister) and to the old ways. 


Since Warner does not conceal his 
allegorical purpose—indeed, he flaunts 
it—the reader is nervously aware all 


along that the slender narrative has sec- 
ond billing. What happens, then, does 
not really count. What counts is War- 
ner’s message, which he states and re- 
states with a bald clarity of which Kaf- 
ka, whom Warner admires and emulates, 
never felt the need. “I began to see,” 
says Roy, “that this life, in spite of its 
drunkenness and inefficiency, was wider 
and deeper than the activity in which 
we were constricted by the iron com- 
pulsion of the air vice marshal’s ambi- 
tion, a life whose very 
cealed a wealth of opportunity, 
uncertainty called for adventure, 
whose unwieldiness was the 

quence of its immensity.” 

The anarchy of life opposed by the 
clean disciplines of totalitarian power: 
it is an ancient human contest, and 
Warner has the insight to sce that these 
antipathetic power forces are also sym- 
pathetic. “It seemed to us,” Roy says 
of the aerodrome and the village, “that 
between these two enemies there was 
something binding and eternally so.” 

The Aerodrome suggests that War- 
ner is a writer of extraordinary, con- 
trolled power who levies on his work 
the totalitarian discipline that it requires 
and deserves. Anyone rereading The 
Aerodrome will be struck by how firm- 
ly Warner's tolling cadences have lodged 
in the echo chamber of the mind, and 
how rewarding it is to hear them again. 


vagueness con- 
whose 
life 


conse- 


Warner. | 


Weighs just 14 pounds 
but packs a ton of fun! 





haanel 





reception on land, 


at sea, of even 
o” 

in your car. 9 

overall diagonal 

measurement, 43 

5q. in, viewing area 


vin 
Solid State Battery or 
AC Operated 9” TV 


This Arvin Solid State play-anywhere 9° 
Portable TV is loaded with fun-filled 
hours of instant play and dependable 
viewing pleasure. Have a picnic with a 
big, bright 43 sq. in. picture “locked in” 
with the Arvin amplified Automatic Gain 
Control. Get a clearer, brighter picture 
with the glare-free tinted safety shield 
Take this Arvin pleasure-packed light 
weight with swing-up die cast handle 
anywhere for the best television time of 
your life. Travels in a handsome Wood 
Grain Finish cabinet with 
battery and earphone 








rechargeable 











Arvin Model 66K18 e Battery Pack 
Manganese Dioxide type 
Sug ai $159.95 
Arvin Model 66K18- 2K With tely Rechargeable Battery 
Pack (Nickel Cadmium ty ‘ol $179.95 
Arvin Model 66K18 Bat y 
$139.95 





Arvin Value begins with 
Quality in Home Entertainment 





Arvin Deluxe 8- Transistor 
Portable in Ge 

d AC Ba t whide Model 66RSS, 

67139, Cherco n h 


$159.95 
rwifi. 


AMEE. ARVN |NOUSTRIES. INC. 


« Columbus. 


Arvin Solid State Stores 
Yepe Recorder 





Model 
$26.95 


ind 
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Consumer Products Division 





Let’s face it. 
The Yellow Pages 
are only good for 

one thing! 
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Photographed in Kentucky at the Old Taylor Distillery 










Old Taylor’s timeless 

flavor is a 19th-century 
secret. Enjoy the secret 
with us! 


~. 





Kentucky Landmark: 
The Old Taylor Distillery 
at Frankfort, built 

in 1887 by Colonel 
Edmund H. Taylor, Jr. 


Here in this castle built of native Kentucky 
limestone, a great Bourbon was created... 
and continues to be made in the grand 
tradition. A Bourbon so smooth, so rich, 
so rewarding that today’s moderns, 

who seek out the best in taste, make it 
their own. Shouldn’t you? 






LD TAYLOp 


STRAIGHT BOURBON yy 


Everything's old fashioned 
about Old Taylor 
except the people who drink it 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 proot The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Ky. 
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